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employers and employees in industrial self-government as 

applied to the stove and heating industry of the United 
States. These experiences are recounted in the belief that very 
valuable lessons can be learned from them. 


T HE present article is a simple narrative of the experience of 


DEVELOPMENT OF THE STOVE INDUSTRY (') 


While cast iron stoves were made in Europe previous to their 
manufacture in the United States, the production of cast iron stoves 
and heaters in large quantities is purely an American industry. 
The first foundry exclusively devoted to stove manufacture was 
established in Taunton, Massachusetts, in 1829 ; shortly afterwards 
similar foundries were established in Albany and Troy in New 
York State, along the Ohio and along the Mississippi valley from 
Pittsburg to St. Louis. After the Civil War the industry developed 
more rapidly. In 1872 it was estimated that the value of the 
output of stoves in the United States was $40,000,000 ; in 1904 it 
was reported as %62,000,000, and had increased to $79,000,000 in 
1909, $89,000,000 in 1914 and $201,500,000 in 1919. At the present 
time there are a great variety of products from stove foundries, 
including furnaces, gas and oil stoves, not manufactured in the 
earlier years of the industry. 





(1) Editorial Note. The historical summary of events leading up to and 
surrounding the first conference agreements of 1891 is based largely upon 4 
joint study by the author, which appeared as Conciliation in the Stove Industry, 
by John P. Frey and John R. Commons, in Bulletin No. 62 of the Unitep STaTEs 
Bureau oF Lasour Sratistics, Jan. 1906, pp. 124-126. 
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The number of employees and the number of establishments 
in the industry has changed very little during recent years. In 
1909 the 576 establishments in the industry employed 37,130 wage 
earners and in 1914 the 551 plants employed 37,325 workers (2). 
In 1919 the corresponding numbers were 588 and 43,433. 
It is practically impossible to state what proportion of this 
number of wage earners consists of moulders. Itmay be estimated 
that approximately 23,000 moulders are employed when produc- 
tion is normal. In proportion to the total output of stoves the 
moulders’ work is slightly less than it was in the earlier days, 
for sheet steel and sheet iron have been introduced into the 
construction of stoves. However, the moulders’ wages still form 
a large proportion of the manufacturers’ cost of production, 
being variously estimated at from 40 to 50 per cent. 

The moulders’ trade is still largely a handicraft, though 
machinery has been introduced to some extent. Because of the 
character of the industry there are good reasons for believing that 
for many years to come craft skill and manual dexterity will still 
be required in the production of stove castings. The labour 
required is of a most arduous character and the conditions under 
which it is performed are not the most inviting. When the 
moulds have been prepared after the physical exertions connected 
with ramming the sand, the moulder pours the melted iron and 
shakes the red-hot castings from the moulds in a superheated 


atmosphere filled with gases and the dust arising from red-hot 
sand. Men who would earn their livelihood in such an industry 
are of sturdy physique and possessed of determination. It may 
be that these characteristics led them at an early date to object 
vigorously to conditions which they believed to be unfair to them. 


ORGANISATION IN THE INDUSTRY 


The early history of the industry in the United States is a 
record of attempts to form militant organisations. There are 
definite records of individual moulders’ local unions as far back 
as 1836, and there are good reasons for believing that a number 
of moulders’ unions existed previous to that time. The 
International Moulders’ Union of North America was organised on 
5 July 1859. It now covers the United States and Canada, and 
includes, in addition to stove moulders, all grey iron and malle- 
able iron, steel, brass and other mixed metal moulders and core 
makers. Its present total membership is roughly 61,000, includ- 
ing about 22,000 stove moulders. 

It is impogsible to ascertain when the first organisation of 
stove manufacturers was formed, but the records indicate that 
there was a stove manufacturers’ association organised in Albany 
at least as early as 1859. At the present time employers in the 
industry in the United States are represented by the Stove 





(2) Unrrep States DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE, BUREAU OF THE CENSUS : Census of 
Manufactures 1914, Vol. II, pp. 1024-1025. Washington, Government Printing 
Office. 1919. 
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Founders’ National Defence Association, organised in 1886 as an 
offshoot of the National Association of Stove Manufacturers, in 
existence since 1872. The Defence Association was organised as a 
fighting body, its object being stated as “resistance against any 
unjust demands” on the part of the employees of members of the 
organisation and for “such other purposes as may from time to 
time prove or appear to be necessary for the benefit of the members 
thereto as employers of labour”. The Association includes some 
eighty-five firms and corporations, which produce about 75 per 
cent. of the stove output of the United States, while the great 
majority of the manufacturers operating stove foundries who are 
not members of this organisation carry out all rules and regula- 
tions which are agreed upon between the organised workers and 
employers in the industry. 


EARLY CONFLICTS 


A marked spirit of suspicion and hostility existed from the 
first between the two groups in the industry, as is evident from 
the record of strikes and lock-outs which occurred repeatedly in 
the same foundries and localities. Moulders and manufacturers 
were alternately successful in these disputes, and nothing in the 
nature of a permanent settlement or an assured prospect of peace 
was realised. A defeat for either side often meant only a 
determination not to abide by the result, but to reorganise and 
retaliate at thé first favourable opportunity which presented 
itself. One of the first important strikes occurred in Philadelphia 
in May 1855, and led to the organisation of a local union which 
has had a continuous existence since that time. The panic of 
1857 was followed by reductions in wages, and in the succeeding 
year three strikes occurred to restore the wage rate paid previous 
to that year, although in some of these strikes questions of 
apprenticeship and payment in kind also figured in the dispute. 
A great number of disputes occurred in 1865 and 1866. In 1866 
the employers organised the Iron Founders’ Association and 
brought about the great lock-out of 1866. Disputes in 1867 were 
even more bitter than those of the previous year. Strikes in the 
following years were generally lost by theunions. The prosperous 
times of 1872 led to a recurrence of fairly successful strikes, but 
the period from 1874 to 1880 was a period of comparative quiescence. 
Beginning with 1880 there was a remarkable revival of activities 
among the stove moulders’ unions with frequent strikes and lock- 
outs. The dispute which led directly to collective bargaining in 
the industry was the great strike and lock-out of March-June 1887, 
which originated at the Bridge and Beach foundry in St. Louis, 
Missouri, with a demand for an increase in wages, and ended in 
a general lock-out by the Stove Founders’ National Defence 
Association. 

As a result of these strikes and lock-outs both the moulders 
and the manufacturers had suffered severely. A number of 
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foundry owners had lost the profits of years in a single contest ; 
some had been driven to bankruptcy ; and in many instances an 
owner who had built up a profitable business found his competi- 
tors capturing his customers while he was involved in an 
industrial dispute with the moulders. On the other hand, the 
funds of the unions had been exhausted ; a number of the local 
unions had been destroyed ; individual members had lost their 
savings and their homes, and some because of their union 
activities had been black-listed throughout the country, being 
compelled to work at some other branch of the industry or secure 
employment outside the country. 


During the period of strikes, particularly in 1866 and 1867, 
various attempts were made by individuals on both sides to bring 
about an adjustment and to establish an understanding on the 
merits and justice involved in the points at issue rather than 
through the exercise of force. In 1866 the President of the 
International Moulders’ Union, Mr. William H. Sylvis, recognised 
at the time as one of the great labour leaders of America, suggested 
to the foundry owners’ association a conference between repres- 
entatives of the two associations. Thereply tothe suggestion was 
the posting of obnoxious notices in the foundries of the employers’ 
association. In 1876 the moulders’ union suggested a policy of 
arbitration. A definite statement of the moulders’ case was 
prepared and copies posted to all stove foundry owners. Few 
replies were received to this communication and the effort to 
secure arbitration on a shop basis was abandoned. 

There was one condition which helped to pave the way for the 
understanding which was finally reached, and that was the fact 
that some of the foundry owners had at one time been journeymen 
moulders themselves, and through personal experience understood 
some of the hardships and injustices which had been forced upon 
numbers of moulders. The principles of organisation and of 
brotherhood which they had acquired as members of the union 
had not been wholly eradicated by their experience as employers. 
On the side of the Union itself the character of their representative 
at the time had much to do with the reaching of an understanding 
between the two forces. 


The position for the leaders of both organisations was 4 
difficult one ; the members of one organisation had learned to 
look upon the members of the other with hearty dislike and 
distrust. But the leaders of the two associations were more or 
less in contact with each other, and in August 1890 a strike was 
settled in Pittsburg by the officers of the Stove Founders’ National 
Defence Association on the basis of a written agreement with the 
local union. The operation of this agreement proved satisfactory 
both to the foundry owners and the moulders, making it evident 
that, if an agreement could be reached after a strike, it must be 
possible also to reach as satisfactory an agreement before a con- 
flict had occurred. Henceforth it became the object of the leaders 
of both sides to establish some means of continuous consultation. 
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CONFERENCE AGREEMENT OF 1891 


Almost immediately following the Bridge and Beach strike of 
March 1887, the president of the Stove Founders’ National Defence 
Association proposed an agreement upon a national scale to the 
president of the International Moulders’ Union, but the latter did 
not feel justified in bringing the matter before his organisation at 
that time. About a year later, at the moulders’ national conven- 
tion in July 1888, a motion to meet a committee of the employers’ 
associations to fix a scale of prices failed to get any support ; but 
at the convention of 1890 the incoming executive board of the 
Union was directed to communicate with the representatives of 
the stove manufacturers’ association with a view to meeting them 
in conference and discussing points of difference. 

The newly elected executive board at its first meeting, held 
in October 1890, sent an invitation to the secretary of the Stove 
Founders’ Association asking for a joint conference. The secre- 
tary communicated with the General Board of the Association 
calling their attention to the fact that “this is the first instance in 
the history of the International Moulders’ Union in which they have 
sought a conference of this kind and it should receive careful 
consideration”. He added that the president of the Association 
thought “that as a matter of courtesy we should appoint a 
committee at conference. to meet them and learn what kind of 
action they wish to pursue, and possibly something may result 
that will be to our mutual benefit and prevent the causes that lead 
to strikes”. He also expressed the opinion that the moulders 
“have been taught a very practical lesson, that it is useless for 
them to attempt to enforce unjust demands, particularly against 
members of the Stove Founders’ National Defence Association, 
and they may be willing to treat with the Association and more 
carefully consider the consequences arising from the enforcement 
of demands that cannot be consistently granted”. 

Favourable replies were received and arrangements made for 
a conference which took place at Chicago, Illinois, on 25 March 
1891. The members of this conference consisted of the president 
and secretary of the Stove Founders’ National Defence Associa- 
tion, the president of the National Association of Stove 
Manufacturers (the latter not an employers’ association, but 
organised for trade information purposes and_ including 
practically every stove manufacturer in the country), and others. 
The moulders were represented by their president, a member of 
the executive board, and three other members of the Union. 

The joint committee appointed by the conference after the 
period of exchanging views had passed outlined a plan for settling 
all future disputes between the moulders and the foundry owners. 
First of all, provision was made for a conference committee 
holding office for a year and consisting of six members, three 
of whom should be stove moulders appointed by the Union and 
three persons appointed by the foundry owners’ association. It 
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was laid down that any dispute between a member of the 
foundry owners’ association and the moulders in his employ, 
“when the majority of the latter are members of the International 
Moulders’ Union”, should be referred to the presidents of the 
two associations, who should either consider the dispute 
themselves or nominate delegates for the purpose. Failing a 
settlement the two presidents were directed to summon the 
conference committee by mutual agreement; decision by a 
majority vote of the committee would be final and binding upon 
each party for the term of twelve months. No vote should be 
taken except by a full conference committee or by an even. 
number of each party. An important feature in the plan was 
that neither party to a dispute should cease work pending the 
adjudication of the dispute. 

Besides outlining a means of adjusting disputes between the 
moulders and their employers the conference discussed some of 
the principal points of conflict between the two organisations. 
Among the most contentious questions had been the apprentice- 
ship ratio, but no decision was reached in the matter other than 
that an immediate investigation should be undertaken to secure 
an adjustment of the whole problem upon a reasonable basis. 
On the question of wages the conference recommended that the 
two bodies “consider the desirability of annual agreements for 
the rates of wages”. 

The decisions of the conference were submitted to the 
membership of both organisations for their approval. The 
foundry owners’ association met in May 1891 and approved the 
action taken by its representatives. In the moulders’ case it was 
necessary to take a referendum vote to amend the constitution to 
comply with the clause preventing strikes pending adjustment 
of a dispute. On this question 131 local unions voted in favour 
and 22 against, while on the conference agreement in general 144 
voted for and 13 against. 

The making of this first trade agreement between the moulders 
and their employers was recognised by both parties as a turning 
point in their relations. 


ANNUAL CONFERENCES AND THEIR WORK 


It will be seen that the resolutions adopted at the first con- 
ference created a new form of government for the stove industry 
with legislative, executive, and judicial powers. The repres- 
entatives to the annual conferences which followed were elected 
at the conventions of their respective organisations. When they 
met in joint conference annually, they came with full power to 
enact legislation governing their constituents upon all questions 
affecting the industry. These annual joint conferences were, and 
are, of a purely legislative character. No local grievance is taken 
up for consideration or adjustment, neither does the conference 
discuss abstract questions. The sessions are devoted to the 
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discussion and adoption of resolutions, or, as they should be more 
properly termed, “laws”, to govern the actions and relationship 
of owners and moulders in the foundries. 


Selilement of Disputes 


Perhaps one of the most important features of the first agree- 
ment entered into was the method adopted for the adjustment of 
disputes. When a dispute arises in any of the foundries, it is 
the first duty of those directly concerned to effect a settlement if 
possible. If this is found impossible, it is the duty of either 
party to refer the dispute to the officers of his national association, 
who in turn notify the officers of the other association. Both 
presidents, or their representatives (these in each instance being 
a national officer of his organisation), then meet at the foundry 
where the difference has arisen and, after examining the facts, 
reach an adjustment of the matter in harmony with the provisions 
and the specifications of the “laws” enacted at the annual joint 
conference. 

The decision of the two representatives is binding upon both 
parties. Should one of the parties affected seriously object to 
the decision because of the conviction that an injustice has been 
done, there is the right of appeal to what has been termed the 
“conference committee”, which is composed of three members 
from each association. This special committee, which constitutes 
the judicial branch, has: never played a prominent part, as 
practically every question which has been referred to the two 
associations for adjustment has been satisfactorily adjudicated. 
Since the original agreement was entered into in March 1891 this 
special committee has been called into session on only three 
occasions. 

The first meeting of this conference committee was in 1892, 
when one of the foundry owners demanded a 10 per cent. 
reduction in earnings. This the moulders refused to accept. 
The representatives of both the associations met at the foundry 
and, after an investigation, decided that the reduction was 
unwarranted. This action was not acceptable to the firm and it 
appealed to the conference committee. This body met in July 
the same year and unanimously reaffirmed the decision, but 
shortly afterwards the firm placed the reduction into effect con- 
trary to the findings of the conference committee. As a result, 
this firm was dropped from the membership roll of the Stove 
Founders’ National Defence Association and a strike was declared 
at this shop by the moulders, there being no objection to this 
action by the Association. In another case in 1903 the moulders 
in one of the New York State foundries struck contrary to the 
conference agreements. Upon their refusal to return to work 
under the instructions of the president of the International Union, 
their union was promptly suspended, although it had been in 
good standing since 1859. Asa result of this action, the moulders 
gave the question second thought, returned to work, and were 
reinstated as a local union by the International Union. 
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Wages 


To examine all the problems which have arisen and the 
“laws” enacted to deal with them would make this article too 
long. For the present purpose it may be well to chronicle briefly 
some of the major questions which have arisen and have been 
adjusted through this form of self-government or democracy in 
industry. 

Since 1892 annual wage agreements have been entered into 
between the International Union and the national organisation 
of employers. Piece rates were fixed at the second conference, 
and are known in the trade as “board” prices. From the time 
of the first agreement—March 189i—until the conference of 1 
April 1899 there were no advances in wages, but since then there 
have been a number of advances and two reductions in wages. 
The advances are given, not by increasing the piece or board 
prices, but by adding a certain percentage to the moulder’s piece 
price earnings. For example, the percentage for 1920 was 125; 
this meant that for every dollar earned on the board price, the 
moulder received $2.25. The following table indicates the date 
and amount of percentage changes in wages and the total 
advance on the basic board price. 


PERCENTAGE CHANGES IN MOULDERS’ WAGE RATES 
Percentage Total percentage 
increase added to basic 
on previous rate board price 


1 April 1899 10.00 10.00 
1 April 1900 5.00 15.00 
1 April 1902 5.00 20.00 
1 April 1907 5.00 25.00 
1 January 1911 5.00 30.00 
1 January 1913 5.00 35.00 
1 January 1917 18.52 60.00 
1 January 1918 5.63 85.00 
1 January 1919 10.81 105.00 
1 January 1920 9.76 125.00 
1 January 1921 15.00 (#) 91.25 
1 January 1922 10.00 (?) 72.13 


(*) Decrease. 


From the beginning of relationship between the two associa- 
tions there have also been changes in board prices. Prices which 
were considered too low have been increased, so that in addition 
to the percentage advances shown in the table there have been a 
certain number of increases in the basic board prices on which 
these percentages were calculated. It will be noticed that the 
percentage advance granted in 1920 was only 9.76 per cent., a 
much smaller advance than those granted to other industries at 
the same time. The reason for this was a change in trade custom. 
The moulders had always previously, after pouring off their 
work, shaken the castings out of the mould and wet and tempered 
their sand, or else employed someone else to do this for them. 
At the annual conference in December 1919 it was agreed that 
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fom i January i920 the foundry owners would assume 
responsibility and pay for this work. This change can hardly 
be given a monetary value, but, as the representatives of the 
owners’ association agreed at the conference in December 1921 
not to make the proposed reduction of 10 per cent. in wages if 
the moulders would re-assume responsibility for this work, we 
are justified in believing that the agreement for 1920 involved by 
this provision the equivalent of a 10 per cent. advance in addition 
to the 9.76 per cent. which was recorded. The 1921 conference 
which agreed to a 15 per cent. reduction on piece work earnings 
also fixed a 5 per cent. reduction in the day workers’ minimum. 
This basic minimum day rate was established in 1916. 

Among the early problems on which agreement was reached 
was the abolition of the so-called Berkshire system, or the 
employment of “bucks”. It had been the custom for the 
foundry owners to compel the moulders to employ unskilled 
assistants in their work, in order to reduce the number of skilled 
workers required in the foundry. The system had been one of 
the causes of serious dispute almost from the beginning of organi- 
sation in the industry. It had passed away, however, in a 
number of foundries, and in 1902 the question was settled by an 
understanding that the few foundry owners employing “bucks” 
would discontinue the practice; by 1904 it had been wholly 
abolished. 

Another question of vital importance to the workers is that of 
discounts for defective work. This arose in the conference of 
1891, but the first clause on the subject was put into the agree- 
ment of 1896. It was settled partially in 1906 and finally in 
1910 by the adoption of the principle that the question of defective 
work as a result of “ dirty iron” constituted a legitimate grievance, 
to be adjusted by a shop committee of moulders in consultation 
with the managers of the local establishment, and in cases of 
inability to agree to be settled by the national officers of both the 
associations. 


Hours 


The question of hours of labour has been a subject of discus- 
sion since the first conference. The 1908 agreement established 
a 7-hour day for actual moulding ; in 1910 a compromise was 
made on 6} hours, making the actual working day in the foundry 
from 8 to 84 hours, as a considerable amount of work has to be 
done after the actual pouring of the moulds is completed. In 
1918 an agreement established the 8-hour working day, with 
payment for overtime at the rate of time and a half. 


Limitation of Output 


The moulders’ experience had been that, when a man earned 
beyond a certain amount, the invariable result was a reduction 
in the piece price of that job, and the principle of a limitation on 
earnings had been adopted as a safeguard to prevent price cutting. 
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Foundry owners complained bitterly against this system, claim- 
ing that it was unfair, unsound, and uneconomic, and that every 
moulder should be permitted to earn as much as his skill and 
physical powers made possible. The moulders’ national conven- 
tion in 1898 struck from their constitution the clause relative to the 
limitation of output, but a number of local unions continued the 


practice. 
At the conference between the two associations in 1902 the 


following resolution or “law” was adopted : 


Inasmuch as it is conceded by the members of the Stove Founders’ 
National Defence Association that the earnings of a moulder should exercise 
no iniluence upon the moulding price of work which is set according to 
well establisned precedent and rule of Conference Agreements by comparison 
with work of a like kind, the placing of a limit upon the earnings of a 
moulder in the seven hours of moulding should be discontinued in the shops 
of the members of the Stove Founders’ National Defence Association. 


It had previously been agreed that, in pricing work, the 
foundry owners and moulders shouid be governed by prices 
already mutually agreed to and established in the foundry, or, 
where no comparisons existed, by work of a similar character 
made by other foundry owners in the district. Prices were 
therefore set by a well established basis and, as the Association 
agreed that this basis for comparison should not be disturbed, 
the protective reasons which had led the moulders to adopt the 
rule of limitation were no longer valid. There has_ therefore 


been no limitation on the moulders’ earnings since the adoption 
of this clause of the agreement. 


Price Book System 


As stove foundries operate under the piece-work system, and 
many foundries have thousands of stove patterns, it became 
necessary that the moulders should have ready access to all the 
moulding price lists if they were to know that moulding prices 
were not being tampered with. The first step in this direction 
was taken in 1896, when the following rule was adopted : 


Firms composing the membership of the Stove Founders’ National 
Defence Association should furnish in their respective foundries a book 
containing the piece prices for moulding, the same to be placed in the 
hands of a responsible person. 


Some of the foundry owners were opposed to the idea of 
placing a price book in their moulders’ hands and the spirit of 
the clause was evaded by placing the book with the book-keeper 
or foreman, which interfered with, or wholly prevented, free 
access to it on the moulders’ part. The “law” was later on 
changed to provide that a price book should be placed in the care 
of the foreman and of a responsible moulder, and as time passed 
access to the price book became a matter of such everyday occur- 
rence that the questions which had originally arisen were 
practically forgotten. 
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Apprenticeship Ratio 


When the two associations met in their first conference the 
question of the ratio of apprentices was considered. At that time 
the Union’s ratio was one apprentice to the shop and one for 
every eight moulders employed. The foundry owners claimed 
that this did not supply a sufficient number of moulders to 
maintain the industry, but the moulders were unwilling to make 
any change. As time passed, the question became more serious, 
the data collected by the foundry owners making it clear that 
their argument was a just one. Eventually the moulders’ 
representatives were compelled to admit that the figures submitted 
were perhaps approximately accurate. This led the moulders’ 
officials to gather statistics themselves and these resulted in con- 
vincing them that the change was necessary. 

As it would be necessary to amend the constitution of the 
Moulders’ Union, the officers agreed to submit the question to 
the referendum vote of the membership. Notwithstanding the 
earnest effort which was made by the officers of the Union, the 
proposed amendment to the constitution was overwhelmingly 
defeated, only 504 voting in favour of the change and 15,842 
against it. This action of the membership tied the officers’ hands, 
and when the annual conference between the two associations 
met in 1902 a serious crisis had been reached. The situation was, 
however, temporarily met by the adoption of an agreement that, 
when a foundry owner was unable to secure a sufficient supply 
of journeymen moulders, the presidents of the two associations 
would make a personal investigation, and that, if the dearth of 
moulders was not due to prices or conditions in the foundry, an 
additional number of apprentices would be allowed. 

This, however, in no way disposed of the question. The 
Moulders’ Union was to hold a convention in i902, and the 
officers of the Stove Founders’ National Defence Association were 
invited to attend. They addressed the convention, and later the 
committee on apprentice ratio submitted a report favouring a 
ratio of one to six. The delegates refused to accept the com- 
mittee’s report, defeating it by a vote of 107 to 309, and also 
rejected another effort to adopt a ratio of one to seven. The 
situation thus created caused grave concern to the representatives 
of both associations. It was under these circumstances that one 
of the most vital features of the relationship between the two 
associations developed. The officers of both associations had 
learned to respect and to place confidence in the officers of the 
other association and to believe that education, rather than force, 
was the only sane, practical method for intelligent men to adopt 
in the adjustment of their differences. 

At the annual conference in 1904 the moulders’ representatives 
placed themselves definitely on record as favouring a ratio of 
one apprentice to every five journeymen. They informed the 
foundry owners that the question would be submitted to another 
referendum vote and that every effort would be made on their 
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part to have the question put before the membership in a con- 
vincing manner. During this second effort to secure a favourable 
vote the strongest of feelings were manifested by the moulders, 
When the vote was taken it was found that seventy-five local 
unions had refused to express an opinion, while other local 
unions sent in a vote equal to their entire membership. The 
result was 11,308 in favour of the change and 9,028 opposed. In 
this manner one of the first grave questions which arose between 
the two associations was disposed of upon its merits, as shown 
by the facts presented and through the application of educational 
methods instead of force. 


Moulding Machines 


Some years later, another question of most serious importance 
arose. The moulding machine had been introduced into the 
foundries to take the place to some extent of hand labour. The 
manufacturers of these machines claimed that they were adapted 
to stove foundries, and that the skill of the moulder was no 
longer required ; with this went the intimation that the use of 
the moulding machine would eliminate the Union from the 
foundries. As the moulding machines were being introduced 
into the stove foundries, the moulders were made to realise that 
a profound change was taking place, and the foundry owners 
were unwilling to enter into any agreement covering their 
operation. The moulders pressed the question from year to year, 
but without success. The owners, instead of placing apprentice 
boys on these machines, employed full-grown adults, and the 
moulders as a matter of self-protection classified these as 
apprentices, the result being that the number of apprentices 
learning the trade, except as moulding machine operators, was 
greatly diminished in some foundries. 

As the question became more acute and threatening in its 
aspects, unsuccessful efforts were made at the annual conference 
to reach an understanding, and in 1908 an agreement was entered 
into which provided a method by which piece prices for work 
made on moulding machines were to be established. Experience 
demonstrated that the method adopted was unsuccessful in its 
practical operation, and probably also unsound. But no solution 
could be found, and both associations faced the most serious pro- 
blem which they hadencountered. Finally, both associations agreed 
to the principle that, regardless of what the moulding machine was 
capable of doing, its operation should not result in reducing the 
moulder’s total earnings, that is to say, the foundry owner should 
enjoy whatever advantage came through the increased output 
due to the use of the moulding machine, but that the moulder 
should suffer no reduction in his total earnings even though the 
machine price for moulding was lower than when the same 
work was done by hand. 

The adoption of this principle served to allay the feeling of 
irritation and resentment which had developed among many of 
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the moulders and prepared the way for a final adjustment, which 
was reached in 1914. Previous to this time, there had been an 
opportunity for discovering just what moulding machines could 
do in stove foundries. Statistics had been gathered by the 
moulders as well as by the foundry owners so that there was a 
basis of ascertainable facts secured before the final agreement 
was entered into. In this case, as in that of the apprenticeship 
ratio, education was necessary. 


Following the establishment of the conference agreements, a 
change of attitude on the owners’ part occurred. As the agree- 
ments were applied year after year, the employers’ attitude of 
hostility towards the Union disappeared. The manager of the 
Bridge and Beach Co., in which originated the great strike and 
lock-out of 1887, thirteen years after, in 1900, said that he had 
gradually become “converted to the fact that trade unions are all 
right if the leaders are conservative and fair-minded”. He con- 
tinued : “We wish to run a union shop just as successfully as 
before we ran an open shop if we succeed others will 
follow”. In 1885 one of the largest stove manufacturers in 
America said that, if the trade union organisation could be 
dissolved entirely, “it would be beneficial to our employers’ 
associations, the public, and the workmen themselves”. Nineteen 
years after expressing these views the same manufacturer, addres- 
sing a meeting of the National Civic Federation in New York 
City, stated among other things: “I have fought the Union; I 
though it was to the interest of the manufacturers to destroy the 
Union, but I have been shown the error of my ways, and I am 
prepared to say now that it is the wise employer who encourages 
rather than discourages unionism”. Reviewing the career of the 

tove Manufacturers’ Defence Association, he pointed out that 


since 1891 we have had no strikes of any consequence. By means of 
these agreements troubles are reduced to the minimum. While there should 
be avoided the putting into agreement all matters of controversy which 
cannot possibly be settled by agreement, nevertheless, an agreement may 
be made which I assure you by my personal experience may be the greatest 
means of settling disputes between labour and capital and that will remove 
the bitter feeling that does, but. should not, exist between employer and 
employee. In order to make agreements effective you must recognise the 
Union, .. I want simply to impress you, from my experience, with the 
utmost value of agreements between employers and employees and the 
importance of having such agreements express certain essential things such 
as wages and shop conditions, without any attempt to cover every possible 
contingency. 


These views constitute a fair expression of the opinions held 
by members of the Stove Founders’ National Defence Association. 
Neither they nor the moulders claim the discovery of a way in 
which to solve the labour problem. They have simply solved the 
question, so far as they are concerned, of avoiding strikes and 
lock-outs and of jointly working out a solution of the minor and 
major problems that have arisen in connection with the develop- 
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ment of industry so far as the relationship of employer and 
employee in stove foundries is concerned. Their experiences 
present a striking contrast to the destructive methods adopted 
previous to 1891 and since that time. 

The method originally proposed for the working out of their 
problems, that is, the creation of a joint committee composed of 
equal numbers of each side, has worked most satisfactorily. 
Comparison of the progress made by groups of employers and 
employees who have adopted this method since that time and 
those who have had recourse to the principle of arbitration under 
which a third party is the deciding factor would seemingly 
indicate that the method adopted in the stove industry has proved 
the more efficient. Among other things, it has compelled both 
sides to rely upon themselves and to assume responsibility. It 
has compelled the joint representatives to realise that they must 
find the common ground upon which both can stand. It has 
prevented the methods and the atmosphere implied in overstate. 
ment of facts and irrelevant material for the purpose of influen- 
cing a judge or jury by befogging the issue from playing a part 
in the solution of the problems which could only be settled, first, 
by the ascertaining of facts, and secondly, by the knowledge that 
any agreement reached and based upon these facts must be bind- 
ing upon both parties and just in its operation, if friendly rela- 
tions were to continue. 

The general experiment, begun in March 1891, has been in 
operation for over thirty years. It has eliminated strikes and 
lock-outs in the stove industry. It has guaranteed as large 4 
measure of justice as men were capable of applying to them- 
selves as foundry owners and moulders. It has_ successfully 
weathered depressions in trade and busy times; it has passed 
through the trying period of the war and the still more difficult 
times which have affected industry within the last year or so. 
It has successfully stood all the tests which have been applied. 
The annual conferences and the contact between employers and 
moulders during these years have served to make each acquainted 
with the other in a manner which would have been impossible 
but for the agreements (3). The foundry owners have been 
forced to study more carefully the conditions affecting the 
moulders in their employ. The moulders have likewise been 
forced to study questions affecting the stove industry with which 
they would have but slight, if any, acquaintance, were it not 
for the conference agreements and the annual legislative session 
between the representatives of the two associations. 


— 


(3) Editorial Note. It has been pointed out in an article by Boris Emmet 
in the Monthly Labour Review of the Unrren States Bureau or Lasour Statistics, 
May 1918, pp. 168-179, that much of the success of these agreements is to be 
attributed to the continuity and high character of the personnel of the conferences, 
to which the author of the present article has contributed greatly. 
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Industrial Welfare Work in Great Britain 
by 
Elizabeth D. NEwcomB 
President of the Welfare Workers’ Institute, Great Britain 


countries where it is most frequently carried on, Great 

Britain and the United States. In Great Britain the follow- 
ing definition has been published by the Welfare Workers’ Institute, 
which, under the name of the Welfare Workers’ Association, 
was founded in 1913 as a professional association of men and 
women engaged in welfare work in industrial and commercial 
undertakings. 


T HE definition of welfare work differs widely in the two 


Welfare work in business and industria! enterprises is that part of the 
management concerned with the organisation of working conditions on such 
lines as will be acceptable to, and provide for, each individual worker — 

(1) Physical comfort and well-being ; 

(2) The full opportunity for the use of his abilities by the exercise of care 
and discrimination in the allocation of his work and duties ; 

(3) The means for the aevelopment of all his faculties. 

It aims at assisting the individual to fulfil his functions both as a citizen 
and producer in the interest of the community, as well as of the particular 
enterprise with which he is connected. It seeks to promote a better under- 
standing between employer and employed based on just dealing and mutual 
co-operation. 

The function of the welfare worker is to advise upon all matters con- 
cerned with the employment of labour, the working conditions, health, and 
general well-being of the workers; and to act as the executive officer in 
carrying into effect decisions made thereon. 


The American definition is best quoted from an official 
government source. In 1919 the United States Bureau of Labour 
Statistics, under the direction of Dr. Roval Meeker, issued a study 
of Welfare Work for Employees in Industrial Establishments in 
the United States (1), which was based on an investigation into work 
done in 431 establishments, the aggregate number of einployees 
concerned approximating 1,662,000. For the purpose of this 
investigation the term welfare was defined as follows : 


Anything for the comfort and improvement, intellectual or social, of 
the employees, over and above wages paid, which is not a necessity of the 
industry, nor required by law. 


The Commissioner states :* It must be clearly kept in mind, ina 
consideration of this report, that the investigation was concerned 
with so-called welfare work, as entirely separate and distinct 
from other phases of employment. Wages might be low, hours 
long, working conditions bad, and tenure of employment 
Insecure, but if the establishment had, before correcting these 





(*) Unrren States DEPARTMENT OF Lanovr, Bvreav or Larovr Statistics. Bul- 
letin No. 250, p. 139. Washington, Government Printing Office. 1919. 
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obvious evils, installed a good lunch room, wash room, or other 
welfare features, it was visited and scheduled for that alone”. 

This definition was drawn up with a definite practical end in 
view, namely, in order to limit the scope of the investigation 
undertaken by the Bureau of Labour Statistics and to bring 
it within practical bounds ; nevertheless, it is, generally speaking, 
true to say that welfare work in the United States is not the 
elastic thing that is understood by the term in Great Britain. 
The English interpretation is more comprehensive, and includes 
much of what in the United States is variously known as “ service 
work”, “employment management”, or “industrial relations”. 
In fact, it is necessary not to be led astray by similarity in terms. 
Different conditions require different remedies, and the human 
conditions obtaining in America are different in many ways from 
those in England. The mere fact of the greater size and the 
larger number of people employed in the average factory in 
America alters the problem, and if we add the enormously difficult 
element of foreign labour and the different aspect presented by 
trade unionism, it is easy to see that great variety of treatment 
must necessarily obtain in the two countries. 

The comparatively stable labour conditions in England have 
undoubtedly lent themselves to a wider interpretation of welfare 
work than those in the United States. It is not possible to do 
intensive work of the kind about to be described in a factory 
having an average of fifty workers and a labour turnover of one 
thousand two hundred per cent., as reported by the United States 
Department of Labour, or in firms of the type reported in 
Milwaukee, where twenty-one factories have an average of 26,662 
employees actually working and a loss of 37,016 in one year. 
Corresponding figures are not kept in England with regard to the 
majority of firms, but when these are available they show a 
labour turnover in normal years of fourteen or fifteen per cent., 
falling as low as two or three per cent. in specially good factories. 
In the cotton industry, it is not uncommon to find grey-headed 
~ a and women in the same mill which they entered as half- 
imers. 


DEVELOPMENTS IN GREAT BRITAIN 


In a country where the personnel in factories changes s0 
little (2) from year to year, a corporate life is developed, and a 





(?) Accurate figures are kept for the factory workers—a total population 
of between three and four thousand (excluding office staff-—of Messrs. Peek 
Frean & Co., and show a labour turnover of three per cent. during 1912, 1913, 
and 1914. During the war the figures were highly irregular, bul since the war 
a steady fall has taken place. until at the end of 1921 the loss is less than one 
per cent. A higher figure is given for Messrs. Rowntree, York, in The Human 
Factor in Business, by B. S Rowntree. who quotes 12.8 per cent. for men in 1920, 
the average number of male employees for the year being 2.966; and 13.1 per 
cent. for women, the average total female employees being 3,712. “In the case 
of women the turnover will always remain comparatively high, since all girls 
leave when they marry. Apart from those who left on that account the women’s 
turnover is about 6 per cent”. 
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tradition is formed which becomes the background of welfare - 
work. A factory, like a school, college, or other permanent 
association of people for a common purpose, develops a life of 
its own, and when all those engaged in it realise consciously or 
unconsciously that they are part of an organism which can be 
harmed or helped by every action of theirs, then the welfare 
spirit is developed. 

The sort of tradition meant is curiously enough often created 
in small concerns where conditions are bad and almost every 
provision of the Factory Acts is broken; but the personal 
friendship and interest taken by the head of the firm in each 
individual alongside of whom he works goes far to compensate 
for these defects. It must be realised that without this corpor- 
ate feeling welfare work cannot be established, even though con- 
ditions are guod, and canteens, rest rooms. playing fields, and 
all the paraphernalia of welfare are of the best. It is, perhaps, 
because of this fact that welfare work began originally in England 
in firms of the family type, e.g. Messrs. Cadbury, Rowntree, Fry, 
Cash, Coleman, and Reckitt. Each of these firms began in a 
tentative way, some twenty or more years ago, to lay great stress 
on the physical condition of their workers, endeavouring to 
improve this by gymnastics, swimming, organised games, and 
so forth. The paternal spirit was very evident in these early 
attempts at welfare work, which were begun in much the same 
spirit as that which inspired Robert Owen in New Lanark almost 
a hundred years before, when he proclaimed the fact that “no 
people or population can be made good, intelligent, and happy 
except by a rational and natural education and useful employment 
or occupation, giving equal exercise to body and mind under 
healthy conditions” (3). A certain degree of progress was possible 
under such a benevolent despotism as cou!d make people good, 
intelligent, and happy. 

But, as that stage is reached in each factory, the way is barred, 
and no further progress is possible until the workers are invited 
to co-operate in securing their own welfare. This seems a most 
obvious step, but its achievement means an instant widening of 
the whole conception of welfare work, and its recognitiun is a 
serious contribution towards the solution of the industrial 
problem. Professor Urwick, for instance, says: “Management 
provision for the welfare of the workers is out of court today, 
because we are in a different world, with different consciousness 
of our ownership in ourselves. Employees know that it is their 
welfare which is at stake, and that they are the owners of 
themselves, and not owned by their masters” (4). 

It is an interesting fact that there are in existence in Great 
Britain today examples of welfare work in all its stages, sometimes 





(*) The Life of Rohert Owen, by Himself. Reprinted from the original edition 
of 1857-1858. London, Bell. 1920. 

(*) London School of Economics and Political Science. Address given 
22 October 1918, 
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factories in the same town being separated by nearly a century 
of thought. In the most modern type the idea of welfare being 
administered by the employer for the worker is becoming merged 
in the new development of co-cperation between worker and 
employer for the benefit of all. Welfare work, therefore, in the 
wide sense in which the term is understood in Great Britain, 
includes not only the activities of the “welfare worker” strictly 
so called, but also a very great deal of the business conducted on 
works committees or works councils. The welfare work in a 
factory is, in fact, often divided between such a works committee 
and a welfare worker. Some remarks on the more intimate 
possible future relations between these two agents of welfare will 
be found in the course of this article, and especially at the close. 


POSITION AND TRAINING OF WELFARE WORKERS 


With regard to the numbers of welfare workers employed in 
Great Britain at the present time, completely accurate figures 
are not forthcoming to compare with the 431 establishments 
investigated in the United States in 1919, though full time workers 
were not employed by all of these. Sidney Webb gives the 
number as 600 in 1917, which was increased to 1,000 before the 
end of the war. In the pre-war period only twenty-five firms 
were known to employ full-time welfare workers, and in 1921 
the number is estimated at 600. 

The early “welfare employers” were their own welfare 
workers, but owing to the complexity of modern industry no 
employer or works manager has time for the.intensive study of 
the individual human beings in the concern that is needed, and 
therefore this part of the work of management is usually 
delegated to an official who is variously called “ Welfare Worker”, 
“Employment Manager”, or “Social Secretary”. It is obvious 
from the very delicate nature of the work to be undertaken that 
the welfare worker needs very careful training in addition to the 
possession of the right kind of personality. He should be adapt- 
able, possess plenty of sound common sense, and if this is 
balanced by the invaluable gift of a sense of humour, so much 
the better. 

An excellent report has been recently issued by the Joint 
University Council for Social Studies (5). In drawing up the 
report the representatives of eleven Universities and two 
University Colleges having social study courses were assisted by 
a special committee consisting of representatives of the Factory 
Department of the Home Office, the Ministry of Labour, em- 
ployers, trade unionists, the Welfare Workers’ Institute, and the 
Industrial Welfare Society. In addition te a scheme of training, 
the report gives a concise account of the employment of welfare 
workers, especially during the war, shows how the need for 


(5) Jor University Counci. For Sociat Stuptes : Report on University Training 
for Welfare Work. 1921. 
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training was emphasised by the experience gained during that 
period, and expresses a careful opinion as to the scope of welfare 
work. 

The course of training for non-graduates covers full-time work 
for two years, and for graduates one year by special arrangement. 
It consists partly of attendance at lectures and tutorial classes, 
and partly of “actual participation under supervision in various 
social activities, which will give the candidate some first-hand 
acquaintance with working-class life, the operation of public 
Departments and of voluntary organisations for social work”. 

The subjects of instruction include economics, economic 
history, social and political philosophy, psychology, public 
administration, industrial law, business organisation, industrial 
structure and problems. The practical side of the curriculum 
includes training in administration under skilled guidance in 
connection with health, housing, employment, education, etc., 
with specialised training in a well-organised welfare department 
in the second year. 

With regard to the age at which students should enter for the 
social study courses, “it should be borne in mind that it is undesir- 
able for anyone, man or woman, to undertake welfare work, even 
in a subordinate capacity, who has not attained a certain degree 
of maturity of thought and experience. Thisisnot tobe measured 
by age or scholastic records, and therefore it would be unwise to 
insist on a too rigid standard in either as a condition of admission 
to the training course. As, however, we are of opinion that 
students should qualify for social work generally before specialis- 
ing on welfare work, younger candidates will be in a position 
to gain experience in other forms of less responsible social work 
before undertaking responsible welfare posts, which are not 
generally open to persons under the age of twenty-five years”. 


DUTIES OF THE WELFARE WORKER 


Among the duties of the welfare worker the most important 
is undoubtedly the engagement or selection of new labour. “If 
an employer is committed to regarding his employees in some 
sense as partners he must select those partners with care, for his 
relation with them will be morally if not legally of a more 
permanent nature than hitherto” (6). It is, therefore, essential 
that those who will respond to this idea should be chosen ; 
moreover if an employer gives the utmost possible security of 
tenure, it is necessary to attract the kind of workers who will not 
leave in a few weeks. . 

This is of the greatest importance with regard to the juvenile 
element. Young workers need a careful interview with the 
object of finding out their individual bent, and of being placed 





(*) Pamphlet entitled Welfare Work in Industry and Commerce; from a 
paper given hy Miss FE. T. Kelly (Messrs Debenham) at a Conference on Welfare 
Work, held at the Home Office, July 1920. 
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at the work best suited to their taste, age, health and future 
development. The factory doctor may well be consulted here, and 
many workers use a fewsimple psychological tests adapted to the 
requirements of the particular trade concerned. Some firms have 
a “vestibule” or “initiation” (7) school, in which young workers 
spend their first few weeks, learning the history of the raw 
material and of the product, the geography and rules of the 
factory, and generally the easiest way of performing several 
operations. After a short time the teacher is able to recommend 
which boys and girls show aptitude for va-ious types of work, 
and the youngsters enter the factory far better equipped to take 
their places than many an employee who has been there for 
years. Another advantage of the scheme is that the girls get to 
know people in other departments, and a general feeling of “ esprit 
de corps” is fostered. The factory becomes “our factory” in their 
minds, instead of “the factory” (8). 

It may be well to note here in passing the impossibility of 
expecting workers to take an interest in routine repetition work, 
when they do not even know what part their operation takes 
in the finished product, and have possibly never seen even a single 
finished article. The writer had this forcibly brought home to 
her towards the end of the war when a munition worker asked 
to be allowed to see a shell before the war was over! The girl 
had been employed during the whole period in a factory which 
was turning out hundreds of shells weekly, and had never been 
outside her own department, which made small screws and fuse 
parts. This request led to organised factory visits for employees, 
and great was the joy of the girl worker when she saw the 
screws she had been turning out by the thousand assembled into 
the complete fuse. In this connection the following paragraph 
from The Biscuit Boz (%) of December 1921 will be of interest : 


Employees who have been with the House for twenty-five years are 
being conducted around the Works at Drummond Road. Small congenial 
parties are made up from time to time, and the morning is devoted to this 
happy arrangement. It seems a very desirable innovation this, for we 
heard recently from an old servant of fifty years’ standing, now on the 
retired list, that he had never really been around the works until] the other 
day, when he accompanied a party of friends on one of the usual afternoon 
tours {i. e. those for outside visitors]. 


What now remains to be done in this direction is for another 
enterprising firm to bridge the gap between the youngsters and 
those of twenty-five years’ service. There are surely many in 
this category who would appreciate such a tour, though we must 
admit there are practical difficulties in ,the way. 





; (7) Messrs Cadbury Bros. Bourneville ; Messrs Rowntree, York (girls only); 
Messrs Robinson, Chesterfield ; Messrs Hans Renold, Manchester (certain classes 
of workers only). 
(*) B. S. Rowntree: The Human Factor in Business. London, Longmans, 
Green & Co, 1921. : 
(*) The Biscuit Ror is the works magazine of Messrs, Peek Frean & Co., 
Bermondsey, London. 
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The “initiation school” in which a boy or girl spends the 
whole of his time during his early days with the firm at the 
firm’s expense is not tou be confused with a “works’ school”. A 
number of employers have started these works’ schools in anticipa- 
tion of the Day Continuation Schoo! clauses of the Education Act 
of 1918, which are unhappily not yet generally enforced. Such 
works’ schools are usually staffed by the local education authority, 
the firm providing classrooms and equipment. The boys and 
girls between the ages of fourteen and sixteen attend the school 
on one full day a week, or two half-days, taking a general course, 
technical instruction being given to apprentices only, or reserved 
for the years between sixteen and eighteen (!°). Emphasis is laid 
on the necessity for the continuation of the more general and 
literary education of the children ; “the girls are beginning to 
realise how terribly handicapped are people who grow up unable 
to express their thoughts either in words or in writing, what 
pain, inconvenience, and injustice the uneducated sometimes 
suffer, simply because they cannot state their case in such a 
way as to elicit attention”. The curriculum of such a school 
generally includes mathematics, physical training, English 
language and literature, drawing, and possibly civics or public 
and personal hygiene. 

Unfortunately owing to the postponement of the “Appointed 
Day” under the 1918 Act, some of these schools have been given 
up, but a number of firms consider them so important that, though 
trade has been unprecedentedly bad, they are maintaining them 
in the hope of better times. For instance, at a Conference of the 
Association for the Advancement of Education in Industry and 
Commerce held in 1921, Mr. Marshall of Messrs. Thos. Firth 
& Sons, Sheffield, stated that “we have had over three years’ 
experience of these classes. They are of inestimable value and 
form the finest branch that has been taken up in connection with 
our welfare scheme”. There is no doubt that these schools are 
doing a great pioneer work in making experiments and preparing 
the way for a general adoption of the 1918 Education Act. 

Closely allied with the subject of education in the factory is 
that of recreation, the provision of which is even considered by 
some to be the main object of welfare work. 

Undoubtedly those who work happily together will desire to 
play together, but the impetus should come from the workers 
themselves, for some elaborate and expensive schemes initiated 
by the employers have been failures. Im a number of firms 
rooms for indoor amusement (e. g. the canteen, when not other- 
wise in use), and playing fields are provided by the firm, and 
then handed over to the works committee or a special recreation 
committee of the workers to manage, all other expenses being 
borne by those who benefit by these amenities. In a few cases 
rent is paid to the firm and in at least one instance the workers 





(**). An account of the working of such a school is described in A Day Con- 
linuation School at Work, edited by G. W. J. Wray and R. W. Fercuson. 
London, Longmans, Green & Co. 1920. 
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have bought their own ground by instalments (!!). A co-operative 
plan of this description gives more real enjoyment and is more 
conducive to real welfare than the gift of an extensive park or 
even a golf course. 

Many reformers are of the opinion that schemes of recreation 
are quite outside the scope of any firm ; that their continuance 
lays undue stress on the factory as the main influence in men’s 
lives ; and that the community should provide means of recreation 
for its citizens. The chief duty of the employer is, after all, to 
see that every worker receives such a wage as will enable him 
to live in reasonable comfort, which, of course, includes a certain 
amount of recreation. 


WELFARE WORK AND WORKS COMMITTEES 


Works committees on the lines of the Whitley Report develop 
automatically wherever the new spirit of co-operation between 
employer and employed, already touched upon, has grown up. 
They do not usually start in the form and with the name they 
finally take, but this again is a sign of healthy growth. Some- 
times the foundation has heen laid as long as twenty years ago 
in a jointly-run recreation or sports club ; sometimes a canteen 
committee is the forerunner, but in every case the element of 
joint control is present. 

The history of the works committee movement has yet to be 
written, but the student will find much of interest in the records 
of the early struggles of infant committees in pioneer firms. At 
first neither employers nor workers appear to have a very definite 
object, but both must be actuated with a desire to experiment in 
obtaining a better understanding of one another and in working 
together for mutual aims. This will involve the recognition that 
there is no such fundamental difference between the aims of 
capital and labour as is commonly supposed, and that, in reality, 
in the same factory both are affected by the same causes, though 
perhaps not to the same degree. For instance, it is obviously 
to the interest of both employer and employed to have a good 
market for the wares produced by their joint ability ; it is equally 
to the interest of both to have good time-keeping, a small labour 
turnover, security of employment, low sickness and accident 
records, and, generally speaking, what is called a “good tone” 
in the works. The results of long continued co-operation in 
motive and in action between all sections of an industrial com- 
munity cannot yet be calculated, but they may quite possibly be 
almost of a revolutionary character. 

In place of suspicion we should have mutual confidence; in 
place of secrecy, open plain dealing and speaking ; in place of 
restriction upon output on either side, mutual agreement as to 
the least fatiguing working day and the best means of obtaining 
the highest production from it. We must not be led away into 


(11) The Phoenix Dynamo Co. Ltd., Bradford. 
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thinking such a Utopia exists at present in any concern, though 
several have gone considerably beyond the half-way house 
towards it. There is much pioneer work to be done in clearing 
away the antagonism and suspicion based on a century of 
repression and wrong-doing ; and before any such scheme of 
co-operation is possible the employers must take the first steps. 
The workers’ suspicion of their actions is so deeprooted, and has 
so much justification in fact, that it will take years to overcume 
it, and the pioneers of the new industrial relationship may not 
see the results of their labours in this generation. 

A few examples of what has already been done in this direction 
may show the possibilities that are opening before this kind 
of work. 

A firm in the North of England employing some two thousand 
men and women had a tradition of enlightened dealing with its 
workpeople, and a joint recreation scheme had been in operation 
for about twelve years. All workers were engaged through the 
welfare department and properly introduced into the factory 
fellowship. A “welfare” committee followed, which was 
composed of representatives of the workers elected by secret 
ballot in the proportion of one to every hundred, with a smaller 
number of nominated representatives of the management. This 
committee met every month, or more often if necessary, for 
about three years, its function being to discuss and advise on all 
matters concerning the working conditions, the arrangement of 
the hours of work and holidays, the health and comfort of the 
workers, and generally everything to do with factory life except 
trade union matters, which were settled between the shop 
stewards committee and the management. After three years’ 
successful working the two commitiees amalgamated to form a 
true works committee, whose sphere of operations consists of 
all matters affecting the workers at work. 

The committee has already re-arranged the working day, 
allowed smoking in the works during certain hours, provided 
a break in the morning for women workers, detected and punished 
petty pilfering, and decided on the length and date of holidays. 
All new departures in policy and all new staff appointments 
are explained before they take place by the management repres- 
entatives, and discussed by the committee, who form a link 
between management and workers, interpreting one to the other, 
and by this means avoiding many causes of misunderstanding 
and disagreement. 

It must be borne in mind, however, that these results were 
not achieved in a day. At first the matters brought forward for 
discussion by the workers’ side are petty grievances, which only 
needed to be expressed to be set right. The management 
naturally becomes bored by this stage, which is common to all 
works committees, and complains that meetings are not worth 
the time spent on them unless something constructive is evolved, 
and that the workers lack initiative and managerial ability. 
With patience, however, these difficulties can be overcome. The 
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grievances, small as they may appear, have rankled for years, 
and with their removal a new spirit gradually comes into being. 
The constituents of the committee members to whom they report 
after each meeting, see that something 1s actually being done, 
and are more ready with suggestions, which, as time goes on, 
take the form of a constructive policy. 

No one can read the minutes of a representative works com- 
mittee for a year without being struck by the great development 
that has taken place in the kind of things discussed. Complaints 
of the quality of the tea in the canteen, or the underheating of a 
certain department, give way to a serious discussion on method 
of payment or the best way to deal with the unemploymeni 
problem, and the way is prepared for an honest, open handling 
of really contentious matters when they arise. 

The Bourneville (!2) works council, working through standing 
committees, administers the recreation grounds, controls _ the 
catering department, and awards scholarships to universities and 
other educational institutions. It has also instituted a scheme 
for building houses for employees. It administers a sick benefit 
fund, controls. savings and other charitable collections in the 
works, investigates accidents and takes preventive measures, 
administers ambulance work, and awards prizes for the improve 
ment of processes, etc. The firm makes the council an annual 
grant of £2,000, which it administers for ary of these purposes. 

In other firms the works committee has interviewed applicants 
for the post of welfare worker and made the final decision in 
consultation with the managing director, allocated the work at 
a period of bad trade in order to avoid dismissals by general 
short time, and generally undertaken a great deal of the work 
usually considered to belong only to the management. In this 
connection an employer (1%) states that he has considered “some 
of the functions of management which most concern the workers, 
with a view to seeing how far the autocratic (or bureaucratic) 
secrecy and exclusiveness which usually surround business 
management, as far as the workers are concerned, is really 
unavoidable, or how far it could be replaced by democratic 
discussion and joint action. The conclusion is that there is no 
reason inherent in the nature of the questions themselves why 
this cannot be done to a very considerable extent”. He also 
states that “more important than any reconstruction of manage 
ment machinery, more important even than the remedying of 
specific grievances, is the establishing of some degree of ordinary 
human touch and sympathy between management and men”. 

The firm of Peek Frean and Co. has had a representative 
works committee for three years, following very closely the lines 
laid down in the Whitley Report. Among other pieces of work 
undertaken by this committee has been the drawing up of the 
regulations to be observed by employees entitled to holidays, the 





(2) Messrs. Cadbury Bros. 
('3) Mr. C. G. Renotp* Workshop Committees. London, Pitman. 1921. 
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formulation of a compulsory contributory scheme for pensions, 
and the setting up of machinery to deal with alleged unfair 
dismissals. This latter is of special interest and the details are 
quoted from the Book of Rules given to all workers. 


A manager, having come to the conclusion that an employee must be 
discharged, will inform him of his decision, adding that if he wishes to 
appeal against this decision the directors have set up machinery to enable 
him to do so, but that the appeal must be made at once. Upon the employee 
deciding to appeal, the manager will refer him to the welfare secretary, and 
will inform the employee that he will be suspended until the directors’ 
decision is known. The welfare secretary will communicate with the vice- 
chairman of the works committee, who will arrange with the head of the 
department for an investigation to take place at once. Should the directors 
completely exonerate the employee, he will be paid for the period of suspen- 
sion, payment being estimated in the same manner as payment for holidays. 


This machinery works well in practice ; out of a total of eight 
appeals which were heard during the current year, in six cases 
the managers’ decision was confirmed, and in the other two the 
men were reinstated. 

Another point worthy of remark in connection with this com- 
mittee is that in its first year the directors nominated as its 
secretary the person whom they thought best fitted to undertake 
the work, namely, the welfare worker. In the second year the 
post was thrown open to election by the members, and the 
welfare worker was again unanimously appointed, and in each 
succeeding year he has been re-elected by the workers. 

This committee has also undertaken the complete organisation 
of the workers of the factory in trade unions, the following 
report having been presented by its Trade Union Sub-Committee : 


The Sub-Committee appointed to investigate and report on the subject 
of trade unions has now completed its enquiry and begs to submit the 
following recommendations :— 

(1) That all Peek Frean & Co.’s emplovees, except managers and outdoor 
staff. shall become members of trade unions, provided the Company is 
prepared to make this a condition of employment. 

(2' That clerks, engineers, carpenters and jomers, printers, casemakers, 
and other emplovees for whom special trades unions exist shall become 
members of those unions, 

(3) That all other employees shall become members of one of the follow- 
ing unions :— ' 

(a) The National Union of General Workers: 

(b) The National Federation of Women Workers. 

The members of the Suh-Committee fully realise the drastic nature of 
these recommendations, but their investigations have satisfied them that the 
procedure indicated ahove is necessary for the realisation of the Whitley 
Scheme and is in the best interests of all concerned (**). 


The Directors in considering the report wished to express 
“their entire concurrence with the evident desire to organise the 
employees in the biscuit-manufacturing industry manifested in the 
report generally”, but could not agree to make membership in 
a trade union a condition of employment. 





(**) Works Committee Supplement of The Biscuit Box for 2 Dec, 1918. 
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Under these circumstances the works committee took the 
organisation of the workers in hand themselves and arranged 
meetings on the firm’s premises which were addressed by promi- 
nent trade unionists, after which a lengthy report (#5) was pre- 
sented showing the degree of organisation in each section of the 
business, and the members of the committee were made respons. 
ible for canvassing their constituents as to trade union membership 
until 100 per cent. could be shown. 

A unique feature of the works committee of this firm is the 
almost verbatim report of every meeting of the committee which 
is issued as a supplement to The Biscuit Box, the works magazine, 
which is sold at the low price of one penny and bought by 
practically every member of the firm. 

In a number of other firms membership of a trade union is an 
essential condition for membership of the works committee, which 
is thus virtually a shop stewards committee. In the engineering 
trade, where complete organisation is the rule, this is the case, 
and also in the cotton trade, where all the workers join the 
appropriate trade union as a matter of course. 

Messrs. Cadbury Brothers are in much the same position as 
Messrs. Peek Frean & Co. on this point. It is stated in A Works 
Council in Being, a booklet published by the firm in 1921, “ that 
the 8,000 employees at Bournville are well organised as regards 
trade union membership and that the works council and shop 
committee scheme in operation has been established not only 
on the basis of recognition of the unions, but with the stipulation 
that trade union rules and customs shall not be contravened 
without the written consent of the union concerned”. From the 
“Powers and Functions” section of the Constitution of the Bourn- 
ville Works Council is taken this “Important Notice”: “The 
directors and the works council are agreed that there is an 
advantage to both sides in negotiation with organised labour, and 
that, therefore, membership of a trades union is desirable”. 
Then follows a list of twenty unions which are represented at the 


works. 
LEGISLATION AND THE WELFARE WORKER 


While pioneer firms of the type mentioned have been experi- 
menting in the direction of a more democratic type of welfare 
work, public opinion as to the legal requirements that should be 
enforced on all factories and: workshops has made great strides. 

The law can only enforce a minimum, but this minimum is 
being continually raised as the standard attained by the best 
employers continually outdistances it. The British Factory Act 
is at present in great need of revision, and has, in fact, heen in 
some directions superseded by Welfare Orders made under the 
Police, Factories, etc. Miscellaneous Act 1916, while the hours 
of labour in many industries have been reguiated by trade boards 





(#5) Ibid., Sept. 1919. 
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and agreements between trade unions and employers’ federations. 
At first the Home Office Orders and Regulations dealt with certain 
rocesses in certain “dangerous” trades, and prescribed special 
protective clothing and washing accoinmodation for those engaged 
in those processes, and forbade such workers to eat food in any 
workshop devoted tosucha process. Later these Orders were exten- 
ded to all those engaged in a dangerous trade; and later still, Welfare 
Orders were made for the whole of a great industry scattered in 
large or small firms all over the country. Examples of these are 
the Laundry Order, Fruit Preserving Order, and, most important 
of all, the (Draft) Textiles Order. By these a high standard of 
welfare is enforced as a legal requirement on every firm in the 
trade. Workers engaged in wet or dusty processes must be 
provided with protective clothing and suitable accommodation 
must be provided for clothing put off during working hours, and 
“the accommodation so provided shall be placed under the 
charge of a responsible person”. The occupier must also provide 
“a suitable and adequate canteen or mess-room”, “adequate and 
suitable washing facilities with a sufficient supply of clean towels, 
sap, and warm water” ; also “ facilities for sitting for all workers 
whose work is done standing, so as to enable them to take 
advantage of any opportunities for resting which may occur in 
the course of their employment”. 

Arrangements for first-aid, an ambulance room, and an 
ambulance carriage, are also to be made, and in every case a 
“responsible person” must be in charge. The law thus vaguely 
hints at the appointment of welfare workers, but since the war 
this has not been enforced by any Act of Parliament; and, as 
a matter of fact, such compulsory requirement of what in essence 
is voluntary would not be welcomed by “welfare employers” or 
welfare workers. 

The Factory Department of the Home Office is steadily bring- 
ing backward firms into line with standard conditions and 
observing and recommending improvements with a view to the 
continual raising of the standard. The Annual Report of the 
Chief Inspector of Factories and Workshops for 1920 states: 
“The steady, quiet reform being carried on by supervisors and 
managers of welfare in individual factories, and by the quickening 
activities of workers, individually and through works committees, 
make it certain that the improvements already recorded will 
steadily spread, largely on the initiative of workers themselves, 
throughout industry. Even the remaining striking and extreme 
contrasts between conditions in old conservative works as yet 
mainly untouched by Welfare Orders, and those in others 
reformed under stress of war needs, or other subsequent causes, 
make it certain that general standardising of welfare conditions 
is on its way”. The Factory Department, through the visits of 
its inspectors and subsequent legislation based largely on their 
observations and experience, has for long shown itself to be one 
of the best and most far-seeing friends of the welfare movement, 
both in this and in other countries. 
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The minimum legal requirements of the various Acts, therefore, form 
the basis uf the welfare worker’s duties, but otherS develop logically and 
naturally from this, ull we have canteens, recreational and educational 
schemes, medical departments, employment department, thrift societies, etc,, 
all more ur less directly under welfare supervision. Round this work ag 
@ nucleus gather all the forces which make for cvo-operalion and goodwill in 
the factory community. The more these are given an outlet in the direction 
and guidance of the common life, the more successful will welfare work be, 
The provision of merely material comforts does not constitute, though it 
invariably accompanies, welfare work (?*). 


The genius of welfare work is that it develops so differently 
under different conditions, and any standard that is enforced by 
law is limited by the fact that it must be applicable in ever 
particular case. The basis is the same everywhere, namely, “ the 
acceptance of industry as a social service shared by both capital 
and labour, in which every individual has a part to play, not 
of necessity equal in importance, but equally essential to the 
end in view. The standpoints of both capital and labour have 
to find some approximation, and the old fear and distrust—and 
their causes—have to be removed. It means a recognition on the 
part of the management of a principle whose aim is mutuality 
rather than dominance, and which requires, at the very outset, 
a keen appreciation of human needs and an examination of 
standpoints which have been considered as necessarily conflicting 
on the part of all concerned” (17). 


TuHeE ATTITUDE OF THE TRADE UNIONS 


The attitude of the great trade unions is altering as they come 
to understand more clearly what welfare work really is. Before 
the war they practically ignored the movement, though in certain 
instances there was co-operation between individual welfare 
workers and trade union organisers. The artificial conditions 
resulting from the war and the appointment of a number of 
welfare workers wholly ignorant of industrial life led to many 
misunderstandings and unfortunate incidents. 

A conference on welfare work was called on 5 May 1917 by the 
Standing Joint Committee of Women’s Industrial Organisations, 
which included the Labour Party, the Women’s Co-operative 
Guild, the Women’s Trade Union League, and the Railway 
Women’s Guild. The Committee drew up a “Reconstruction 
Charter of Industrial Welfare Work” which was passed in 
sections by the meeting (18). These included a “demand” for the 
amendment of the Factory Acts to secure, among other altera- 
tions, the reduction of the working hours of all persons over 48 
to 48 and of all persons under 18 to 24 hours per week. 





(2*) Jomr Untversiry Covxcit FoR Sociar Srupies : Report on University 
Training for Welfare Work. 1921. 

('7) E. T. Ketty and M. L. Haskins: Foundations of Industrial Welfare. 
London. 1921. 

(**) The Labour Woman, May and June, 1917. London. 
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With regard to welfare work as such, the following resolution 
was passed, which, while intended by its supporters to be a 
severe criticism of some war-time welfare work, really pointed 
the way to its further democratic development, which was already 


beginning. 


That this Committee declares its conviction that the establishment of 
a system of welfare workers in the service of employers can never materially 
increase the well-being of the workers as a whole; and that, while it 
advocates the employment of women to supervise the work of women, 
it does not consider that such supervisors should be regarded as having 
any other functions than those of management. 

It protests against any extension of control over the private lives of 
the workers, and asserts that in every factory the welfare, social and 
physical, of the workers is best looked after by the workers themselves. 

With this object in view this conference urges that in every workshop and 
factory there should be a trades union committee, not only to look after 
wages and similar conditions, but to interest itself in all the concerns of 
the workers under their direction, and to make representations thereupon, 
when necessary, to the management, 


It is interesting to compare the resolution of this Labour 
women’s group in 1917 with the Labour attitude a year later, 
when a constructive programme of the conditions under which 
welfare work should be carried on was outlined by the Joint 
Committee of the Woolwich Labour Party (19). 


We submit that the following conditions are essential to any sheme 
of welfare supervision that is to win the full confidence and support of 
the workers :— 

(1) Welfare supervision must aim primarily at promoting the welfare 

come of the workers, ana not at increasing the workers’ output. 
(2) In the interest of welfare supervision and of the workers, duties 


efore which conilict with welfare supervision must not be included in the work 
rtain of welfare supervisors. 
fare (3) Welfare schemes and supervisors must be under a democratic system 
itions of control, in which the workers shall have equal participation with the 
er of employers. 
(4) The established field of operations of trade unions and their officials 
many must he clearly and loyally recognised by welfare schemes and supervisors. 
(5) Welfare supervisors should be drawn, as far as possible, from among 
y the the workers. 


(6) Welfare supervisors should not be appointed without preliminary 


Lions, training or experience, such training to include a knowledge of trade 

ative union aims and methods. 

way (7) The remuneration and hours of all assistants in welfare supervision 

ction work (e.g. canteen workers) must he of trade union standard, 

d in (8) If government control of welfare supervision is maintained after 
the war, such control must be transferred from the Ministry of Munitions 

r the to the Ministry of Labour. 

Itera- We submit further :— 


er 18 (9) That there should be the maximum of efficient co-operation among 
local welfare schemes, especially with regard to small factories. 
(10) That there should be the maximum of efficient co-operation between 
local welfare schemes and the municipality, especially with regard to health, 
versily housing. transit, and recreation. 
(11) That as welfare supervision will probably become a fermanent and 
‘eljare. extending element of the industrial system, there should be held in each 


("*) The Woolwich Pioneer, 22 Feb. 1918. 
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industrial centre one or more conferences, convened by the trades council, 
or, where there is also a local Labour Party, both bodies jointly, for the 
purpose of considering the aims, scope, and methods of welfare supervision ; 
and that such local conferences should be followed by a joint conference 
of the Trades Union Congress and the National Labour Party. 


From 1918 to the present time the attitude of organised 
Labour has been gradually becoming more friendly to welfare 
work, particularly since the force of many of the objections 
mentioned in the Woolwich Memorandum were felt with equal 
strength by the welfare workers themselves. A small number of 
specially trained and educated women had entered the profession 
before the war, and the influence and assistance of these, together 
with that of the universities, and of the Health of Munition 
Workers Committee, which had been set up by the Ministry of 
Munitions in 1915 and had issued valuable reports during the 
whole war period, were all focussed in the direction of t-aining. 

The professional body of welfare workers themselves, con- 
stituted in 1913, reorganised their Association under the name 
of the Welfare Workers’ Institute in 1919, and their new bye- 
laws provided that after 30 September 1920 the diploma or 
certificate of one of the anproved training courses would be 
normally required as a qualification for membership. 

With the return to peace conditions only those firms whose 
welfare work had stood the test of the war continued their 
welfare department, and these were naturally those in which 
the spirit of welfare had gained a firm hold. As the paternal, 
and possibly interfering, type gave way to a democratic organisa- 
tion based on works committees, the attitude of trade unionism 
became more friendly, though it must be admitted that certain 
types of workshop committees were objected to on the grounds 
that they usurped the place of trade unionism in the factory. 
All the more successful committees have steered clear of this 
danger, and some have even put in the forefront of their 
programme the complete organisation of the workers in unions (®). 

The changed attitude of trade unionism to welfare work is 
more an affair of the relations between individual trade union 
officials and welfare workers and works committees than of 
public pronouncement, but it is reflected in the action of joint 
industrial councils for various trades, in many of which welfare 
and health questions take a prominent place. 

For instance, the Industrial Council for the Building Trade 
has a Safety and Welfare Committee and also an Education 
Committee, the former concerned with health questions, occupa- 
tional diseases, and research work, and the latter with 
apprenticeship and education generally. At a special meeting of 
the Covncil held on 11 November 1921, to consider the question 
of accident prevention, the trade union representatives proposed, 
and the employers’ representatives seconded, the following 


(2°) Cf. p. 563 above. 
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resolution, which was adopted : “That the Council recommends 
its constituent bodies favourably to consider the advisability of 
becoming affiliated to the British Industrial Safety First Associa- 
tion”. 

The Joint Indfstrial Council for the Pottery Trade has adopted 
a schedule of welfare recommendations which are being pressed 
upon all employers in the trade. “The operatives have been 
invited to suggest ways and means of overcoming the difficulty 
of finding accommodation at the smaller works for the necessary 
messroom, and also to suggest the minimum number of basins 
to be provided in the various works under the washing facilities 
clause ” (#1), 

A further very interesting possibility of joint control of welfare 
by employers and employed throughout an industry is outlined 
in the Mining Industry Act of 1920, which provides that a levy of 
one penny per ton shall be made on all coalowners to establish 
a welfare fund. The Act clearly lays down that the money 
accumulated shall be used for “such purposes connected with the 
social well-being, recreation, and conditions of living of workers 
in or about coal mines and with mining education and research 
as the Board of Trade, after consultation with any government 
Department, may approve”. For the administration of the fund 
a committee of five persons has been appointed, one of which 
represents the Miners’ Federation (trade union) and another the 
Mining Association (employers). The work of the committee will 
be carried out by local district committees which will consist 
of trade union and employers’ representatives respectively. The 
first of these was set up at Nottingham on 8 November 192i, and 
future developments will be awaited with interest. 

The attitude of individual trade union leaders towards welfare 
work can be gathered from a speech made by Miss Margaret 
Bondfield, Secretary of the Women Workers’ Section of the 
National Union of General Workers, at the Annual Conference of 
the Welfare Workers’ Institute held at Balliol College, Oxford, 
on 8 January 1922. Welfare Work reports her remarks on 
‘Industry as a Social Service’ as follows : “They must see that 
self as the only motive power was changed, and that the idea of 
service was substituted, and in connection with this change 
welfare workers might do much. They were as knights errant on 
a perilous and lonely quest. Men needed in business the same 
attitude towards life which filled the doctor, the poet, and the 
artist. The ethic of the workshop had still to be developed. 
Industry must hold a new meaning for men. They must serve 
God and each other in it rather than themselves” (2). 





(22) Home Orrick, Factory DEPARTMENT: Annual Report of the Chief Inspector 
of Factories and Workshops, 1920. 

(22) Welfare Work (organ of the Welfare Workers’ Institute, London), 
Feb. 1922. 
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THE FUTURE OF WELFARE WORK 


Welfare work will undoubtedly be a force to be reckoned with 
in the industry of the future, more especially because it is 
sufficiently elastic to be adapted to any form of enterprise and 
any type of industrial control. 

The simplest form of organisation is to be found in small 
firms of the “family” type, where the employer runs the business 
and is his own manager. In such a case the welfare worker 
fulfils all the duties towards the workers for which the employer 
cannot find time, e.g. engagement of labour, rendering of first 
aid, running of canteen, dealing with insurance cards, wages 
queries, holidays, and a certain amount of purely routine 
administrative work. At the opposite extreme in organisation is 
the large firm employing thousands of workers, where of necessity 
functional management is more or less consciously developed, and 
where the welfare worker takes his place along with the other 
specialists as the head of a large department frequently known 
as the Employment Department. In those firms where a repres- 
entative works committee has been developed, there is a strong 
tendency for the welfare worker to be its secretary and for the 
committee in a very large measure to control the policy of the 
Welfare Department. 

It will thus be seen that the size of the firm, while it modifies 
the nature of the work carried on, does not prevent its develop- 
ment ; and neither apparently is there any branch of industry 
or commerce which cannot profitably adopt welfare methods of 
staff organisation. While the movement originated in _ those 
firms employing a preponderance of women and juvenile workers, 
it has quickly spread to almost every industry. Similarly, the 
nature of the work carried on causes a variation in the problems 
to be faced. As examples of the trades in which welfare work 
is found may be quoted (in addition to the more usual type of 
routine factory work) cotton, woollen and silk mills, transport 
undertakings, potteries, mines, docks and ship-building con- 
cerns (23). The case of large retail and wholesale drapery 
establishments, several of which have recently adopted welfare 
schemes, presents a unique example of this elasticity, since the 
type of worker employed is totally different from that in any of 
the above trades, and the work is carried on under conditions 
equally unlike those of the average factory. 

The future of the welfare worker is less certain. Someone is 
needed at the present time to study the human needs of the 


(23) The Annual Report of the Chief Inspector of Factories and Workshops 
for 1920 states of welfare workers : “ Their presence is newly reported in various 
industries, e.g. in glass works, cutlery and electro-plate works, oi] and seed 
mills, woollen, worsted, hosiery, silk, cocoa-nut matting and other textile 
factories, and it is noticed that firms who introduced them for women and girls 
in metal works during the war are reluctant to part with them and retain them 
for canteen and first-aid work for men and boys. ” 
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workers, and to act as a link between them and the employers, 
for they have drifted very far apart. Someone is also required 
to perform the hundred and one details of management that even the 
best organised works committee lacks time or ability to perform 
for itself. The indications of the immediate future point to the 
welfare worker becoming the appointed servant of the works 
committee, carrying out its decisions, responsible to it, and possibly 
paid by it. A natural development from the work of some 
pioneer firms would be the allocation of a certain share of the 
profits created by the joint enterprise of management and 
workers to the works committee, to be used for this and other 
purposes. 

Welfare work in industry has not yet advanced beyond the 
experimental stage, though the past six years have been rich in 
results. We may confidently anticipate a no less fruitful period 
in the immediate future. 











Collective Agreements in Germany 


HE term “collective agreement” is applied to those arrange- 
ments under which the conditions of employment are 
governed by the terms of a bargain made between employers 

or associations of employers and a group of workers employed 
by them, or an organisation of which these workers are members. 
In Germany such agreements are commonly called Tarifvertridge (*), 
i.e. “wage-rate agreements”, a name probably due to the fact 
that originally wage rates or wage tariffs were their most 
important part. They include awards made by arbitrators or an 
umpire. In these cases the bargain, instead of being made directly 
between the parties, is, in effect, made for the parties by a third 
person or persons acting with their authority. 


HISTORY OF COLLECTIVE BARGAINING 


Collective bargaining between employers and workers is of 
comparatively recent origin. It had been practised in a few cases 
during the first half of the last century, particularly in the build- 
ing trades, but it only became possible on a larger scale after the 
right of combination and association had been granted to 
workpeople and employers by the Industrial Code of 1867. Even 
after 1867 the right to use it was for a long time very rarely 
exercised, because the employers still preferred the individual 
contract. The majority of trade unions were, at first, also 
opposed to formal and binding contracts, on the ground that such 
binding contracts would prevent them from making demands on 
the employers at some moment when, owing to the conditions of 
trade, a stoppage of work promised them success. This was the 
prevailing attitude until the last years of the nineteenth century. 





(?) SOURCES : 

REICHSAMT FUR ARBEITSVERMITTLUNG : Die Tarifvertrdge im Deutschen Reiche 
a des Jahres 1914-1919 ; Sonderhefte zum Reichsarbeitsblatte. Perlin, 

-1921. 
— Braun : Die Tarifvertrdge und die deutschen Gewerkschajten. Stuttgart. 
Verhandlungen der Gesellschaft far Soziale Reform, 28 Oct. 1907 ; Arbeits- 
lari{vertrage. Jena. 1908. 

Buchdruckertari{ und Offentliches Interesse. Cologne. 1911. 

Korrespondent fir Deutschlands Buchdrucker und Schriftgiesser, 5 Nov. 1921; 
Entstehen und Werden der Tarifgemeinschaft im Buchdruckergewerbe. 

MaMROTH : Gewerblicher Konstitutionalismus. Jena. 1911. 
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The trade which for long was the most successful in the field 
of collective bargaining was that of the printers, mainly owing 
to the fact that they were the first to build up a strong trade union 
organisation. As early as 1848 the journeymen printers demanded 
the establishment of a general wage scale for the whole of 
Germany. When the employers refused to enter into negotiations, 
the men went on strike in some of the larger towns, but the strike 
failed. However, a local agreement was secured, covering the 
city of Breslau and a part of the nrovince of Silesia, and a further 
local agreement for Leipzig, the most important printing centre 
in Germany, followed in 1852. National organisations in the 
printing trade were established in 1866 by the workmen and in 
1869 by the employers. 

In 1872 the employers’ association proposed a wage scale for 
the whole trade, against which the men protested, demanding 
the right to take part in the determination of the conditions of 
labour. After many local strikes and lock-outs in 1872 and 1873, 
the employers recognised the workers’ right to collective bargain- 
ing and entered into negotiations. In May 1873 the first national 
collective agreement was reached, which was subsequently revised 
in 1876, 1878, 1886 and 1890. In1891, however, a general strike last- 
ing nearly three months occurred and ended without any new agree- 
ments being reached. Six years later, in 1896, negotiations were 
re-opened and led to the conclusion of an agreement binding both 
parties for five years. This was renewed in amended form in 
1901, 1906, and 1911, and continues in force to the present time. 

Until the end of the world war the practice of collective 
bargaining was limited almost entirely to such industries as are 
commonly conducted on a small scale, as, for example, the 
building trades, clothing trades, food trades, printing and book 
binding, wood turning and furniture making, certain branches 
of the metal trades, etc Here the influence of trade unionism 
had already made itself felt at a time when the employers in the 
large industries still emphatically declined to have any dealings 
with labour organisations, for in the small-scale trades the em- 
ployers had not the financial resources necessary to resist 
prolonged strikes, or to establish so-called “ yellow ” labour unions. 
Moreover, the employers in the small-scale trades obviously 
suffered more from competition between themselves than large- 
scale industries. By bargaining with their workers they were 
able to eliminate overbidding for employees, and, as labour cost 
is a most important item in these trades, it was not difficult to 
convert them to the principle of collective bargaining. 

To sum up: during the last years of the nineteenth century the 
labour organisations in almost every trade became favourably 
inclined towards the policy of collective bargaining, and the 
practice of negotiations with employers or their organisations 
extended step by step as the trade unions gained in power. 
Where, on the other hand, the power of capital was overwhelming, 
the principle that the emplover ought to be master in his own 
house was upheld practically until the last day of the old 
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political order. Only when labour became an important factor 
in national politics could its influence no longer be esteemed 
lightly even by its most bitter opponents. 

But if up to fhe Revolution collective bargaining was restricted 
to certain trades, this was not alone due to the varying strength 
of labour organisations. It was largely also caused by different 
circumstances. The advantages of collective bargaining appear 
the most obvious where the effects of a stoppage or strike—which 
collective bargaining purposes to avoid—are most immediate and 
marked, for instance, where such a stoppage directly affects the 
general public, or where commodities are obviously in danger 
of perishing, or again where it is difficult to see how such 
stoppage can ever be made good again, owing to seasonal con- 
ditions. Thus the printing trade is working largely to serve the 
daily requirements of trade and commerce and of the general 
public ; if newspapers and other periodicals cannot be printed 
because the workers are on strike, the employers suffer an 
irreparable loss. In the building trades, where collective bargain- 
ing has been a recognised practice for many years, the annual 
number of working days is considerably restricted by bad 
weather, and it is in the interest of the employer to prevent a 
further reduction of working time on account of strikes ; damage 
might be caused to unfinished buildings exposed to the influences 
of climate. In street construction the nuisance of a disturbed 
roadway is obvious ; the danger of deterioriation of the half- 
finished products in tanning and currying is another instance. 
The same applies to the food and drink trades. In some trades, 
the products of which are being largely consumed by the working 
classes, a certain pressure may be applied by them to the em- 
ployers, if a boycott of such products is threatened. Circum- 
stances are quite different in the staple industries, as, for instance, 
in the iron and steel, the chemical, and the textile industries, 
which do not necessarily produce for immediate consumption, but 
for a future market. 


GENERAL CHARACTER OF COLLECTIVE AGREEMENTS 


Types of Agreements 


In many instances the collective agreement is entered into 
between a single firm and its employees (or a trade union 
representative of these employees) ; several establishments owned 
by the same firm may be covered ; in any case a comparatively 
small number of persons are affected. In 1914 agreements cover- 
ing a single firm (with one or more branches) represented 74.8 
per cent. of the total number of all agreements, but their 
importance is decreasing, and in 1919 they stood at only 52.6 per 
cent. The total number of workers covered by such agreements 
also declined from 28 per cent. of the whole number of employed 
persons in 1914 to 16.5 per cent. in 1919. 
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While securing uniformity in conditions of employment as 
between the different persons employed by a single firm, this, 
kind of agreement affords no security against undercutting by 
other firms. On the other hand, when the agreement regulating 
industrial conditions is entered into by a number of firms, and, 
in particular, where the firms bound by an agreement comprise 
the whole or the greater part of the establishments. carrying on 
a given industry within a wide area, all the workers employed 
by the employers signing the bargain are assured equality of 
treatment, while each of those employers is largely protected 
against the danger of being underbid by firms obtaining their 
labour upon easier terms than he himself enjoys. The number 
of local agreements applying to all firms of a certain trade and 
locality increased from 12.2 per cent. of all agreements made in 
1914 to 23.3 per cent. in 1919. The number of persons covered 
by local agreements increased threefold between 1914 and 1919. 
However, expressed as a percentage of the number of persons 
covered by all kinds of agreements, the proportion covered by 
local agreements feli from 17.3 per cent. in 1914 to 12.0 per cent. 
in 1919, owing to the tremendous increase between 1914 and 1919 
in the number of persons covered by district agreements as 
against local agreements. 

District agreements are those extending over an even wider 
area ; they have become more and more popular during the last 
few years. In 1914 they represented 12.9 per cent. of all agree- 
ments made; in 1919 they rose to 23.7 per cent., while the 
percentage of workers covered also rose from 49.2 per cent. in 
1914 to 63.7 in 1919. The number of employees covered by all 
district agreements in force at the close of the year increased 
from 302,599 in 1918 to 3,810,140 in 1919. The increase of district 
agreements was most remarkable in 1919, when collective 
bargaining became common for the first time in certain trades 
where it had not been in vogue at all before, or at least practised 
only to a very limited extent. Muning, the iron and steel trades, 
the textile trades, and the manufacture of chemical products are 
the most important of these trades, and here the district agree- 
ment has been accepted as the most common form. 

The most comprehensive form of collective agreements are 
those extending to the whole of Germany (2). In 1918 there were 
only 15 of these, but in 1919 there were 46 and 70 at the close 
of 1920. 

It should be noted that the statistics published by the Federal 
Government fail to make fully clear the tendency to supersede 
agreements covering single firms only, or localities, or districts, 
by contracts having a wider application. It is quite usual to 
sign a “covering” agreement (*) operating over the whole country, 
but containing general provisions only, while the regulation of 
details, particularly rates of wages, is left to supplementary local 
(2) Reichstarife. 

(3) Rahmentarif or Manteltarif. 
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agreements. The official statistics take note only of these 
supplementary agreements in order toavoidduplication. General 
“covering” agreements of this kind numbered 26 in 1919 and 
46 in 1920. Frequently the arrangements between central 
organisations of employers and employees are actually nothing 
more than directions to be observed in making local agreements. 
In 1919, for instance, such directions were laid down by the 
Association of German Towns (*), which cannot legally become 
a party to collective agreements, and the Union of Municipal and 
State Employees. They formed the basis of a large number of 
collective agreements entered into between municipal authorities 
and their employees. In course of time such directions tend to 
be superseded by national collective agreements. 

Table I below gives the numbers and percentage of various 
types of collective agreements in force at the end of the years 
1912, 1914, 1918, and 1919, while table II shows the numbers 
and percentage of persons covered by agreements. 


TABLE I. NUMBERS OF AGREEMENTS CLASSIFIED BY TYPES AS AT 
31 DECEMBER 1912-1919 





Single Firm Local District National 





Per 
cent, 


Per Num-| Per 
cent. ber cent. 


Per 


cont. Number 


_| Number Number 





7,809 | 72.7 | 1,388 1,531 ll ' 10,739 


12.¢ 14, 
8,108 | 74.8 | 1,318 | 12. 1,402 | 12. 12 ‘ 10,840 
l 16 


5,148 | 65.8 | 1,333 1,323 ; 15 ; 7,819 
5,786 | 52.6 | 2,563 ‘ 2,610 . 5U j 11,009 






































TABLE II. NUMBER OF WORKERS COVERED BY VARIOUS TYPES 
OF AGREEMENTS AS AT 31 DECEMBER 1912-1919 





Single Firm Local District National 





a Number Per Number Per 


Number : Number cont. cent. 





1912 | 419,075] 26.6 | 283,532] 18. 790,733} 50.2 | $0,945 
1914 | 390,796] 28.0 | 240,955] 17. 687,537] 49.2] 76,435 
1918 | 306,286] 27.2 | 232,781] 20. 302,599 | 26.8 | 286,024 
1919 | 990,070] 16.5 | 716,649] 12.0 | 3,810,140] 63.7 | 469,616 



































A marked change took place in 1919. Up to that year the 
relative number of persons affected by agreements applying to a 
single firm or a small number of firms remained about constant, 
but after the war these agreements declined in importance. 
There has been a steady increase in the average number of 
establishments and workers affected by collective agreements, as 


(*) Deutscher Stddtetag. 
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to 25 and 544 respectively. 


TABLE III. COLLECTIVE AGREEMENTS CLASSIFIED BY NUMBER 
OF ESTABLISHMENTS COVERED, END OF 1919 


is shown by the fact that, while in 1914 the average number of 
establishments covered by one agreement was 13 and the average 
number of persons affected 129, in 1919 these figures had risen 









Persons covered 


Number 


Establishments 






Agreements 


Number 
of establishments 
covered 





Number |[Percent.} Number [Percent Percent, 


























One 3,893 | 40.0 3,893 | 1.4] 449,397] 7.6 

2 to 10 2°987 | 30.7] 15,690] 5.8] 66,640] 11.2 

ll to 20 Loss | 11.2] 16,103] 5.9] 538,489] 10.0 

21 t0 50 914 94] 29,344] 10.8] 857,108} 14.5 

5! to 100 384 4.0] 27,564] 1.1] 737,307] 12.5 

Over 100 457 4.7 | 179,657 | 66.0] 2,6 2,800] 41.2 
9,723 | 100.0 | 272,251 | 100.0 | 5,905,741 


























Since 1914 agreements covering single establishments have 
decreased from 55.8 to 40 per cent. of the total, while the number 
of persons covered by them has fallen from 15.7 to 7.6 per cent. 
But agreements covering more than 50 establishments have 
increased. In 1914, they were 4.7 per cent. of the total number 
of agreements signed, and in 1919 they were already 8.7 per cent.; 
in 1914 they covered 46.0 per cent., but in 1919 56.7 per cent., 
of all workers covered by agreements. 

The period during which collective agreements remain in 
force is now a good deal shorter than it used to be before the 
war. In 1914, most of the agreements then in existence had been 
entered into in the course of the three preceding years and the dates 
of their origin were almost evenly distributed over each of those 
three years. In 1919, however, 9,271 agreements out of 11,009 
‘(or 84.2 per cent.) had been adopted or renewed during the same 
year, while very few of those remaining in force from previous 
years were unchanged in 1919, at any rate as to the provisions 
regulating wages. 

The favourable effect which collective bargaining has on 
industrial relations is illustrated by the fact that it tends to 
prevent strikes and lock-outs. In Germany collective agreements 
are entered into nearly always without previous resort to a 
stoppage of work. Of the total number of 11,009 agreements in 
existence on 31 December 1919, the vast majority—10,436, or 94.8 
per cent.—were the result of peaceful negociation not prececed by 
a strike or lock-out. The number of persons covered by these 
agreements was 5,753,144, or 96.1 per cent. of the total number of 
persons covered by all agreements. In 1914 the corresponding 
figures were only 81.4 per cent. of the acreements concluded and 
81.3 per cent. of the workers covered. This shows that peaceful 
negotiation has made considerable progress since 1914. 
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Geographical Distribution of Agreements 


The geographical distribution of agreements shows that 
collective bargaining is most common—as was to be expected— 
in the manufacturing districts and in areas containing large 
wns. If we classify agreements on the basis of the number 
of workers which they cover, the Rhineland ranks first among 
he Prussian provinces, and Westphalia second. Collective 
jargaining is in extensive use also in the State of Saxony, the 
Prussian Province of Saxony, in Silesia, Bavaria, and Berlin. 
But while in 1913 Berlin ranked first in regard to the number 
of workers covered, in 1919 it held the sixth place only. 


“BLE IV. GEOGRAPHICAL DISTRIBUTION OF GOLLECTIVE AGREEMENTS: 
AS AT 31 DECEMBER 1919 





Number of collective | Number of persons 
agreements covered 





Prussia 6,374 (?) 3,530,828 (3) 





Rhineland 929 1,280,425 
West»halia 638 427 075 
Si esia 753 381,925 
Saxony 690 32t), 263 
Berlin 329 320,631 
Hanover 680 254, 894 
Brandenburg #47 171,646 
Hesse Nassau 395 159,834 
O her provinces 1,310 212,635 








Bavaria 1,165 460,277 
Saxony 963 5: 5,242 
Wurtemberg 330 28,743 
Baden 455 217,896 
Hamburg 234 150), 309 
Hes+e 27 $1,588 
(ther States 1,173 217 ,386 
National agreements (*) 50 469 ,616 
Agreements applying to several 

States |. 8 124,590 





Total 11,009 2) 5,986,475 (3, 

















(‘) Inclusive of four general ‘ covering’ agreements. 

(*) As printed on p. 35 of Die Tarifeertrage im Deutschen Reiche am_ Ende des Jahres 
1919 43 Sonderheft zum Reichs-Arbeitsblatte. Berlin, Hobbing. 1924. The actual totals 
are 6,374 and 44.006. 

; os) fe printed on p. 35 of Die Tarifvertrige etc. Lhe actual totals are 3,530,323 and 
, 985,975. 


Industrial Distribution of Agreements 


Table V shows the number of persons and establishments 
covered by all kinds of agreements in force at the end of the 
years 1914, 1918, and 1919, in the various industrial groups. In 
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1919 the largest number of persons covered, representing 24.4 per 
cent. of the total, was in the metal working and machinery group; 
they were five times as numerous as in the previous year. The 
number covered in the mining group, only slightly smaller, was 
22.9 per cent.; scarcely any workers in this group were covered 
by agreements until 1919. Next came the building group, in 
which, however, the number was only one third of that of either 
of the preceding groups. In 1914 34.0 per cent. of all persons 
covered had been in this group, but during the war building 
activity was much diminished, and in i919 the number of 
workers had not yet regained its pre-war strength. The textile, 
clothing, and wood-working groups each include over 300,000 
persons covered by agreements. A striking increase occurred in 
the number covered in the chemical group, from 0.6 per cent. in 
1918 to 3.0 per cent. in 1919. It is interesting to note that there 
has been comparatively little change in the number covered in 
the printing group ; the explanation is, as given above, that most 
of the workers in this group were already covered by agreements 
before 1914. 

As might be expected, the proportion of persons to establish- 
ments covered by agreements varies very considerably from group 
to group ; for example, there are many more workers per establish- 
ment in the manufacturing groups than in those concerned* 
principally with retail trade. In 1919 the average number of 
persons per establishment in the textile group was 72.9, while in 


TABLE V. NUMBER OF ESTABLISHMENTS AND WORKERS COVERED 
BY COLLECTIVE AGREEMENTS 
AT 31 DECEMBER 1919 BY GROUPS OF INDUSTRIES 





Establishments Persons covered 





Industry 
1944 1918 1949 1946 1948 1919 





Agriculture and . 
fisheries 3,490 5,293 90,577 
Mining and smelting 2 2 92 434 
Pottery and china 5 60,166 26,794 
Metal working and 
machinery 447,503 282,430 
Chemicals 56 7,454 6,968 
Forestry products 280 3,933 
Textiles 
Paper 
Leather 090 43,440 
Wood working i 420,444 


Food, drink and 
tobacco 408,237 63,407 


Clothing . 3 7 442,917 444,229 
Cleaning and sanitation 26 5,940 4,563 
Building q 5 474,824 444,454 
Printing i 88,448 

Commerce 5 i ) 45,165 
Transport 53,919 
Hotels and restaurants 5 41,986 . 7,600 
Musical and theatres 9 95 559 743 
Miscellaneous 919 234 45,167 





Totals 143,650 | 407,503 | 272,954 | 4,395,723 | 4,427,690 | 5,986,475 





























(‘) Includes 6 insurance offices covering @69 persons. 
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the hotel and restaurant group it was 10.0. The industries and 
trades comprised in the building and the food, drink, and tobacco 
groups are carried on in a relatively large number of establish- 
ments ; 30.4 per cent. of all establishments covered by agreements 
in 1919 were in these two groups, but the proportion of persons 
in them was only 11.4 per cent. On the other hand, in the same 
year the mining group alone included 22.9 per cent. of all the 
persons covered, while the number of establishments was only 
0.7 per cent. 

In considering the relation between the number of agreements 
and the numbers of persons and establishments covered, it should 
be noticed that here again the organisation of the principal 
industries in a group is the determining factor. In the food, 
drink and tobacco group, for example, in 1919, there were 1,692 
agreements, or one agreement for 24.4 establishments and 144.2 
persons. In the mining group, however, there were 148 agree- 
ments, or one agreement for 12.8 establishments and 9,274.5 
persons. The case of the printing group is exceptional, for, 
although the number of persons per establishment is only 9.3, yet 
the number of agreements is 47, or one agreement for 218.2 
establishments and 2,038.0 persons. 


Sussects COVERED BY COLLECTIVE AGREEMENTS 


The subjects with which collective agreements deal are many 
and varied. They cover not only wages and hours, but many 
other circumstances affecting labour conditions, frequently in 
elaborate detail. 


Hours of Labour 


The provisions contained in collective agreements as to 
hours of labour, in addition to regulating the length of the 
working day or working week, in most cases fix a special rate 
of remuneration for work done outside the regular working hours 
and in many cases limit the amount of such overtime work. 


The larger number (5) of the collective agreements which came 
into force in 1919 fixed working hours at so many per week ; the 
remainder either provided for a certain number of hours per day 
or else made no provision as to hours : it is to be assumed that in 
the latter case the statutory 8-hour day would apply. Where the 
working hours are stipulated per day, the length of the 
working day is not always the same throughout the week. It is 
often made shorter on certain days, particularly on Saturdays, 
and in some cases a weekly holiday—apart from Saturday—is 
provided for. Or the daily hours of labour vary according to the 





(5) Out of a total number of 9,331 agreements entered into in 1919, 6,615 or 
70.9 per cent. fixed the length of the regular working week; they applied to 
183,314 out of a total of 245,392 establishments (74.7 per cent.) and covered 
3,607,926 out of a total of 5,694,508 employed persons (63.4 per cent.). 
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season, being shorter (as a rule) during the winter months and 
longer during the summer months (°). 

Table VI classifies agreements existing in 1919 which regulated 
the length of the working week on the basis of a certain number 
of hours. 


TABLE VI. REGULATION OF WEEKLY HOURS OF WORK BY COLLECTIVE 
AGREEMENT AS AT 31 DECEMBER 1919 











Number of hours fixed Number Number Number 
to constitute of of establishments} of employees 

the working week agreements covered covered 
36 o- less 2 3 52 
Over 36 to 39 2 26 30 
» 39 to 42 34 876 2,007 
» 42 to 45 292 12,38 289, 907 
» 45 to 46 460 21,777 764,083 

>» 46 to 47 237 8,375 246,381 

>» A7 and jessthan 48 45 1,372 24,111 
48 5,379 134,390 2,241,599 
Over 48 164 4,187 39,756 
Total 6,615 18.5314 3,607,926 




















It is obvious that the 48-hour week enormously preponderates. 
In practice it conforms to the statutory 8-hour day established in 
December 1918. No less than 81.3 per cent. of the whole number 
of agreements set up the 48-hour week, and the number of em: 
ployees covered was 62.1 per cent. of the total (7). Where the 
regular weekly hours of labour were different for different 
groups of persons employed in the same establishment, the 
shortest working time was reckoned in compiling the statistics, 
except if such working time applied to a small minority only of 
the workers covered by the agreement. In that case the hours 
worked by the majority of the employees were selected. 

The reduction since 1914 in the hours of work per day has been 
considerable. At the end of that year 89.7 per cent. of all persons 
covered by agreements were working over eight and up to ten 
hours per day in summer, while in winter the percentage was 
54.1. The proportion of those working up to eight hours per day 
was 3.5 per cent. in winter and 39.8 per cent. in summer. In 
1919 a little more than one per cent. of all persons covered by 
agreements were working more than 48 hours a week. 





(*) In 244 collective agreements applying to agricultural labour the annual 
number of working hours is fixed, varying between 2,400 and 3,100 and distri- 
buted over the seasons of the year under the terms of the Decree of 24 January 
1919 concerning labour conditions in agriculture. Similarly, in a few agreements 
in gardening, the pottery trade, and chemical trades, nothing more than the 
annual number of working hours is stated. 

(7) A working week of less than 48 hours was fixed in 1,072 agreements 
(16.2 per cent.) applying to 4,737 establishments (24.4 per cent.) and covering 
1,326,571 employed persons (36.8 per cent.). 
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Wages 


Wages fluctuated frequently during the war. Agreed rates 
were not observed for long, so that no actual wage scales can be 
quoted for a given date. But the form in which wages are to be 
paid—whether as piece rates or time rates—is regulated in a 
large majority of the collective agreements existing at the end 
of 1919, 10,395 out of a total of 11,009 including provisions of this 
kind. Of these 6,446, covering 1,299,588 persons (22.9 per cent.), 
fixed time wages only, while 150, covering 29,852 persons, fixed 
piece wages only; the remaining 3,799 agreements, covering 
4,346,093 persons, permitted both forms of wages payment. The 
relative number of agreements fixing time and piece wages 
respectively has not altered much since 1914, but the practice of 
guaranteeing a certain minimum income to piece workers is 
gaining. Certain minimum earnings are guaranteed to piece 
workers in 1,867 agreements applying to 2,498,747 persons, i.e. to 
57 per cent. of all persons whose wages are regulated by collective 
agreements, instead of only to 31.1 per cent. of such persons, 
as in 1914. In some cases the agreements in force in piece-work 
trades are extremely voluminous documents, which contain lists 
of a great number of separate piece prices, applicable to a large 
number of different articles or operations, lists which, in fact, 
deal in minute detail with every probable kind of work in the 
trade concerned. 

When an alteration in wages appears to be necessary, the 
usual method of effecting it is by negotiation between the parties 
or by conciliation and arbitration. Sliding scales and other 
means for the automatic adjustment of wages under collective 
agreements have not been at all largely adopted, in fact, only in 
a very few cases, nor is it likely that they will become more 
popular in the immediate future. 

Where wages are fixed in the form of a time wage, the usual 
payment for overtime, namely 25 to 50 per cent. over ordinary 
rates (but with great variations), is stipulated; Sunday and 
holiday work is also provided for in the usual way, mostly at 
time and a half or double time. In the case of piece wages, 
overtime is compensated for either by increasing the piece rates 
themselves (by adding a proportionate fraction or, in some cases, 
a fixed amount) or else by paying a supplementary time wage in 
addition to the ordinary piece rates. 


Use of Employment Exchanges 


Another subject of importance frequently dealt with in 
collective agreements is the compulsory use of employment 
exchanges. Provisions binding the employers, and in some cases 
the employees also, to make use of certain employment exchanges 
were included in 1,508 of the 11,009 collective agreements existing 
at the end of 1919; they applied to 89,038 establishments with 
1,974,379 employees. The employment exchanges to be used were 
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in 38.4 per cent. of all cases, covering 77.3 per cent. of the 
workers, those jointly maintained by the employers’ organisations 
and trade unions, and in 35.6 per cent. of the cases, covering 
18.6 per cent. of the workers, the municipal employment 
exchanges. A small number of agreements provided for the use 
of purely trade union employment exchanges. 


Settlement of Disputes 


The extent to which collective agreements provide for the 
settlement of industrial disputes merits attention ; unfortunately, 
the clauses on conciliation and arbitration are most frequently 
included in the general “covering” agreements, details as to 
which, as already stated, are omitted in the official statistics of 
other agreements in force at the end of 1919 ; of these, however, 
7,150 or 64.9 per cent., covering 4,800,295 workers or 80.2 per 
cent., included clauses on conciliation and arbitration (6). A 
Decree dealing with collective agreements, but also with concilia- 
tion and arbitration and the establishment of employees’ com- 
mittees, was issued by the Federal Government on 23 December 
1918 (9). The clauses dealing with collective agreements were 
amended by a further Decree of 31 May 1920. 

The Decree of 31 May 1920 laid down provisions as to the 
insertion in collective agreements uf clauses about the settlement 
of industrial disputes. As a matter of fact, these clauses are of 
a temporary nature, for they will expire automatically as soon 
as the new legislation proposed to deal with industrial arbitration 
and conciliation comes into effect (19). Meanwhile they are and 
have been of sufficient importance to merit some description. 
Boards of conciliation are established for certain districts. They 
consist of three representatives of the employers and an equal 
. humber of representatives of the workers. The members may 
agree on an independent chairman and vice-chairman, or may 
elect a chairman and vice-chairman from among the permanent 
members. Of the representatives of each party two shall be 
permanent members and one shall be a temporary member elected 
ad hoc for every individual dispute ; as far as practicable, the 
temporary members shall be persons engaged in the trade to 
which the dispute relates. The permanent members are to be 
elected by the State government concerned from lists of persons 
nominated by employers’ and workers’ organisations. The tem- 





(*) Of these 7,150 agreements 41.9 per cent., covering 11 per cent. of the 
persons affected, applied to single firms only : 25.4 per cent., covering another 
11 per cent. of persons affected, were local agreements ; 32.1 per cent., covering 
68.4 per cent, of persons affected, were district agreements ; while 0.6 per cent., 
covering 9.6 per cent. of persons affected, were national agreements. 

(*) Verordnung aber Tarifvertrage {Arbeiter- und Angestelltenausschisse) 
und Schlichtung von Arbeitsstreitigkeiten vom 23. Dez. 1918. Reichsgesetzblatt, 
1918, p. 1456. Also International Labour Review, Vol. V, No. 1, Jan. 1922, 
pp. 51-65 ; Methods of Adjustmeni of Industrial Disputes in Germany. 

(1°) See p. 586 of this article. 
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porary. members are tobe nominated by the independent chairman, 
or, if no such chairman has been agreed to, by the permanent 
representatives of the parties. 

An appeal may be made to a board of conciliation by any 
individual employer, or by any workers’ or employees’ committee, 
or, where no such committee exists, by the employees directly, 
in any case of a dispute on wages or other working conditions that 
could not be settled between the parties themselves, and provided 
that they have not made already a joint application for decision 
to an industrial court or similar institution. Trade organisations 
of employers and employees may appeal to a board of conciliation 
to obtain the execution of a collective agreement and, for other 
causes, on consent of the employer or of the works council of the 
establishment involved. In cases where special conciliation 
boards are provided for by a coliective agreement, these bodies 
must be used and recourse may be had to other means only if 
they fail to act. 

A General Board established under the Decree of 23 December 
1918 may intervene not only at the request of either or both 
parties, but also on its own initiative, provided that the dispute 
has not been submitted to some other body for decision. If a 
special board exists which would be competent to decide a 
dispute, and the parties fail to appeal to it, the General Board 
must request them to do so, and, if no action follows, it is the 
duty of the General Board to open conciliation proceedings. It 
has to make enquiries into the cause of the dispute, and its 
president has power to summon witnesses and to compel their 
attendance. After hearing evidence, a joint meeting of the parties 
is arranged to discuss the proposals formulated and to come to a 
settlement. Agreements when accepted by the parties are signed 
and published. But should mediation fail, the board embodies 
its own conclusions as to the terms upon which, in its opinion, 
the parties should agree in the form of a ruling, and calls upon 
the disputants to declare that they accept or reject this within a 
certain time. Absence of any declaration is interpreted as rejec- 
tion. After the time limit has run out the board’s ruling and the 
disputants’ statements are published. Should the votes of em- 
ployers’ and employees’ representatives happen to be equally 
divided on a ruling and should no ind#pendent chairman be 
acting, or should he abstain from voting, the board issues a state- 
ment to the effect that no decision could be arrived at. 


LEGAL RECOGNITION OF COLLECTIVE AGREEMENTS 


The Decrees of 23 December 1918 and 31 May 1920 also regulate 
the general legal position and force of collective agreements. 
They determine the circumstances in which the aid of the law 
can be invoked to enforce voluntary collective agreements. 
Where employment conditions are regulated by a collective 
agreement, no individual agreement which does not conform to 
its terms may be entered into, unless expressly permitted by the 
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collective agreement in question and in so far only as’ the 
differences are in favour of the employee. 

But if this is one way of lifting collective agreements above 
the rank of mere contracts and of giving them almost the character 
of an industrial law, to which no individual exceptions can be 
permitted, still more so is this the case when means are taken 
to make some one agreement binding on all establishments in a 
whole trade or area (11). This may be done by request of one or 
both of the contracting parties by Order of the Federal Ministry 
of Labour ; or a request to extend an agreement and make it 
generally binding may also be made by any organisation of 
employers or employees not a party to it, but which would be 
affected by such extension. The request to extend must be 
published in the Deutscher Reichsanzeiger ; within a certain 
period objections may be filed with the Ministry of Labour, and 
the parties to the agreement must be heard ; the decision rests 
with the Ministry which, in practice, uses every possible means 
to arrive at a fair decision. Should the decision be in favour of 
the applicants a date must be fixed on which the extension is to 
come into force. Collective agreements made generally applic- 
able must be entered in a register to be kept by the Ministry of 
Labour or such other authority as may be designated by it and 
the original or certified copies must be filed as appendices. The 
register must be open for inspection during ordinary office hours. 
Copies of an agreement may be obtained by employers and em- 
ployees bound by the decision (12). 

In August 1921 the Committee for Uniform Labour Legislation 
of the Federal Ministry of Labour submitted a draft Bill to regulate 
collective agreements which is intended, as already mentioned, 
to replace the earlier regulations just described. The most 
important provisions of the Bill are as follows. 

(1) Collective agreements may be entered into by those voluntary 
organisations of employers and employees. whose constitution 
permits them to do so; excluded from this right are workers’ 
organisations confining membership to workers of certain estab- 
lishments only (13) or those admitting employers. 





(41) Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. V, No. 1, Jan. 1922, pp. 35-50: 
_ Theory of the Collective Labour Contract in France, by Professor Gaétan 
ROU. 

(#7) According to the Reichsarbeitsblatt, 1921, No. 26, the total number of 
collective agreements made generally binding in conformity with the provisions 
quoted above was 1,679 at the end of June, and 1,777 at the end of September, 
1921; of the latter number, 677 were agreements concerning non-manual 
workers. These agreements may be classified according to type as follows. 

June 1921. Sept. 1921. 
Local agreements 440 462 
District agreements 1,178 1,248 
National agreements 61 67 

The number of workers bound by such agreements is not stated. 

- a Werlkvereine, corresponding to the “company” union of the United 
ates. 
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(2) Collective agreements may deal with any subject whatever. 

(3) All individual contracts not in conformity with a collective 
agreement shall be declared null and void. 

(4) Collective agreements may be extended so as to be 
universally applicable, within certain conditions. 

(5) No claim for damages can arise out of breaches of a collect- 
ive agreement; fines of a limited amount may, however, be 
imposed. 

The draft Bill is now under consideration in the trade unions 
and employers’ associations. 


PRACTICAL ADVANTAGES OF COLLECTIVE AGREEMENTS 


As has been already stated, the vast body of trade unionists 
were for long reluctant to forego what they called their freedom 
of action, i.e. their right of launching demands against their 
employers at any moment, and of enforcing them by means of a 
strike. Yet the gains of labour were meagre under this system. 
The instability resulting from labour struggles constantly 
threatening or actually going on was severely felt by the workers 
no less than by the employers, and the situation became worse 
when the employers, forming organisations on their part, replied 
to the strike by declaring the lock-out (4). It was frequently 
proved that, though improvements could be won by a strike, they 
could not be maintained. Here the benefits accruing to labour 
from some form of contract, binding on both parties, i.e. from a 
collective agreement, became obvious. 

Consequently, about a quarter of a century ago, the trade 
unions in Germany recognised that it was much better to avoid 
the disadvantages inherent in their past policy by resorting to 
collective agreements. The popularity of such agreements was 
greatly increased by their successful working in the printing 
trade. Peaceful negotiations became more and more popular, 
and every year since 1906 has seen the number of workers 
involved in strikes and lock-outs become much smaller than the 
number of those who have settled their trade disputes without 
stoppage of work. | 

Collective bargaining secures that industrial stability without 
which it is impossible to make advance calculations as to 
manufacturing costs and to maintain contract time. It eliminates 
unfair rivalry between the employers themselves, for employers 
are positively prevented from yielding to the temptation to 





(#4) An idea of the loss caused in consequence of labour struggles may be 
gained from the following figures published hy the General Federation of Trade 
Unions in Germany. During the period from 1890 to 1918 the trade unions 
affiliated to this body were involved in 35,307 strikes and lock-outs directly 
affecting 3,890,548 workers. The number of working days lost could be 
ascertained as regards 2,881,000 workers, and their aggregate loss of time 
amounted to nearly 60 million days, or an average of about 2 million days 
per year, which meant a heavy loss of wages. In addition to this, the trade 
unions spent the sum of 142 million marks in strike pay. 
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underpay or overwork their labour. It is indeed an effective 
means of preventing stoppages of work when the material loss 
arising from such stoppage would be great, and it keeps capital 
and labour in permanent contact, minimising antagonism. 

It has been argued that the practice of concluding agreements 
has a levelling influence upon labour conditions. Such agree- 
ments, it is said, prevent the worker of superior ability from 
earning a higher wage than his less talented fellow workman, or 
from obtaining any other reward for operations requiring excep- 
tional skill. The answer is that the rates of wages fixed in an 
agreement are not standard wages, but minimum rates only. It 
would be a breach of contract if an employer were to pay, and 
a workman to accept, a wage below the minimum rate, but a 
higher wage than the union rate may be paid and received. Nor 
is a collective agreement any obstacle to the making of a special 
arrangement between an employer and his workers for the 
purpose of improving labour conditions, for instance, for the 
purpose of giving an annual holiday not provided for in the 
original contract. 

In order to avoid unfair competition, it is of the greatest 
importance that the range of collective agreements should be 
made as wide as possible, for, if a considerable number of 
employers and workers remain outside the agreement, its 
success is very problematical. Indeed, experience has shown that 
the interests of both employers and workers are best served by 
making collective agreements of national application ; scales of 
wages can then be graded according to cost of livinginthe various 
localities, or can be determined locally, always provided some 
adequate arrangements are made to settle wages disputes by 
conciliation or arbitration. 

The practice of agreeing to collective labour contracts is now 
firmly established in Germany. The sweeping away of all limita- 
tions of the right of combination in consequence of the attainment 
of full political democracy gave a great impetus to collective 
bargaining. It now covers the vast majority of workers in 
manufacturing industries and trade. It is even beginning to 
make headway in agriculture. To all appearance, this method 
will tend in the near future to secure industrial peace without 
resorting to any kind of autocratic intervention in disputes 
between labour and capital. 
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Trade Union Organisations 


a common economic policy, internatuwnal labour is formulating 

its own opinions as to the solution of these problems. The 
Amsterdam International will hold a special conference for this purpose 
simultaneously with the Genoa Conference. The International Feder- 
ation of Metal Workers is working out a comprehensive scheme for 
preventing war by a general cessation of work. 

Turning to the national unions, we find, in addition to the universal 
programme for the maintenance of the standard of living and the 8-hour 
day, demands in Spain and in Italy for an extension of social insurance ; 
advocacy of labour parliaments in Italy and, by Mr. Henderson, in Great 
Britain ; and, in the midst of the general tendency to amalgamation, 
the growing co-operation of manual and intellectual workers. 


P's with the concerted action of governments in conference for 


INTERNATIONAL ORGANISATIONS 


The execulive committe of the International Federation of Trade 
Unions met at Amsterdam from 3 to 4 February. It was decided to 
hold a special conference of the Federation at Genoa at the same time as 
the Genoa Conference of the Powers. The special conference is to 
consist of the Executive Committee, one representative from each 
country, and one from each craft international. Its purpose will be to 
determine the attitude of the Federation towards the questions to be 
discussed at the Genoa Conference. The next full congress of the 
Federation opens at Rome on 2 April, when it will discuss reports on 
the reaction against the 8-hour day, the world crisis and the re-construc- 
tion of Europe, and the measures to be taken to prevent war. 


The International Transport Workers’ Federation held a 
second international conference of seamen’s organisations at Hamburg 
on 11 and 12 January ('). The agenda included the discussion of the 
international economic situation and the means to be adopted by seamen 
in order to improve their labour conditions. The conference was 
attended by delegates from six countries : Belgium, Germany, Great 
Britain, the Netherlands, Norway, and Sweden. The following resolu- 
iion was carried unanimously : 

The conference declares itself satisfied with the development of the 
seamen’s section of the International Federation of Transport Workers on 
an autonomous basis. The conference considers that the unemployment 
which is prevalent among seamen at the present time is a direct consequence 
of the war and of the peace treaties. 





(‘) For the previous meeting of this conference, see International Labour 
Review, Vol. V, No. 3, Mar. 1922, p. 455. 
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It calls the attention of all concerned to the danger which arises from 
the uncertain situation in central and eastern Europe ; from the fluctuation 
in the rates of exchanges of the different countries ; from the inflation of 
capital in the shipping industry ; from the employment of coloured labour 
at low wages. 


The conference also advocated the standardisation of seamen’s wages 
in Europe, and collaboration between harbour workers and seamen, 
which can be realised with the assistance of other groups of workers 
affiliated to the International Federation of Transport Workers. 


The central committee of the International Federation of Metal 
Workers met at Vienna from 28 to 30 January. Seventeen nations 
were represented. The secretary stated in his report that endeavours 
were being made to secure the adherence of American organisations 
to the Federation, but that so far only one among the twenty metal 
workers’ unions in the United States had affiliated. The reason alleged 
was that members of American unions take very little interest in 
international affairs. Neither the Bulgarian, Roumanian, nor Spanish 
organisations have yet joined the Federation. The delegates of Austria 
and Poland described the terrible conditions of the workers resulting 
from their inability to purchase the necessities of life owing to deprecia- 
tion of the currency. Danish workers are threatened with a serious 
reduction in wages; the committee, however, are recommending the 
Federation to afford them moral and financial support. 

The proceedings of the committee concluded with a discussion of 
measures to be taken in case of war, leading to the following resolution, 
which will be submitted to the Rome Congress of the International 
Federation of Trade Unions. 


(1) Wars must be prevented by a general cessation of work. 

(2) The craft internationals are requested to bring before their national 
organisations, and to declare binding upon all their members, the following 
resolutions of the Congress : 

Trade unionists who are members of craft internationals and the 
Amsterdam International must cease work in case of war and render 
its continuance impossible. 

All national organisations and craft internationals must everywhere 
exercise control over the production of munitions of war, whether for 
civil or military purposes, and must restrict it for military needs, and, 
as far as possible, reduce it to a minimum for civilian needs. 

An international committee is appointed to carry out the above 
provisions ; it will decide the methods of application and the occasion 
of the cessation of work. 

If possible, all the craft organisations and the Bureau of the 
International Federation of Trade Unions should be represented on this 
committee. 


The committee of the International Federation of Textile Work- 
ers met on 6 and 7 January at Liberec (Reichenberg) in Czechoslovakia. 
It decided to increase the rates of subscription, and to allocate three- 
quarters to the international strike fund. The committee is in com- 
munication with unions not yet affiliated to the International Federation, 
among others, with the Indian, Japanese, and Russian organisations. 


The executive of the International Confederation of Christian 
Trade Unions met at Paris on 4 and 5 January. The Executive had 
before it suggestions for an international policy. These suggestions 
were approved, and will be submitted to the next international congress, 
which is to be held from 18 to 26 June at Innsbruck. At this congress 
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the national federations of Christian trade unions of the different 
countries and the Christian international federations will be represented; 
it will be preceded by an international conference of Christian women 


workers (?). 


NATIONAL ORGANISATIONS 
Czechoslovakia. 

The seventh congress of the General Confederation of Trade Unions 
of Czechoslovakia (Odborove Sdruzeni Ceskoslovenske) was held at 
Prague from 22 to 26 January. Over six hundred delegates took part, 
representing fifty federations. The total membership of the Confedera- 
tion at the end of 1920 was 822,561, the most important affiliated 
federations being those of the metal workers, miners, chemical workers, 
railwaymen, and textile workers. Sixty-two newspapers are published 
by the various federations. 

The chief subject on the agenda was the affiliation of the Confedera- 
tion with an international organisation. After lively debates extend- 
ing over five days, 339 delegates representing 338,447 members voted 
in favour of remaining affiliated with the Amsterdam International, 
while 227 delegates representing 222,027 members voted in favour of 
affiliation with the Moscow International. The new Executive Committee 
has 15 members, of whom only two are Communists. A motion was 
unanimously adopted appealing for international action by workers to 
obtain the liberation of Socialists imprisoned in Hungary, Jugo-Slavia, 
Spain, and Russia. The resolution further demanded an amnesty for 
those condemned for their share in the rising of December 1920 in 
Czechoslovakia. 


France. 

The National Committee of the General Confederation of Labour 
(Confédération générale du Travail) met at Paris from 13 to 15 February 
to consider the situation arising from the creation by the seceding 
‘minority’ of a rival organisation known as the General Confederation 
of United Labour (Confédération générale du Travail unitaire). It was 
reported that, of the 44 national federations members of the Confederation 
before the scission, 31 have remained affiliated, while 6 have been 
reorganised (within the Confederation). Of 91 Departmental unions, 
44 have remained faithful to the Confederation, 25 have been reorganised 
within it, and 5 are neutral. 

The National Committee discussed and rejected the proposals of the 
“Unity ” Congress of the rival organisation for the summoning of a 
special confederal congress to consider the question of unity in the trade 
union movement (%). It then proceeded to decide on the agenda for the 
next congress of its own Confederation ; this will include the revision 
of the rules of the Confederation, the determination of its national and 
international programmes, and the means of carrying these out. The 
minorities of the seceding unions which have been reorganised within 
the Confederation will be admitted to the forthcoming congress, but not 





(?) In this connection attention should be drawn to an error appearing 
in the International Labour Review, Vol. IV, No. 3, Dec. 1921, p. 492, in the 
report of the previous congress of Christian women workers. The last phrase 
in the paragraph should read “the abolition of the wage earning of married 
women ”, 

(3) See International Labour Review, Vol. V, No. 3, Mar, 1922, pp. 457 and 458, 
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the seceding unions themselves. On the national programme of the 
Confederation will be the defence of the 8-hour day, opposition to direct 
taxation of wages, vindication of the right of association for civil 
servants, provision for aged workers and those incapacited by sickness 
or accident, and establishment of trade union control in the reconstruc- 
tion of the devastated areas. 

Immediately after the meeting of the National Committee, the 
Executive of the General Confederation of United Labour announced 
that it would convene a congress before 1 July with the object of restor- 
ing the unity of the trade union movement; all unions are invited to 


attend. 


Germany. 


There were held at Cassel in January two congresses of German 
workers employed in gas, electricity, and water undertakings. The 
first congress, that of the Union of Engineers and Stokers (Verband der 
deutschen Maschinisten und Heizer) was held on 15 January and dealt 
with the steps being taken to socialise the electrical industry and with 
the part which must be played by works councils in economic 
reconstruction. Official statistics for 1919 showed that, of the total 
production of 25 milliard kilowatt hours of electric current, 6 milliards 
were produced by public, and 19 by private, undertakings. The second 
congress, held from 20 to 22 January, was that of the Union of State and 
Municipal Workers (Verband der Gemeinde- und Staatsarbeiter), 67,000 
of whose members are in gas, electricity, and water works. It declared 
itself opposed to any attempts to transfer the control of these 
undertakings from the municipalities to private concerns, and demanded 
that the Union should exert every effort to secure the municipalisation 
of industrial concerns, while recognising the necessity for improving 
public administration on the technical and industrial side—a task in 
which the experience of works councils should be utilised. The congress 
protested against any lengthening of the 8-hour day and the 48-hour 
week, and demanded that the resolutions of the Washington International 
Labour Conference of 1919 and of all workers’ congresses with respect 
to the 8-hour day and weekly rest of 36 hours should be strictly observed. 


The federation formerly known as the Reichsverband deutscher 
Bureau- und Behérdenangestellten has undergone a complete reorgan- 
isetion, and as from 1 January 1922 is to be entitled the National 
Federation of Clerks and Officials (Reichsverband der Bureauangestellten 
und Beamten). The Federation is affiliated to the Federation of 
Christian Trade Unions, and will include three national unions of clerks, 
employees in the public services, and civil servants respectively. 


Great Britain. 


The proposals recently formulated by the General Council of the 
Trades Union Congress with a view to united action in industrial 
disputes are being laid before the executives of the constituent unions, 
which are expected to reply early in March. The proposals refer 
particularly to those disputes in which national standards of wages and 
hours, of importance to the trade unions as a whole, are concerned. The 
objection to isolated action is not only that it is relatively weak finan- 
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cially and industrially, but that it may prejudice the position of other 
unions, who have not been consulted beforehand. 


The text of the proposals is as follows : 


Action of the General Council in defence of Affiliated Bodies. 

(1) Information of Disputes and Consultation. 

In order that the General Council may .... be kept fully informed 
of what is taking place in the different industries, it is necessary — 

(a) that the affiliated bodies shall notify the General Council of disputes 
as they arise, and keep the Council informed of the progress of negotiations 
at each stage, so that the Council may be in possession of the facts of the 
dispute, and so, in consultation with the union, be ready to render such 
assistance as the, circumstances may require. 

(b) that the Council shall call into consultation, at any period of a 
dispute, the representatives of the union or unions concerned. 

(2) Question of Financial Support : Defence Fund. 

That consideration be given to the question of the General Council being 
empowered to impose a levy on the movement, if this is found necessary, 
in order to assist any affiliated union or unions to resist an attack on 
national standards of general importance to the movement as a whole, the 
fund so raised to be under the control of the General Council of the Trades 
Union Congress. 


A new amalgamation has been formed by the merging of the National 
Union of Dock, Riverside, and General Workers in the Transport and 
General Workers’ Union, which will now have about 495,000 members, 
belonging to fourteen unions concerned in road and water transport. 
Group autonomy within the organisation will, however, be largely 
preserved. There is a group for each of the following six divisions : 


docks ; waterways ; road transport ; road passenger transport; com- 
mercial, clerical and administrative ; general workers. The group com- 
mittees advise the central executive of the Union, but leave to the latter 
control over finance and policy. Each group is, however, represented 
by a delegate on the central executive. The point 01 view of the group 
will therefore be adequately considered, while united action will be 
secured with regard to aims common to the whole Union. 


The Civil Service Association has amalgamated with the Civil Service 
Union. The new body will include 17,000 clerical workers in govern- 
ment employment, excluding temporary staff. This amalgamation, 
which is the fourth to take place within about a year, shows the 
tendency of civil servants to substitute a more comprehensive form of 
organisation for grade combinations. Alliance with the Labour Party 
is to be maintained—the total number of civil servants associated with 
the Party is now over 100,000—and at least one candidate will be put 
forward by the combined unions at the next general election. 


Italy. 


The Italian Confederation of Workers (Confederazione italiana dei 
lavoratori) recently proposed to the International Confederation of 
Christian Unions that it should demand the admission to the Genoa 
Conference of representatives of the Christian unions. The proposal 
was accepted, and the Italian Confederation, in acordance with instruc- 
tions; requested the Italian Minister of Labour to communicate the 
demand for representation to the governments concerned. 
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The following are the main points of the programme recently 
published (*) by the Confederation of Economic Trade Unions (Con- 
jederazione italiana dei sindacati economici). (1) Gradual transformation 
t of the political parliament into a labour parliament with proportional 
representation of the various organisations and due consideration for 
the rights of minorities ; (2) legal recognition of trade union organisations 
{ whose object is to provide their members with the training required for 
| the exercise of liberty within the state ; (3) protection of workers ; defence 
of the concessions obtained by them, including that of the 8-hour day ; 
establishment of schools for vocational and social training in order to 
make the workers realise their responsibilities towards the nation ; 
(4) application and development of social insurance ; financial participa- 
tion of the state in compulsory insurance ; (5) development of agricul- 
tural production. 
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On 24 January a conference of trade unions connected with the 
Fascisti movement was held at Bologna. A resolution was carried to 
























































the effect that all who labour for the spiritual, moral, and material ‘ 

welfare of mankind are to be considered as workers, and as such are 
entitled to admission to trade union organisations ; further, that the ( 
| prosperity of society as a whole takes precedence of that of individuals 9 
and classes, and therefore the legitimacy of the aims of the latter is t 
conditional upon their not conflicting with the superior interests of ‘ 
society. It was decided to establish a national federation with separate . 
; sections for industrial workers, agricultural workers, commercial -- 
; workers, seamen, and the bourgeois and intellectual classes. fi 
iF An amalgamation is contemplated of the General Federation of Bank i 
' Clerks (Confederazione generale dei bancari) with the National Union of fj, 
: Non-Manual Workers in Industry, to form an organisation of non-§ , 
i manual workers, which would then unite with the independent unions th 
i of manual workers under the title of the Italian Workers’ Alliance jf ,, 
i (Alleanza lavoratori italiani). Two unions would be formed in the first e) 
j place, one for non4manual and the other for manual workers. These § a, 
; two unions would combine later for the purpose of realising a programme pe 
including legal recognition of all trade union organisations ; recognition at 
of the rights of non-manual workers in private industry and of the ec 

right of security of tenure ; adequate provision for old age; adoption of 

a system of profit-sharing with the object of improving production ; 

introduction of workers’ control in banking and industrial estab- 
lishments ; right of representation on public bodies. - 
In November 1921 a national congress of the unions of workers n 
employed in food industries (millers, confectioners, chocolate makers, o 
etc.) was held at Bologna, with a view to the amalgamation of all these | 

unions. More than 30,000 workers were represented. It was unan- 

imously decided to amalgamate all the organisations represented in one 
union to be called the Federation of Workers employed in the Italian U) 

Food Industries (Federazione dei lavoratori delle industrie alimentari 

d'Italia). The new organisation came into being on 1 January 1922. It 
is affiliated with the General Confederation of Labour. Ur 
re] 
The Railwaymen's Union (Associazione sindacale dei ferrovieri) held ne 
its second national congress at Naples in December 1921. The most Te 
col 





(*) See La Voce dei Sindacati nazionali, 1 Jan. 1922. Milan. 
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important question that came up for discussion was that of the legal 
recognition of railwaymen’s unions. The view of the congress, embodied 
in a resolution, was that the state should grant legal recognition to the 
various unions, and arrange for the representation on public bodies of 
each in proportion to its numerical strength. 


Serb, Croat, and Slovene State. 


At a meeting at Beigrade on 11 January the principal trade union 
federations of the Serb, Croat, and Slovene State decided to combine to 
form a single Confederation affiliated with the Amsterdam International ; 
in consequence, the number of Jugo-Slav workers affiliated will be 
increased from 25,000 to 50,000. 


Spain. 


The ninth congress of the National Federation of Metal Workers 
(Federacion nacional de metallurgicos) was held at Madrid from 20 to 
23 January. The resolutions approved by the congress recommended 
the following measures for the alleviation of the unemployment crisis : 
unemployment insurance ; execution of all schemes for work of national 
importance, e.g. the extension of the railway system, involving 
18,000 kilometres of new lines, and construction of roads and bridges ; 
the placing of government orders for supplies with Spanish firms ; 
increase in government grants to organisations for the building and 
improvement of working-class houses. The congress also proposed to 
introduce in Parliament a Bill for workers’ control in industry, which 
would give unions the right to intervene in all matters connected with 
the management and administration of industries. Other resolutions 
recommended the abolition of piece work and overtime save in 
exceptional cases, and an increase in the inheritance tax in order to 
accumulate funds so that workers may be able to draw their old age 
pensions on the date fixed by the regulations. The conclusions arrived 
at by the congress were submitted to the Ministry of Labour by a 
committee appointed for the purpose. 


At the end of 1921 the General Union of Workers (Union general de 
trabajadores) had a membership of 243,000, an increase of 20,000 since 
1920. Several important federations have recently become affiliated. 
The largest organisations in the Union are those of agricultural workers, 
with 61,327 members, and miners, with 53,846. The Union belongs to 
the International Federation of Trade Unions of Amsterdam. 


United States. 


The twenty-fifth annual convention of the International Seamen's 
Union of America opened on 9 January in Chicago. The president's 
report for 1921 dealt with the Union's negotiations with the United 
States Shipping Board and the shipowners regarding conditions of 
labour, hours, and, more especially, wages. In these negotiations the 
Union had ultimately to accept the terms offered to them, involving very 
considerable wage reductions. It was stated that, in consequence, the 
proportion of American citizens in the American mercantile marine has 
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fallen from 60 per cent. on 1 December 1920 to 18 per cent. at the end 
of 1921. The lock-out in the summer of 1921 and the unemployment 
occasioned by the depression in American shipping have severely 
affected the membership of the Union, which fell from 115,000 in 1920 
to 50,000 at the end of 1921. 
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HE necessily of reducing costs appears to be the chief consideration 
at present engaging the attention of employers’ organisations. In 
most cases it is stated that inability to meet foreign competition H 
dictates this policy, and that if it is not followed unemployment results. Si 
Wage reductions, opposition to the imposition of further pecuniary e 
burdens on industry, insistence on greater productivity, and the move- Is 
ment for the elimination of waste in industry are among the various 
means advocated to attain this end. 
F 
Czechoslovakia. 

The central committee of delegates of affiliated organisations and ff} ° 
sections of the Central Association of Czechoslovak Manufacturers A’ 
(Ustredne svaz csl prumyslniku v Praze) met at Prague on 24 January lu 
1922. Mr. Hodac, in an address on the industrial conditions of of 
Czechoslovakia, discussed the possible effects of the rise in value of the de 
Czechoslovak krone brought about by the excess of exports over su 
imports. Among other things he anticipated that the sale of products § ° 
of Czechoslovak industry abroad would become more difficult. The ors 
growth of unemployment showed that this was already the case, the oor 
number of persons affected having increased from 22,000 in November ff P° 
1921 to 33,000 by the middle of December. The industries most affected fai 
were the leather and boot and shoe trade, textiles, particularly woollen rat 
goods, and the glass and chemical industry. In Mr. Hodac’s opinion sh¢ 
there was only one means of meeting this danger, that being to reduce of 
general costs in each of the industries mentioned so as to enable them § "P* 
to meet the competition of German and Austrian products. This reduc- : 
tion in costs, inacceptable as it might be to the workers, must be § 'S ! 
insisted upon in the interests of the national industry. em] 

Another speaker outlined the position of the coal industry in als¢ 
Czechoslovakia. Although production had been increased by about atte 
1,500,000 metric tons in the course of 1921, the general situation from § lic 
a financial point of view was not satisfactory. A reduction of working Cert 
costs, and in particular of wages, was indispensable. The speaker § W¢r 
took as an example the salutary effect of the reduction of wages during limi 
the latter months of the previous year on the market of Great Britain. § ‘he 
It was necessary to remember that the mines in Upper Silesia were prin 
formidable competitors with the Czechoslovak mining industry. At tions 
the close of this report the meeting adopted a resolution demanding I 
such reduction in wages as could be effected without inflicting undue 
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hardship upon the miners. They expressed themselves in favour of the 
principie of automatic reduction of wages in proportion to the reduction 
in the cost of living. 


Finland. 


The Federation of Finnish Employers (Arbetsgivarnas i Finland 
Centraljorbund) has decided to. recommence the publication of 
Industritidningen, a bi-monthly paper dealing with questions connected 
with the state of the industrial labour market, social legislation, and 
political and economic subjects generally. It is announced that 
particular attention will be given to the various aspects of these ques- 
tions abroad, especially in the Scandinavian countries, as also to the 
work of the International Labour Organisation. It will be the special 
object of the new publication to maintain contact between the various 
elements composing Finnish industry and to further the purposeful 
action which is now considered particularly necessary to prevent the 
introduction of rules and regulations injurious to industry and con- 
sequently to the prosperity of the entire country. Among the various 
efforts being made to obtain legislation of this character the 8-hour Act 
is especially referred to as having had bad results everywhere. 


France. 


On 23 December 1921 the Insurance and Social Welfare Committee 
of the French Chamber of Deputies received a deputation from the 
Association of Mining and Metal Industries (Union des industries métal- 
lurgiques et miniéres), which expressed the views of the 6,000 members 
of the Association on the Government Social Insurance Bill. The 
delegates emphasised the desire of the employers to contribute to the 
success of the contemplated social reform. They drew attention to the 
activities of the various institutions set up by private initiative or 
organised by employers, claiming that these provided for all the risks 
covered in the new Bill. Legislation in the interests of uniformity, 
possibly involving the abolition of some of these institutions, might 
fail to take account of the diversity of local conditions and thereby injure 
rather than benefit the wage earners. They proposed that the Bill 
should apply only to sickness, invalidity, and old age insurance, each 
of which should be as far as possible separately organised and placed 
upon an industrial basis. 

The deputation criticised certain of the principles on which the Bill 
is based, notably the division of the cost of insurance equally between 
employers and workers, since cnly the workers benefit by it. They 
also suggested that the system had. too much the appearance of a fresh 
attempt at state control, and that the increase in the number of 
officials involved would deplete the working forces of the country. 
Certain details of the machinery of the proposed insurance system 
were also criticised. It was urged that 10,000 francs as the income 
limit below which insurance is to be compulsory was too high, that 
the financial basis of the Bill was unsound, that the compulsory 
principle was undesirable, and that the system of deduction of contribu- 
tions from wages would be opposed by the workers. 

In considering the probable economic and financial effects of the 
Bill, the deputation declared that industry could not at present bear an 
increase in costs amounting to 10 per cent. of the wage bill. It had 
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been shown that the application of the Bill would involve an increase 
in costs of production in the metal industries of 5 or 6 per cent., an 
impossible burden for the smaller undertakings. 












Great Britain. 

On 9 February the Executive Committee of the Federation of British 
Industries adopted a report on the earnings of labour and costs of 
production. The report concludes that the present world depression is 
attributable to lack of balance in the world’s markets with consequent 
under-production ; unsound government finances resulting in chaotic 
exchanges ; and, in certain countries, the low ratio of output to wages, 
which means that at present values the individual is producing less 
than he consumes. The last factor is attributed in part to loss of 


























































individual efficiency through the effects of the war, in part to the 0 
increase of wage rates at the same time as the reduction of hours, and i 
in part to restrictive trade union regulations and the unwillingness of G 
the individual worker to increase his output when a certain level of Ss 
wages has been reached. The report states that the output per head fe 
in Great Britain must be raised to a level at least as satisfactory as 0) 
that attained on the Continent, which will reyuire greater concentration e( 
on the part of the workers and improved organisation on the part Ss} 
of the employers. in 
As wages are by far the largest element in costs of production, the ql 
report claims that a substantial reduction in wage costs is an essential § in 
condition for a reduction in prices. This reduction can be effected to 
either by reducing wage rates or by the workers increasing output for 
the wages they now receive. The report affirms that wage rates must § 0v 
ultimately be regulated by what the industry can bear. Insistence upon § ¢c 
’ a particular rate of wages which the industry can no longer afford to § W 
ui pay will only cause unemployment. The report goes on to say that § of 
i if prices are to be reduced without impairing the standard of living, § ©° 
the workers must be prepared to give a higher output per head and, § be 
if necessary, to extend working hours. In some trades it might be § im 
necessary to go even further, and for the workers to be prepared to § OX 
accept a money wage which, until business revived, might give them § ha 
a lower standard of living than that which prevailed before the trade § ©0! 
depression or even before the war. ma 
The report adds : bet 
We realise that in asking this we are inviting the workers of the country - 
to make a considerable sacrifice and that we can only do so wilh any hope 
of success if the workers will realise that employers and shareholders have Occ 
already undergone, and are still undergoing, similar sacrifices. the 
The report concludes by recommending that, in every trade where 
the step has not already been taken, employers should immediately § Ne 
meet the representatives of their werkpeople, inform them frankly of 
the position, and endeavour by this means to arrive at a fair division ; 
of the burden which must be shouldered by both parties if business is of t 
to be revived. m4 
e 
desi 
Italy. me 
The General Assembly of the General Confederation of Italian stri 
Industry (Confederazione generale dell’ industria italiana) was held on § of 
28 January at Rome. The secretary, in his report, referred to the § arg 
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reorganisation of the Confederation in two branches. The first branch 
is concerned mainly with relations with workers’ organisations, labour 
agreements, and industrial disputes ; the second with social insurance, 
labour statistics, the publication of the journal of the Confederation, and 
the collection of general information. 

The secretary summarised the general considerations which had 
influenced the Confederation on the subject of the workers’ share in 
industrial control. Regarding such control as inimical to discipline, 
inasmuch as the workers’ organisations considered it a step towards 
revolution and the abolition of the present economic system, the 
employers’ organisations had considered it their duty to oppose such 
action with all the means at their disposal. On the question of the 
employment of disabled soldiers, while in favour of such employment, 
the report suggests that due consideration should be given to the gravity 
of the present crisis and the necessity of reducing the numbers of 
industrial workers. It then deals with the Bill introduced by the 
Government for the prevention, through the agency of co-operative 
societies, of Speculation in commodities. The secretary of the Con- 
federation proposed that the principle underlying this Bill should be 
opposed. Co-operation should always be made to hold its own in the 
economic world, as otherwise co-operative organisations would inevitably 
spring up which were economically and technically incapable of compet- 
ing with private enterprise. It was also complained that in certain 
quarters attempts were being made to extend the scope of social 
insurance regardless of difficulties of application and the increased cost 
to industry. 

On the subject of unemployment and wage reductions, it was pointed 
out that, largely owing to the depreciation in the value of the lira, the 
economic depression had been less severe in Italy than elsewhere. 
Wage reductions had been put into force in spite of the opposition 
of the workers, but had taken place later in Italy than in other 
countries, and averaged no more than 15 per cent. of the wages paid 
before the war. The secretary of the Confederation stated that it was 
impossible to maintain national agreements during periods of depression 
owing to changes in industrial conditions in the various districts. It 
had therefore been necessary to institute a system adaptable to labour 
conditions in various localities and industries, which system would be 
maintained in the following year. It was also stated that relations 
between capital and labour had been less strained than during the 
previous year, mainly owing to the changed attitude of the workers, 
which was affected by the news from Russia, the realisation, after the 
occupation of the factories, that violent methods were unprofitable, and 
the split between the Communist and Socialist parties. 


Netherlands. 


A general meeting of the Federation of Associations of Manufacturers 
of the Netherlands (Verbond van Nederlandsche Fabrikanten-Verreenig- 
ingen) was held on 9 November 1921 at Utrecht. Mr. Haex, director of 
the Limbourg Coal Mining Company, expressed doubt as to the 
desirability of the Bill introduced’ into the Second Chamber for the 
ratification of the Washington Convention concerning hours of employ- 
ment. He anticipated that it would be necessary to introduce more 
Stringent clauses on hours of employment, overtime, and other conditions 
of labour, and, while admitting the ‘cogency of the Government's 
argument that if hours of employment were subject to international 
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regulation difficulties of competition would disappear, he did not 
consider that a sufficient number of countries had ratified, or intended to 
ratify, this Convention. The following resolution was unanimously 


adopted : 


The general meeting of the Federation of Associations of Manufacturers 
of the Netherlands, realising that there is reason to fear that important 
industrial states, such as Great Britain, Norway, Sweden, Switzerland, and 
the United States, will not ratify the Convention on hours of employment ; 
that if this Convention is ratified by the Netherlands industry will be 
confronted with still greater difficulties; that the cost of production will 
increase ; the possibility of production will be reduced ; the power of the 
Netherlands to compete in the world markets will decrease ; and the general 


wellbeing be seriously menaced : 
Considers that this reform is particularly undesirable in view of present 


economic conditions ; 
And accordingly recommends that the Bill authorising the Government 
to ratify the draft Convention concerning hours of employment be rejected. 


Sweden. 


In a letter addressed to the Government dated 23 November 1921 the 
Swedish Employers’ Federation (Svenska Arbetsgivarejérening) draws 
attention to the wage policy at present adopted in connection with state 
relief works. The Federation declares that the general instructions 
which were issued by the Government and by Parliament on this subject 
have not been followed, and that the principle that there should be a 
difference between wages in the open market and those paid on relief 
works, which was insisted upon by the Unemployment Commission 
when drawing up the Government proposals, and later approved by the 
Government and by Parliament, is no longer observed. As most of the 
relief works are in the country, the Employers’ Federation points out 
that agricultural wages must be taken as the maximum in fixing wages 
to be paid to workers employed on relief works, if the principle laid 
down by Parliament is to be observed. Unlike agricultural workers, 
who have no opportunity of working at piece rates, workers on relief 
works are employed to a very great extent on piece work, which enables 
them to earn 7 to 8 kronor a day, and in certain cases as much as 
9 kronor, while agricultural workers earn only 5.40 kronor in a 9-hour 
day. 

The Employers’ Federation states that this wage policy has produced 
the very situation which it was intended to avoid, relief works now 
competing with the open market and drawing labour away from it. In 
certain branches of industry this competition has been felt less than in 
agriculture; but it has been noticeable.in industry also, especially in 
undertakings in the country, or in those which are closely connected 
with agriculture. 


United States. 


The Thirty-Sixth Annual Convention of the Uniled Typothetae of 
America, held at Toronto from 17 to 21 October 1921, mention of which 
was made in last month's article in connection with a resolution oppos- 
ing the 44-hour week, gave particular attention to the subject of 
education. The majority of the addresses at the Convention dealt with 
the education of apprentices, and resolutions were adopted on vocational 
education, uniform apprenticeship laws, and apprenticeship training. 
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The aims of the Association -were enlarged by the addition of the follow- 
ing passage to the constitution. 


To promote education in the printing trades by the instruction of 
‘apprentices ; the preparation and publication of lesson sheets, text books, 
and other like literature ; the conduct of schools ; the spread of information 
amongst its members; co-operation with institutions of learning engaged 
in vocational training; and to issue certificates of proficiency to students 
of educational courses. 


The President of the United Typothetae gave his reasons for advocat- 
ing such steps : 

If we will but teach a sufficient number of boys and young men the 
several trades making up our great industry, we will thereby provide a 
stone-wall insurance against any further unreasonable demands on the part 
of the labour unions, and we will not be called upon to defend the public’s 
just rights for a fair day’s work in our industry. Until the present time 
we were confronted by the restrictions of the unions as to the number of 
apprentices allowed in a shop; now that the pendulum has swung the 
other way, and we have so large a number of non-union and open shops in 
which there are no restrictions, we have the opportunity to correct this 
unfavourable situation quickly, and, therefore, the responsibility is our 
very own. 


According to the report of the Secretary of the Association, as a 
result of two and a half years of intensive organisation, the membership 
of the United Typothetae has grown from scarcely more than 1,600 plants 
to 5,000, grouped in 135 local organisations. 


The Committee of Industrial Relations of the New Jersey State 
Chamber of Commerce, in a report made public on 31 January, cautions 
all employers to avoid “ non-union coercion ”, to keep clear of the various 
“open shop movements” and to co-operate with the workers in every 
possible way. The report shows that there are three roads open to 
employers ; the road of constructive achievement within the shop, that 
of instructive co-operation between organisations of employers and of 
workers, and that of the “open shop”. This last movement, in the 
opinion of the Committee, is “undermining the confidence of labour in 
employers, and ruining the foundation for co-operation between them ”. 
It is pointed out that similar campaigns in former periods of depression 
have only resulted in the redoubled growth of unionism and the adoption 
of more extreme measures in the periods of prosperity which followed. 
The Committee strongly urges the maintenance of personnel departments 
in all big industries, and proposes the employment of experts to deal 
with the problems of employers and employees. The report, which was 
written after a survey of nine months, has been approved by the 
Executive Committee and adopted by the Trustees of the State Chamber 
of Commerce. 

A committtee of the Philadelphia Chamber of Commerce has 
submitted a plan for the establishment of additional industrial clinics 
under public administration. The committee is confident that a practical 
plan can be worked out which would effectively reduce the losses caused 
by accidents and injury to health occurring in the workplace. It is held 
that such a plan must include provision for carefully trained and intel- 
ligent first-aid organisations available to all industrial workers in the 
cities ; for consistent and well-directed treatment of serious cases ; for 
careful diagnosis, study, and treatment of cases of sickness occurring 
in the workplace ; and for knowledge concerning the individual worker 

5 
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which would enable the employer to avoid placing him upon work for 
which he is not physically fitted. The report adds : . 


The importance of the problem dealt with herein may be appreciated 
from the fact that during the years 1916, 1917, and 1918, and part of the 
year’s record for 1919, in Pennyslvania, there where $23,105,998 paid out or 
due by insurance carriers for compensation and medical expenses for the 
industrially injured. This required payments to be made by employers 
of $51,886,706. These payments were for compensable accidents number- 
ing 122,851, of which 3,851 resulted in deaths, but the great bulk of which 
caused disability of from ten days to two years, and could, in a large pro- 
portion of cases, have been entirely eliminated as compensable cases by 
proper first aid and medical attention. 


A number of conventions of employers’ associations recently held in 
the United States have dealt particularly with the elimination of waste 
in industry. The question was considered at the convention of the 
National Boot and Shoe Manufacturers’ Association held in New York 
on 17 January 1922. One speaker considered that two features especially 
require attention ; uneven flow of work, and irregularity of piece rates. 
He stated that in one representative factory increases in piece rates 
since 1914 had varied from 12 to 260 per cent. General standardisation 
of methods was essential, involving adjustment of wage levels and the 
analysis, comparison, and scientific adjustment of piece rates. 

At the annual convention of the Associated General Contractors of 
America held at Cleveland, Ohio, from 17 to 19 January, the chairman 
of the Federated Engineering Societies also spoke on industrial waste. 
He referred to the report of the Committee on the Elimination of Waste 
in Industry, set up by the Federated American Engineering Societies, 
which attributed 50 per cent. of the waste in industry to management 
and only 25 per cent. to labour. A particularly noticeable source of 
waste in the building trade arose from constant charges in personnel, 
and he recommended measures to increase the period of active work so 
that employment would become more continuous the whole year round. 
He stated also that management was responsible for the prevention of 
accidents in industry; a “safety first” campaign not only had its 
humanitarian effect, but resulted in a saving. This was recognised in 
the various workmen's compensation Acts, in which the cost of death 
and accident was directly paid by the industry and became one of its 
charges. The lower this charge, the less would be the cost of 
production. 
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PRODUCTION AND PRICES , 





Cost of Living and Retail Prices 


countries show that prices generally are still falling almost 
everywhere except in some central and eastern European countries, 
where they are still rising. In Finland, Italy, and Poland, where 
they were recently rising, there has been a slight fall in the last few 
months. The fall is general in all the separate groups of commodities 
except rents, which remain constant or show a slight upward tendency. 
A general review of the situation is given in the following table, 
which gives food index numbers for different countries for December 
1920, December 1921 and January 1922. The countries are arranged in 
ascending order of magnitude of the figures for December 1921. Food 
has been chosen in preference to cost of living, because the food index 
numbers vary less in the items included and are, therefore, more 
suitable for international comparisons. Further, food forms the largest 
item in the budget of working-class families and may, therefore, failing 
other data, be taken as a fair indication of the movement of the cost of 
living. The cost of living index number for Bulgaria has been included, 
since the only items covered by it, other than food, are heating and 
lighting. 


T* latest available cost of living index numbers for different 























Country Doumber December soneety 

South Africa 188 125 — 
United States 175 147 139 
Canada 200 149 143 
New Zealand 179 150 147 
Netherlands 202 150 148 
India 178. 176 169 
United Kingdom 278 185 179 
Switzerland 230 187 176 
Denmark 276 ad 197 
Sweden 286 2 189 
Norway 342 268 257 
France (Paris) * 424 323 319 

» (320 towns) 450 349 “= 
Belgium 511 438 417 
Italy : Rome 375 458 469 

» Milan 535 7 558 
Finland 1,233 1,198 1,123 
Czechoslovakia 1,643 (*) 1,544 _ 
Germany 1,272 2,088 2,219 
Bulgaria 1,618 (*) 2,187 — 
Austria — 60,300 — 
Poland 19,613 74,626 73,681 





(®) January 41924. 





(*) For the sake of convenience and of comparison between the two editions 
of the Review, the French alphabetical order of countries has been adopted in 
this and the following sections. 
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These figures show that the countries where the index number is 
nearest to its pre-war level—the increase being 25 to 50 per cent.—are 
non-European countries. The Netherlands, with an increase of about 
50 per cent. over the pre-war level, is the only European country in the 
same class. The Bombay index number, after minor fluctuations 
during the year, remains about 75 per cent. above pre-war level. In the 
United Kingdom the increase is about 80 per cent. The neutral 
European countries, especially Norway, are at even higher levels. The 
ex-belligerent countries, other than the United Kingdom, come last on 
the list, and fall into three groups. The first consists of France and 
Belgium, whose index numbers, in spite of small rises, have on the 
whole fallen during 1921, and Italy. These three countries show @ 
substantially lower level of prices than the second group, which consists 
of Finland, Czechoslovakia, Germany, and Bulgaria. The last group 
consists of Austria and Poland, where prices have passed all limits. 


NOTES ON THE METHOD OF COMPILING THE COST OF LIVING 
INDEX NUMBERS IN THE TABLES 


The following tables show for certain months from 1914 to 1922 the index 
numbers of the cost of living in different countries, and the index numbers 
of the chief groups of expenditure which make up the total, such as food, rent, 


clothing, heating and lighting. No figures are given for the remaining items,. 


which are generally classified under the term “miscellaneous ”, as the items 
included in different countries are too varied to permit of any comparison. 
In one country, Canada, only one item (starch) is included in addition to the 
chief groups (food, rent, etc.), while in the United States 44 additional items are 
included. The number of countries given in the different tables varies according 
to the information available, the number for which statistics are available as 
to the movement of prices for clothing, heating and lighting, and rent being 
much smaller than the number which publish index numbers of the cost of food. 

The index numbers in tables I to V have a pre-war base period. Wherever 
possible, the common base July 1914=100 has been taken. In addition, tables VI 
and VII give index numbers calculated for a post-war base period, which, 
wherever possible, is taken as December 1920=100. 

The paragraphs which follow give for each country a short account of the 
scope of the index number and the method of compilation used. From these 
notes it will be seen that considerable differences exist, not only in the number 
and kind of articles included and the sources from which prices are collected, 
but also in the methods employed, especially in the systems of weighting used. 
It is therefore necessary to insist on caution in using the figures for comparison 
between countries. 

The object of the index numbers in most cases is to measure the changes 
in the cost of an unchanged standard of living. For this purpose it is neces- 
sary to know first the quantities of the different items included, and secondly 
the prices of these items from time to time. The prices having been obtained, 
the results are obtained by “weighting” the absolute or felative prices 
according to the importance of the various items included. The importance 
is measured either by the quantities consumed, or by the amounts expended 
on them. The three chief methods used for assigning weights to the various 
prices are: 


Standard Budget Method. The weights are fixed by means of an enquiry 
into the actual amounts spent by a number of families ; 
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Theoretical Budget Method. The weights are based on partial information 
or on theoretical consideration, e. g. the minimum standard necessary for healthy 
existence, In the case of food the nutritive value in calories may be taken ; 

Aggregate Expenditure Method. The weights are based on the statistics 
of production, imports and exports. From these statistics there is determined 
the relative importance in the country of all the different items (except rent) 
entering into the expenditure of the community. 

It is obviously impossible to take account of every item entering into 
expenditure, and therefore a selection is made of the most important repre- 
sentative items. The number of such items varies considerably from country 
to country and their number is indicated in the following notes in brackets. 


South Africa : Quarterly Summary of Union Statistics. 


Groups included in the budget: food (17), heating and lighting, and rent. 
Until December 1919 the system of weighting was that of the standard budget 
based on an enquiry made in 1910. Since 1920 the aggregate expenditure method 
has been adopted, based on the period 1917 to 1919. In spite of this change 
of method, the Office of Census and Statistics considers that the two sets of 
data are comparable. 

From 1914 to 1919 the index numbers refer to yearly averages; from 
July 1920 to monthly averages. The rent index number for 1914 to 1917 refers 
‘to the yearly average; ror 1918, 1919 and 1920, to the month of August; and 
for 1921 to February. Base: 1910=1000. 


Germany : Wirtschaft und Statistik. 


(a) Official index number (tables I and II). Groups included in the budget : 
food (13), heating and lighting (2), and rent. The prices are collected from a 
large number of towns with the help of the municipal statistical offices; the 
index number for the whole country is, however, based on reports from 39 towns 
only until 1921, and from 47 afterwards. Official prices are used for State- 
controlled commodities ; when the official ration is less than the amount in 
the standard budget, the balance is reckoned at the trade price, either ordinary 
or illicit. An average price for each commodity for the whole country is 
calculated by taking the mean of the average prices in different towns, weighted 
with the population of the towns. The general index number is the average 
of these average prices, weighted according to a theoretical budget for a family 
of four persons. The monthly food index numbers refer to the 15th of the 
month. Base: average of October 1913, January, April, and June 1914=100. 

{b) Berlin, Kuczynski’s index number (tables I to V). Groups included in 
the budget : food (about 15); clothing (2); heating and lighting (2); rent; and 
miscellaneous. The index numbers in the tables have been calculated from 


‘the original data giving the minimum cost of subsistence for a working-class 


family of four persons in Berlin. System of weighting : for food, a theoretical 
budget is fixed each month, based on market prices and available supplies, 
so as to ensure a sufficient number of calories at a minimum price ; both the 
number of items and the weights are variable. For the other groups a fixed 
theoretical budget is taken. e expenditure on the “miscellaneous” group 
is taken as 30 per cent. (25 per cent. before July 1920) of the sum fixed each 
month for food. Base: August 1913 to July 1914=100, 


Australia : Quarterly Summary of Australian Statistics. 


Only two distinct groups are included: rent; and food and groceries (46). 
The latter group includes, in addition to 41 items of food, 2 of lighting and 
3 of laundry. 

The prices for the different towns are obtained directly, under compulsory 
powers, from the principal retailers with a large working-class trade, detailed 
enquiry forms being sent to them regularly. The system of weighting is that 
of pre-war aggregate expenditure, estimated with great accuracy. The index 
numbers in the tables have Seen calculated from the data giving the purchasing 
power of money for the various groups cf commodities. The figures are quar- 
terly averages in the case of cost of living and month!y averages in the case 
of food. Base: 1911=100. 











INDEX NUMBERS WITH PRE-WAR BASE PERIOD 


(Base shifted to July 1914 = 100 as far as possible) 









































































































































TABLE I. COST OF LIVING INDEX NUMBERS 
; ‘ : Dea- | United 
Date - Germany Australia | Austria Belgium /Bulgaria} Canada mark | States | Finland 
nua . (G4 towns)) (42 | (60 | (100 | (54 
(9 towns) |(47 towns)} (Berlin) | (6 towns) | (Viemms) | (a) | towns) | towns) | towns) | towns) |(20 towns) 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) (7) (8) (9) (10) (14) (12) 
July 
41914 400 400 400 100 400 400 100 400 400 4100 100 
41915 4103 ° ° 408 . ° ° 97 416 405 ° 
41916 106 - ° 416 ° . ° 402 136 4418 ° 
4947 144 ° ° 443 ° ° sd 430 4155 442 ° 
49418 448 S sd 448 ® ° “! 4146 482 474 ° 
41919 4126 ° bd 429 ° ° ° 455 244 477 ® 
4920 459 842 4425 4153 ° 453 ° 490 262 217 94f 
1921 
Jan. 453 944 4422 ° 2 450 4618 475 264 . 4065 
Feb. 449 904 41090 ° . 438 1596 168 bd . 4013 
Mar. 447 901 4035 458 8100 MAA 1506 4165 bd . 4027 
Apr. 444 894 976 st ” 399 1564 464 . r 4008 
May 444 880 990 . ~ 389 41570 453 * 180 | 4012 
June 436 896 4080 449 9800 384 1666 452 ° 5 4054 
July 433 963 4425 ’ ” 379 46412 455 237 . 4139 
Aug. 430 4045 4477 ° ° 384 41762 158 ° * | 4475 
Sept 4130 4106 4212 443 ° 386 41896 455 ° 477 | 1205 
Oct. 128 4446 41340 = 20500 391 2038 452 ° ° 4208 
Nov.: 427 4397 4767 a — 394 2149 452 . . 4162 
Dec. 4124 1550 1934 = 59400 393 2187 _ 4174 | 4403 
1922 
Jan. - on | — - a 2 i ow 14499} 22] — | 1055 
Feb. a - os o~ “Se. Ff ie ae ae 8 ae ae 
yd — _ — _ - _ — — _ _ _ 
pr. — —_ — - _ - _ — _ —{|— 
May _ _ _ - _ _ — _ _ —{-— 
June — — — _ —_ _ _ <n a - is 
TABLE II. FOOD INDEX NUMBERS 
5 e Den- Caited | ,. France 
‘ - - | Belgiu ‘ 
iii _ Germany - Austria [Belgium] Canada) ok | srates | Finland (a) 
rica (61t)] (60 | (400 | (54 | (20 
(9 towns)|(47 towns)} (Berlin) |(6 towns)] (Vienna) | (a@) | towns) | towns) | towns) | towns) | (Paris) |(320 t.) 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) (7) (8) (9) (10) (11) (12) (13) 
July 
4944 400 400 100 4100 400 400 400 | 4100 400 | 400 400 400 
4915 407 ° ° 4418 ° ” 105 428 98 ° 420 4123 
; 4916 4416 ° ” 4130 ° va 444 4146 4109 ° 429 442 
4917 428 ° ® 422 sd ” 457 166 443 e 4183 184 
i918 | 134] = * * 432 : * | 475 | 487] 466] * | 906 | 24% 
, 4949 439 ® ° 146 ° ° 186 | 242 186 ° 261 289 
} 4920 497 | 1456 4377 479 . 459 227 | 233 215 | 982 373 388 
1921 
; Jan. 472 | 1265 4439 ° ° 493 490 | 276 469 | 4174 440 ° 
st Feb. 4165 | 44194 4357 » ° 482 178 ° 455 | 1407 382 ° 
‘ Mar. 4160 | 4488 43416 484 | 84100 434 472 ° 454 | 44137 358 429 
r Apr. 456 | 4474 4235 * . 4A7 165 ° 449 | 4107 328 ° 
May 452 | 4452 4244 ya ° 407 150 ° 442 | 4447 317 ° 
June 444 | 4475 4449 4168 | 9800 4A9 148 ° 444 | 4447 342 363 
July 439 | 41274 4541 a ° 440 4154 | 236 445 | 4278 306 . 
. Aug. 434 | 4399 4592 ° ° 427 459 ° 452 | 1324 317 ° 
: Sept. 433 | 1448 1653 158 bd 423 4355 ° 4150 | 41359 329 350 
5 Oct. 434 | 1532 1796 — | 20700 434 149 ° 450 | 4357 331 . 
fk Nov. | 4129 | 1944 | 2227 —| — | 42] 448] * | 449] 4286] 326] * 
: Dec. 425 | 2088 2541 — | 60300 438 449 ° 447 | 4498 323 349 
1922 ~< 
Jan. — | 2219 _ _ _ 4WA7 143 4197 439 | 4123 319 = 
Feb. —|-— — -j; - —-| —-| —| -|—]| ai — 
Mar. =i = - = _ -_ on —_ —j| = _ —_ 
Apr. ~ - ~— ne aa = “ _ —-j- _ od 
May -|- _ -| - —-|/ —-{| -/| -| - —-/| - 
June —|- — -| - —}| -/| -/| -| - —-| - 












(a) For these countries only, the index numbers in tables I and 
The sign * signifies *“ no figures published”. 
The sign — signifies “ figures net available ”. 


II are entirely distinct. 
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TABLE I (cont.). 


INDEX NUMBERS WITH PRE-WAR BASE PERIOD 
(Base shifted to July 1914 = 100 as far as possible) 
COST OF LIVING INDEX NUMBERS 































































































The sign * signifies *‘ no figures published ”. 
The sign — signifies “ figures not available”. 


k ital New | Nether- United Swed Switzer- 
ranee | India laly Tealand | lands | Poland | Kingdom|°***") jand | Date 
(Paris) —_—_—— (25 towns) | (Amsterdam) (630 | (40 | (23 
(a) | Gonbay) | (Rome) | (Milan) (a) | (a) | (Warmv)| tovns) | towns) |  tovns) 
(13) (14) (15) (16) (18) (1% (20) (21) (22) (23) (24) 
July 
400 | 400 400 | 400 400 400 400 | 400 100 | 4100 1944 
* * 99 ° 107 ° ° 4125 . 419 41915 
* ba 416 ° 444i ° . 448 439 140 1916 
bd bd 146 wt 4419 442 Mg 480 166 | 180 4947 
* . 497 286 427 183 - 203 219 | 229 49418 
238 . 205 | 280 432 195 ° 208 257 | 264 1949 
34 189 3413 444A 449 2417 ° 255 270 | 253 4920 
1921 
° 4169 374 | 574 ° . 44084 | 251 ° 237 | Jan. 
° 4162 379 | 566 ° ” 17024 | 244 7 234 | Feb. 
338 | 4160 384 | 568 | 160 ° 17974 | 233 249 | 234 Mar. 
* 160 “Ad 578 ° . . 417244 | 228 . 212 | Apr. 
° 167 396 | 578 ? . 7 417909 | 219 e 210 | May 
307 | 4173 390 | 506 | 302 457 ° 20270 | 249 236 | 244 | June 
* 477 387 | 494 ° " . 25709 | 222 ’ 209 | July 
* 480 394 504 ° ° . 30407 | 220 ° 206 | Aug. 
295 | 4185 400 | 520] 296 156 ° 39817 | 240 231 | 200 | Sept 
— | 483 M45 | 535 ? - ¥s 48656 | 203 ° 498 | Oct. 
— | 482 423 | 544 . - =f 47628 | 499 ° 4192 | Nov 
297 | 479 423 | 539 | 283 oo ° 46740 | 492 2146 | 189 | Dec. 
1922 
— 473 430 523 _— ° _- 46883 188 — 179 Jan. 
— — -- ~ - ps _ — _ -- — | Feb 
_ ya ime ‘dit _ —_ — _ - _ Mar. 
o _ ~_ = - - — ~ —| — | Apr. 
=} -_ —-| - ° _ — ~ -| = May 
ok eat st — — * _ — _— — - June 
TABLE 1 (cont.). FOOD INDEX NUMBERS 
Nether- United Switzer- 
India Italy Norway lands | Poland | Kingdom Sweden| "land | Czecho- Date 
( (Amsterdam) (630 | (40 | (23 | slovakia nae 
(Bombsy)| (Rome) | (Milan) |(30 towns) (a) | (Warsaw) | towns) | towns) | towns) | (30 towns) 
(14) (15) (16) (17) (19) (20) (21) (22) (23) (24) (25) 
July 
100 400 400 | 400 4100 400 400 100 | 400 100 1944 
* 95 * 423 444 ° 132 424) 449 ° 4945 
° 444 | 454 | 4153 447 ° 464 436 | 444 * 1946 
° 437 210 | 203 146 . 204 471 479 bd 41917 
a 203 324 | 274 475 ° 2410 265 | 292 ° 4918 
* 206 | 304} 290 196 ” 209 312 | 250 * 4949 
* 318 | 445] 319 240 s 262 288 | 239 * 4920 
1921 
163 | 367 | 571 | 33% 193 | 25440 263 275 | 224 | 4643 | Jan. 
156 376 564 | 308 194° | 34827 249 255 | 224 1494 Feb. 
154 386 582 | 299 493 | 3 238 247 | 248 4423 Mar. 
154 432 598 | 300 487 | 34741 233 242) 24 4450 Apr. 
162 | 421 | 598] 292 484 | 32660 | 218 | 232] g08 | 4456 | May 
469 409 523 | 290 480 | 35393 220 234 2413 1445 June 
474 402 506 | 295 480 | 45655 226 230 | 207 1346 July 
477 4A7 548 | 297 479 | 53400 225 234 | 204 1362 Aug. 
483 430 545 290 479 60728 240 228 198 4474 Sept 
480 464 561 288 168 75174 200 218 196 415419 Oct. 
479 459 570 281 454 75848 495 2410 489 1544 Nov. 
47 458 | 567 | 268 450 | 74626 185 202 | 487 1544 | Dec. 
1922 
169 469 58 | 257 447 148 73681 179 489 | 476 _ Jan. 
— _ a = _ _ _ — 488 -- - Feb. 
-- _ a _ _ —_ _ _ — _ - Mar. 
_- - _ — _- _ - _ - _ _ Age. 
-- oo + ~ - - _ _ _ — _ May 
- _ - - _ _ _ - _ _ _- June 
(a) For these countries only, the index numbers in tables I and II are entirely distinct. 
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INDEX NUMBERS WITH PRE-WAR BASE PERIOD 
(Basé shifted to July 1914 = 100 as far as possible) 


TABLE III. CLOTHING INDEX NUMBERS 



































































































Dat Germany Austria Denmark United States Finland France 
—_ (Berlin) (Vienna) |(400 towns)} (32 towns) | (20 towns) (Paris) 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) (7) 
July 1914 100 100 100 100 100 100 
» 1915 * 4 110 105 * * 
» 1916 * * 160 120 * * 
» 1917 * * 190 149 * * 
» 1918 * * 260 205 * * 
» 1919 * * 310 215 * 296 
» 1920 1316 . 355 288 1049 485 
Sept. 1920 1197 ° * * 1100 518 
Dec. » 1197 * 292 259 1126 AAD 
March 1921 1077 15400 * * 1031 398 
June» 1077 18500 248 223 1032 353 
Sept. » 1197 38400 * 192 1090 318 
Dec. » 2188 111300 225 — 1107 318 
TABLE IV. HEATING AND LIGHTING INDEX NUMBERS 
Date South Africa} Germany | Austria | Canada | Denmark — Finland France 
(9 towns)|(Berlin) | (Vienna)|(60towns)| (100 t.) (32 t) (20 t.) | (Paris) 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) (7) (3) (9) 
July 1914 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 
» 1915 100 * ° 97 130 101 . * 
» 1916 111 * ° 99 175 108 * * 
» 1917 115 * ° 126 220) 124 Hd * 
» 1918 128 * . 148 275 148 * * 
» 1919 131 * ° 156 292 146 * 164 
» 1920 155 1158 ° 193 563 172 1232 296 
Sept. 1920 — 1158 * 207 * * 1374 349 
Déc. » — 1211 * 220 578 195 1443 349 
Mar. 1921 176 1211 5000 208 * * 1266 319 
June » _ 1316 5300 196 401 182 1283 308 
Sept. » a 1368 10700 190 * 181 1264 307 
Dec. » — 2158 34000 — 333 os 1262 306 
TABLE V. RENT INDEX NUMBERS 
South . : United ; 
: Germany | Australia | Austria Canada | Denmark Finland 
none Airica | (Berlin)| 6 t.) |(Vienna)| (60 t.) | oot.) | St | ot.) 
(9 t.) (32 t.) 

(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) (7) (8) 9) 
July 1914 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 
» 1915 97 * 94 * 85 100 102 * 
» 1916 96 * 94 ° 84 102 102 * 
» 1917 97 . 95 * 90 1095 100 * 
n 1918 105 * 99 *% 100 108 109 * 
» 1919 10 * 105 * 109 113 114 * 
» 1920 116 164 115 * 132 130 135 335 
Sept. 1920 164 117 * 134 * * 374 
Dec. » —- 164 120 * 137 130 151 389 
Mar. 1921 116 164 120 200 138 * * 418 
June » — 164 121 380 141 141 159 535 
Sept. » — 182 123 600 143 * 160 596 
Dec. » —_ 182 _ 600 | — | 141 — 608 











The sign * signifies “‘ no figures 


ublished ". 


The sign — signifies “ figures not available ". 














INDEX NUMBERS WITH PRE-WAR BASE PERIOD 





(Base shifted to July 1914 = 100 as far as possible) 


TABLE 1 (cont.). 


CLOTHING INDEX NUMBERS 











































































































: India baly Norway | United Kingdom] Sweden — 

s) (Bombay) (Rome) (Milan) (30 towns) | (97 towns) | (40 towns) 

_ 8) @ (10) (it) aa) 13) aa 

100 100 100 100 100 100 July 1914 

* —_— * 107 125 * » 1915 
* _ * 157 155 160 » 1916 
* — * 205 200 210 » 1917 
* 261 284 304 310 285 » 1918 

} * _ 221 388 360 310 » 1919 

) 299 466 651 336 430 390 » 1920 

3 299 — 745 345 430 390 Sept. 1920 

> 284 621 782 348 390 355 Dec. » 

8 239 576 696 308 325 295 Mar. 1921 

3 2638 4Y5 532 292 290 270 June » 

8 268 — 534 280 265 250 Sept. » 

8 261 _ 563 271 250 240 Dec. » 

TABLE IV (cont aN HEATING AND LIGHTING INDEX NUMBERS 
: Ital New United | Sweden | Switzerland 
ance India 7 Norway Zealand | Kingdom 
: (40 23 Date 
aris) (Bombay) (Rome) | (Milan) (30 t.) (4 towns) (30 t.) | towns) | towns) 

(9) (10) (11) (12) (13) (14) (15) (16) (17) (18) 

100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 July 1914 
* * — * 134 102 —_ 115 115 » 1915 
* * — * 204 108 - 157 129 » 1916 
* * _ * 348 123 218 182 » 1917 
* * 160 220 476 136 293 302 » 1918 

164 * — 220 316 145 a 295 372 » 1919 

296 151 178 611 477 177 230 386 387 » 1920 

349 151 — 687 60 182 240 400 898 Sept. 1920 

349 184 225 886 568 192 240 380 365 Dec. » 

319 176 279 1054 388 194 240 316 357 Mar. 1921 

308 177 245 899 366 199 260 264 220 June » 
307 176 —_ 899 337 200 238 231 221 Sept. » 
306 174 — 828 311 — 225 207 218 Dec. » 

TABLE V (cont.). RENT INDEX NUMBERS 
inland France India Italy Norway [New-Zealand] , "tiled | Sweden 
20 t.) (Paris) |(Bombay)|Rome| Gillan) | @0t) | 2st.) | Kingtm | Got.) —_ 
%) (10) (41) (12) (13) (14) (15) (16) (17) (48) 
100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 July 1914 
* * * — * 103 101 — * » 1915 
* * * —_ * 106 100 —_ 108 » 1916 
* * * — * 109 102 — 112 . 1917 
* * * 100 100 110 104 — 112 » 1918 
* 100 * 100 100 123 107 — 120 » 1919 
335 100 165 100 108 147 116 118 130 » 1920 
374 100 165 — 108 155 117 139 155 Sept. 1920 
389 100 165 148 139 155 117 142 155 Dec. » 
418 100 165 143 139 161 121 144 155 Mar. 1921 
535 110 165 157 139 161 121 145 155 June » 
596 121 165 — 139 166 129 152 168 Sept. » 
603 133 165 —_ 184 166 _ 155 163 Dec. » 











The sign * signifies ‘‘ no figures published ”. 


The sign — signifies “ figures not available ". 














INDEX NUMBERS WITH POST-WAR BASE PERIOD 
(Base shifted to December 1920 = 100 as jar as possible) 


TABLE VI. COST OF LIVING INDEX NUMBERS 
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TABLE VII. FOOD INDEX NUMBERS 





Austria Italy Netherlands 





Vienna Florence The Hague | Amsterdam 
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TABLE VIII. INDEX NUMBERS FOR OTHER GROUPS 





Clothing Heating and lighting Rent 





Nether- Italy Nether- Italy Nether- 


Date Italy lands lands lands 


Milan The Hague] Milan | Florence | The Hague i The Hague 








Dec. 41020 400 | 400] 4100 100 
i 96 404 


March 1924 448 | 4106 
June » 404 88 x3 4u9 


Sept. » 5 404 88 88 443 
Dec. » ‘ 93 4 — 5 — 
























































PRODUCTION AND PRICES 


Austria (Vienna) : Mitteilungen des Bundesamtes fiir Statistik. 


Groups included in the budget: food (about 26 items), clothing (11), heating 
and lighting (3), rent, miscellaneous (7). Food prices are taken from the Vienna 
municipal market. Official prices are given for State-controlled commodities ; 
when the official ration is less than the amount in the standard budget, the 
palance is reckoned at the trade price, either ordinary or illicit. Prices vary 
so rapidly, however, that it is very difficult to assign any definite figure. The 
index numbers show the fluctuations in the minimum cost of subsistence for 
a family of four persons in Vienna. The method of weighting used for the 
food group is based on a theoretical budget fixed each month according to 
market prices and supplies, so as to ensure a sufficient number of calories 
at a minimum price. For the other groups a constant theoretical budget is 
used. Base: July 1914=100. The cost of living index number and those of the 
groups of which it is composed (tables I to V) have July 1914=100 as base. 
The same method of calculation is used for the index number in table VII, but 
it includes fuel for cooking in addition to food. It is compiled monthly and 
has January 1921=100 as base. 


Belgium : Revue du Travail, 
Two distinct index numbers are given. Table I: index number of 56 items: 


food (34), clothing (12), heating and lighting (5), household articles (5). Prices 
are collected on the 15th of the month by the Ministry of Food from retailers 
whose customers belong to different classes. This general index number is 
not weighted and does not include rent, and is therefore not properly speaking 
a cost of living index number. No separate index number is published for 
the different groups. Table Il: index number of 22 items of food, weighted 
according to a standard budget based on the enquiry of the Solvay Institute 
of Sociology into the expenditure of 602 families with an income of less than 
5 francs a day in 1910. The same prices are used as in the unweighted index 
number. For both index numbers the monthly figures refer to the 15th of the 
month. Base: April 1914=100. 


Bulgaria : Bulletin statistique mensuel de la Direction générale de la Statis- 
tique du Royaume de Bulgarie. 


The index numbers are based on 47 articles: food (41 including tobacco), 
heating and lighting (5), and soap. The weighting is based on the annual 
expenditure of an average family during the years 1908-1912. Prices are col- 
lected in 12 towns each month. Base: 1901-1910=100. 


Canada: Labour Gazette of Canada. 


Groups included in the budget: food (29), heating and lighting (5), rent, 
and 1 household article (starch). The prices are provided by correspondents 
of the Labour Gazette ; in addition, the Dominion Bureau of Statistics has, 
since 1921, collected prices from food retailers. For rent, special enquiries are 
made from time to time in order to check the reports of the correspondents. 
System of weighting : theoretical pre-war budget. The index numbers in the 
tables refer to the 15th of the month until the end of 1920; from January 1921 
they refer to the first of the following month. Base: July 1914=100. 


Denmark : Statistiske Efterretninger. 


Groups included in the budget: food, clothing (including laundry), heating, 
lighting, rent, taxes and subscriptions, and miscellaneous. Until 1920, Copen- 
hagen prices only were used. From 1921 onwards, the enquiry has been 
extended to the provincial towns and about 100 rural communes. The system of 
weighting is that of the standard budget, fixed for a normal family of five 
persons spending 2,000 kr. in the year 1914 and based on an enquiry made 
in 1909. The index numbers, which are only published half-yearly, are the 
average of two successive quarters for food, heating and lighting, and clothing, 
and a half-yearly statement for the other groups. Base: July 1914=100. 





612 INTERNATIONAL LABOUR REVIEW 


United States: Monthly Labour Review. 


The cost of living index number is unusually complete and satisfactory. 
It includes the following groups: food (22 items until December 1920, 43 from 
January 1921), clothing (24 items for winter, 38 for summer, and 53 for the 
year as a whole, i.e. 77 or 91 according to season), heating and lighting (6), 
rent (various categories), furniture and household articles (25), and miscellaneous 
(19 items, including taxes and subscriptions, medical and travelling expenses, 
amusements, etc.). Prices are reported regularly by the retailers themselves 
‘and are officially checked. The data are collected for 51 towns for food; and 
for 32 towns for the other groups (up to 1917, only for 18 towns). 

The system of weighting is that of the standard budget, based on enquiries 
made in 1917 and 1918 into more than 12,000 working-class families in various 
parts of the United States. The figures for food in table II relate to the period 
July 1914 as base ; the figures in table I for the cost of living and in tables III, 
1V and V for clothing, lighting and heating, and housing, relate, however, to 
July 1913 as base period, no figures being available for July 1914. The figures 
in tables I, III, IV, and V, moreover, relate to December of each year, up 
to 1918, to June for the years 1919 and 1920, and to May and December for 1921. 


finland : Social Tidskrift. 


Groups included in the budget: food (14), clothing (2), heating and lighting 
(1 item, wood), rent, tobacco, and a daily paper. System of weighting : standard 
budget (based on an enquiry made in 1908-1909) for a normal family with a 
yearly income of 1600-2000 Finnish crowns in 1914. Base : July 1914=100. 


France: Bulletin de la Statistique générale de France. 


fa) The cost of living index number (table I) calculated by the Commission 
régionale d’Etudes relatives au cott de la vie a4 Paris includes the following 
groups : food (the index number of the Statistique générale de France is adopted), 
clothing, heating and lighting, and miscellaneous. Base: first half of 1914=100, 
System of weighting : theoretical budget. Base: first half of 1914=100. 

(b) The food index numbers calculated by the Statistique générale de France 
include oil and methylated spirits in addition to 11 foodstuffs. The Paris index 
number, the data for which are used in calculating the cost of living index 
number, is based on prices reported by a large co-operative society in the 
surburban working-class quarters. Since September 1920, prices at several 
retail shops have also been used. The prices for the index numbers of the 
towns with more than 10,000 inhabitants are collected by a questionnaire to 
the mayors of the various towns. The enquiry has been extended to Alsace 
Lorraine since 1919. The weighting is based on the same theoretic budget 
for both index numbers ; the base has been transferred to July 1914=100. 


india (Bombay) : Labour Gazette of the Labour Office Secretariat of Bombay. 


Groups included in the budget : food (17), clothing (3), heating and lighting (3), 
and rent. Prices are collected with great detail twice a week by a special 
investigator from ten of the principal retailers in Bombay. System of weighting: 
average aggregate expenditure of the whole of India during the five years 
before the war. Base: July 1914=100. 


italy : Bollettino rzunicipale de Milano; Bollettino del Ufficio del Lavoro di 
Roma ; Communication from the Statistical Office of the Commune of 
Florence. 


(a) Tables I to V. Groups included in the budget : food, clothing, heating 
and lighting, rent, and miscellaneous. The system of weighting adopted for 
both index numbers, with some slight differences between them, is that of the 
pre-war budget. Base: first half of 1914=100. 

(b) Tables VI to VIII. From 1920 onwards, a certain number of Italian 
towns have been calculating new cost of living index numbers on an almost 
uniform system, according to rules laid down by the Statistical Congress of 
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PRODUCTION AND PRICES 613 


Italian towns at Milan in July 1920. Weighting is based on a theoretical post- 
war budget which to some extent allows for variations in local conditions. 
pase : July 1920=100. Index numbers are given for Florence and Milan only. 


Norway : Meddelelser fra det Statistiske Centralbyra. 


Groups included in the budget: food (55), clothing, heating and lighting, 
rent, taxes, and miscellaneous. At the beginning of 1920 there was a consider- 
able increase in the number of commodities, which somewhat broke the con- 
tinuity of the series. Prices are as a rule provided by correspondents of the 
Central Statistical Office. The weighting is that of a standard budget (based 
m the enquiry made in 1912-1913 by the Statistical Office of Christiania) for 
s working-class family of four persons with an income of about 1500 kr. 
in 1914. Monthly index numbers are calculated for food and heating only ; 
quarterly index numbers for the other groups. In all the tables the figures 
given against the headings July 1914 to July 1920 refer to June, Base: 
July 1914=100. 


New Zealand : Monthly Abstract of Statistics. 


Groups included in the budget: food (59 items, including 3 laundry items 
and tobacco), heating and lighting (7), and rent. The local factory inspectors 
collect prices from retailers in the 25 chief towns (4 towns only for heating 
and lighting). The average price of each commodity is the average of the 
prices current in each town, these -prices being weighted with the population 
of the town. The weighting is based on the aggregate expenditure of the whole 
country from 1909 to 1913 ; the index numbers are published quarterly and refer 
to the average of the quarter. Base : 1909-1913=1,000. The food index number 
in table II differs from that included in the general index number of table I 
with regard to the period covered ; it is published monthly instead of quarterly, 
and relates to the average of the six months ending with the month in question. 
The system of weighting is the same in both cases. Base : 1909-1913=1,000. 


Netherlands: (az) Amsterdam: Maandschrift van het Bureau van Statistiek 
der gemeente Amsterdam, 


There are three distinct index numbers. Table I: The cost of living index 
number covers food, clothing, heating and lighting, rent, taxes and subscriptions, 
laundry, upkeep of furniture, travelling expenses, amusements, etc. It is very 
complete and in addition takes changes in consumption into account. For this 
purpose a series of special enquiries was made each quarter in question into 
the expenditure of about 30 working-class families, and the results are com- 
pared with the data of thé standard budget calculated in 1911. This index 
lumber was discontinued ir September 1920. The figures given here refer 
» the base 1910-1911, no data having been published for 1914. 

Table II: Food index number, weighted according to a pre-war standard 
budget. The base was originally 7913, but the necessary calculations have been 
made in order to change it to.1914. The figures from 1914 to 1919 refer to the 
average for the year. 

Tables VI to VIII : This cost of living index number is a partial continuation 
in simpler form of that in table I. It covers the same groups of commodities, 
but the weighting is that of a single standard budget, based on the enquiry 
Made in March 1920 for the first index number. The published data giving 
weekly expenditure in florins for a normal working-class family have been used 
in order to calculate index numbers for the different groups with December 
1920=100 as base. 


(6) The Hague : Maandschrift van het Centraal Bureau voor de Statistiek. 


Tables VI to VIII: The cost of living index number for the Hague includes 
the following groups: food (21 items), clothing, heating and lighting, rent, 
miscellaneous (taxes, subscriptions and insurance premiums, cleaning, education, 
amusement, etc.). The prices are in some cases obtained from retailers, in 
others from official lists or tradesmen’s books. The system of weighting is 
that of the standard budget, based on an enquiry made in December 1920 by 
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the Hague Statistical Office on 30 working-class families in that town. The 
cost of living and food index numbers are published with December 1920=100 
as base ; the index numbers for the other groups have been calculated for this 
article from the figures giving the detailed expenditure in florins. 


Poland : Miesiecznik Pracy of the Central Statistical Office. 


(a) Tables I and II: Warsaw. Groups included in the budget : food (16 items), 
clothing (7), heating and lighting (2-3), rent, miscellaneous (7, including clean- 
ing and travelling expenses, education, amusements, etc.). Prices are as a rule 
obtained from State and municipal establishments. Official prices are used 
for State-controlled goods; when the official ration is less than the amount 
in the standard budget, the balance is reckoned at the trade price, either 
ordinary or illicit. The system of weighting is that of a theoretical budget 
for a working-class family of four persons in Warsaw. Index numbers for 
the separate groups, except food, have not yet been published. Base : 1914=100. 

{b) Table VII: The index number for the 38 towns only includes food and 
heating and lighting. Those for Lodz and Posen include the following groups: 
food, heating and lighting, rent, and miscellaneous, and in addition, for Posen, 
clothing. The method used for all three is similar to that for the Warsaw 
cost of living index number. The original bases are respectively : 38 towns: 
January 1921=100 ; Lodz: February 1921=100 ; Posen: December 1920=100. 


United Kingdom : Labour Gazette of the Ministry of Labour. 


Groups included in the budget: food (20), clothing ‘8, including suits and 
overcoats, underwear, textiles, boots and shoes), heating and lighting (5), rent, 
miscellaneous (8, including household articles and cleaning materials, travelling 
expenses, newspapers, tobacco, etc.). The food index number covers 630 towns; 
that for clothing 97; those for the other groups, a large number of towns. 

Prices are obtained as follows. For food, they are reported by the Employ- 
ment Exhange Officers from all towns with more than 50,000 inhabitants and 
530 small towns and rural districts. For clothing, an enquiry form is sent 
to 500 retailers in 97 towns. For heat and lighting and “ miscellaneous ”, prices 
are reported by correspondents or obtained directly from a certain number 
of retailers. For rent, they are based on enquiries made of Property Owners’ 
Associations and Trades Councils. Fluctuations in local rates are also taken 
into account. The system of weighting is that of the standard budget. It is 
based on an enquiry made in 1904 by the Board of Trade into the expenditure 
of 1944 working-class families of five or six persons, supplemented by the results 
of an enquiry into the cost of living in 1912. The various group index numbers, 
except that for food, are only approximations. In the tables the monthly index 
numbers refer to the first of the following month. From 1914 to 1919 the clothing 
index number refers to June. Base: July 1914=100, 


Sweden: Sociala Meddelanden. 


Groups included in the budget: food (50), clothing (20), heating and lighting 
(5), rent, taxes, and miscellaneous (furniture, subscriptions, travelling and 
medical expenses). Prices are for the most part collected by official inves- 
tigators, supervised hy the Office of Social Affairs (Socialstyrelsen) and bv local 
committees. The weighting is that of a standard budget, based on an enquiry 
made in 1913-1914 into 1.350 households, for a working-class family of four 
persons with a weeklv income of 2,000 Kr. in 1914. The index numbers for 
food and heating and lighting are monthly ; those for the other groups are 
quarterly. The figures refer to the first of the month following the month 
stated. In tables I, III and V, the 1914 figures refer to December and those 
for 1917 to September. Base: July 1914=100. 


Switzerland: Schweizerischer Konsumverein 


Only two groups are included in the general cost of living index numbers: 
food (37), and heating and lighting (4, together with soap, which is included 
in this group). The prices of the different articles are ascertained with 
remarkable accuracy by the help of the co-operative societies of the country, and 
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are weighted with the number of members of each society in order to calculate 
an average price for the whole country. The system of weighting is that of 
the standard budget, based on an enquiry made in 1912 by the Secrétariat 
ouvrier suisse covering 785 households. The figures in the tables for 1914 
to 1919 refer to the whole country, and to June in each year. From 1920 
onwards the monthly index numbers refer to the first of the following month 
and relate only to the 23 towns of over 10,000 inhabitants. Base : June 1914=100. 


Czechoslovakia: Monthly Price Bulletin of the Statistical Office. 


No general cost of living index number is as yet published. The index 
number for foodstuffs includes, however, not only food (21), but also wood, coal, 
oil, and soap. 

Prices are provided by local authorities and by certain workers’ organisations 
in a large number of districts. Only official prices are used for controlled 
goods. The average prices in‘ different towns of the various articles are 
weighted with the population of the town in quesion, in order to obain 
an average price for the whole country, and the general index number is an 
unweighted average of the average prices. Base: July 1914=100. 





Wholesale Prices in Various Countries 


wholesale prices are available the general downward tendency 

continued during December 1921 to February 1922, although the 
rate of fall seems to have slackened. In some countries, in fact, the 
index number shows little or no change. Germany is the only country 
where prices are rising sharply, though it should be noted that there 
are no really reliable figures available for the other Central European 
countries, where the movement is most probably of the same character. 
The Belgian index number, having only recently been commenced, does 
not yet indicate any general tendency. 

In order to show more clearly the present level of prices, the various 
countries have been arranged in the following table in ascending order 
of magnitude of the index numbers in December 1921. The following 
countries are omitted : New Zealand, India, and Japan, for which no 
sufficiently recent data are available ; China, whose index number has 
1919 for base ; Egypt, whose index number includes almost entirely 
foodstuffs ; Belgium and Switzerland, whose index numbers begin after 
prices had passed their highest point. 

Prices in the United States are nearest to the pre-war level. Aus- 
tralia and Canada come next, with the United Kingdom and the 
Netherlands ; all four are now at nearly the same level, though the 
maxima reached in 1920 in the two latter were considerably higher than 
in the two non-European countries. Close behind are the two neutral 
countries, Sweden and Denmark, im which still higher maxima were 
reached. Norway comes in between ‘this neutral group and the ex- 
belligerent countries. The latter are, in order : France, Italy with an 
index number still considerably above the preceding countries, and 
Germany, where prices are still increasing. In these three countries 
the fall which began in 1920 was checked by a later rise, particularly in 


| nN the various countries for which recent data on the movement of 
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TABLE I. MOVEMENT OF INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES FROM THEIR 
MAXIMUM TO DECEMBER 1921 





Percenta 
Index of Maximum decrease | a 


m um - 
Index Date to Dec. 1924 





Country Dec. 4924 





United States: 
Official 149 272 May 
Australia 159 274 Aug. 
Netherlands 165 296 (*) | July 
Canada 170 263 May 
United Kingdom: 
Official 171 333 May 
Sweden 172 366 June 
Denmark 178 403 Oct. 
Norway 269 425 Sept. 
France 325 588 April 
Italy 595 670 Nov. » 
Germany (Officiai) 3487 3487 Dec. 1921 























(8) The absolute maximum of 392 was reached in 1918, after which prices fell, and 
then again rose to the relative maximum of July 1920. There was a total decrease of 
58 per cent. on the absolute maximum. 


Germany, where the previous, maximum of 1920 has been greatly 
exceeded. 

A glance at the third column of the table shows that the order of 
magnitude of the maxima is not quite the same as that of the index 
numbers in December 1921, which determine the crder of the countries 
in the table. The total decrease from the maximum has in fact varied 
considerably from country to country. This variation is shown in the 
last column. 


NOTES ON THE METHODS OF COMPILING THE INDEX NUMBERS 
OF WHOLESALE PRICES IN THE TABLES 


In order to give a clear idea of the meaning of the various index numbers 
a short explanation of the methods used in different countries is given. 

Index numbers of wholesale prices are intended to provide a measure of 
the changes in the purchasing power of money. The prices of a number of 
commodities at a certain date are therefore combined so as to show the general 
movement of the prices of all the commodities with reference to another date. 
For this purpose a certain period is chosen as “base”, and the price-level at 
this period is put equal to 100. The changes in the corresponding prices for 
the other periods are then observed, and the relative increase or decrease is 
calculated for each commodity. The two kinds of mean most generally used 
are the arithmetic mean (the result of dividing the sum of all the relative prices 
by their number) and the geometric mean (the root of the product of the 
various prices, the degree of the root being equal to the number of relative 
prices). Since the economic importance of the commodities varies, it is 
generally necessary, in calculating index numbers, to use a process of “ weight 
ing ” : each price is first multiplied by a “ weight” proportional to the import- 
ance of the commodity in production or consumption, and the sum of these 
products is then taken (direct weighting). A shorter and simpler method of 
weighting is to include several quotations for the important commodities, refer- 
ring either to different markets or to different qualities or brands, or else to 
different stages in the manufacture of the same article (for instance, raw cotton, 
yarn, and piece goods). The method of multiple quotations is nearly always 











TABLE II. INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES 
(Base shifted to 1913 = 100 as far as possible) 
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TABLE 11 (continued) 
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used when’ averages have to be calculated. The base period adopted is as 
a rule fixed, and covers one or more “normal” years. In the “chain system ”, 
however, the base is variable, and the relation of the month or year in question 
to the period immediately preceding is found. At a later stage any of these 
successive bases may be taken as the initial base of the series. 

In the tables which follow, the base has been shifted to 1913=100 whenever 
possible. Some countries have had to be excepted, for which there are no 
available data for that year. In order to shift the base, the averages for the 
various dates are divided by the 1913 average. This introduces a small 
mathematical error in dealing with index numbers which are averages of 
relative prices, such as those of, e. g., Canada, France, and Italy. A slightly 
different and more accurate result would be obtained by calculating the relative 
price of each article with reference to the new base, and taking the average 
of these relative prices for the index number. - 


South Africa : Quarterly Abstract of Union Statistics. 

Official index number covering 188 commodities (foodstuffs; raw materials, 
and industrial products). Method of weighting : aggregate expenditure. Base : 
1910 = 1,000. 


Germany : (a) Wirtschaf; und Statistik. 

Official index number covering foodstuffs, raw materials and semi-manufac- 
tured products ; 38 commodities in 7 groups as follows: vegetable foodstuffs 
(5 articles), animal foodstuffs (8), groceries (5), hides and leather (4), textiles (6), 
metals (7), coal and iron (3). The prices quoted are those current in the principal 
markets ; in some cases the factory or pit-mouth price is given. Official prices 
are also taken into account. The group index numbers are the simple arith- 
metic mean of the relative prices of the various articles in the group. The 
general index number—the only one which is weighted—is the weighted average 
of the group index numbers. The weights for each group are based on the 


aggregate expenditure on the commodities in the group. Base: 1913=100. 
The monthly index numbers refer to the average for the month. 


(b) Frankfurter Zeitung. 


The index number of this journal includes foodstuffs, raw materials, and 
semi-manufactured goods ; 77 commodities in 4 groups as follows : food, drink, 
and fodder (26 articles), textiles and leather (16), metals and minerals (18), mis- 
cellaneous (chemicals, building materials, etc.) (17). The prices used, most of 
which are published regularly by the Frankfurter Zeitung, are partly market 
prices, partly those fixed by the State or by producers’ organisations. The 
system of weighting by multiple quotations has been used to some extent by 
entering several kinds and qualities of certain products of special importance. 
The index number is the arithmetic mean of the relative prices of the 77 com- 
modities. Base : 1 January 1920=100. An index number has also been calculated 
for 1914, in order to provide a means of comparison with the pre-war period. 
The index number given in the tables has been calculated from these data. 
pe monthly index numbers refer to the first of the month following the month 
Stated. 


Australia : Quarterly Summary of Australian Statistics. 


Official index number including 92 commodities, mainly raw materials, 
in the following groups: agricultural products (16 articles), dairy produce 
(including honey, eggs, ham, etc.) (9), meat (5), grocery (21), metals and coal (14), 
textiles and leather (10), building materials (10), chemicals (7). The prices are 
those current on the Melbourne market. The method of direct weighting is 
used in calculating the index number. The weights are based on the aggregate 
expenditure of the years 1906 to 1910. Base : 1911=1,000. 


Belaium: Revue du Travail. 

Official index number dating from August 1921 and including 209 quotations 
for different kinds or qualities of 131 products, arranged according to their 
use, in 16 groups, as follows: foodstuffs (16 articles), fuel (7), iron and steel 
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products (15), oils and similar substances (7), pottery (10), glass-making (3), 
chemicals (12), artificial manures (5), fats (7), textiles (21), building materials (14), 
resinous products (2), hides and leather (9) tobacco (1), paper industry (1), raw 
rubber (1). The prices are given by manufacturers and are average market 
prices during the second half of the month. The average price for each com- 
modity is the arithmetic mean of the quotations in the various markets for 
the different kinds or qualities. The relative price is then calculated for each 
commodity on the “chain system ”, and the group index numbers and general 
index number are geometrical means of these various relative prices. The 
system of weighting used is a variant of the method of multiple quotations. 
The number of articles in each group is fixed so as to be proportionate to the 
importance of the group as a whole in the total consumption. This number 
is based on Belgian statistics of commerce, on the 1910 Census of Industry 
and Commerce, and on the results of an official enquiry on a large scale on 
commercial and industrial centres. The general index number, then, is the 
only one which is weighted. The starting point of the “chain system” is 
April 1914. The monthly index numbers refer to the second half of the month. 


Canada: Labour Gazette of Canada. 

Official index number including 271 quotations (raw materials and semi- 
manufactured goods) in 14 groups as follows: grains and fodder (15 quotations), 
animals and meat (17), dairy products (9), fish (9), fruits and vegetables (25), 
groceries (25), textiles (20), hides, leather, boots and shoes (11), metals and 
implements (33), fuel and lighting (10), building materials (48), house furnishings 
(16), drugs and chemicals (16), miscellaneous (17). The prices are Obtained 
from the daily press and from commercial papers and reports; and from 
manufacturers and wholesale dealers when these sources fail. The prices given 
are therefore in all cases market prices, except for a few important articles 
for which the average import price is taken. Prices are collected on the first 
of each month, and every week in addition for commodities liable to specially 
rapid changes. The index number is the arithmetic mean of the various 
quotations expressed as a percentage of the price at the base period. There 
is no weighting, but the compilers consider that an index number based on 
a sufficiently large number of commodities and qualities does not require 
weighting. Base: 1890-1899=100. In the tables the monthly index numbers 
refer to the first of the month following the month stated. 


China : The Statist (London). 

Index number calculated by the Bureau of Markets of the Ministry of 
Finance at Shanghai, including 147 commodities, mostly manufactured goods. 
The prices are those of the Shanghai markets at the end of each month. Base: 
September 1919=100. No data are published for the pre-war period. 


Denmark : Finanstidende. 

The index number of this financial paper includes 33 commoditiés in 
2 groups (raw materials and semi-manufactured goods). The prices are obtained 
from the produce exchanges and a certain number of traders, so as to get 
the market prices actually current. The general index number is weighted, 
the weights being based on the aggregate consumption of the country, but 
the weighting has been simplified by using only the numbers 1, 2, 3 and 4. 
The base is the average of the prices on 1 July 1912, 1 January and 1 July 1913, 
1 January and 1 July 1914. In the tables the monthly index numbers refer 
to the first of the month following the month stated. 


Egypt: Monthly Agricultural Statistics. 

Official index number covering 24 commodities (21 foodstuffs, soap, crude 
alcohol, and mineral oil). The prices given are the average Cairo prices. 
Base : January 1913 to July 1914=100. 


United States : (a) Index number of the Bureau or Lasour Statistics Monthly 
Labour Review. 
This index number covers raw materials, semi-manufactured and finished 
goods. The number of items has been changed several times. In 1919 there 
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were 328 quotations for about 220 commodities in 9 groups as follows : farm 
products (32 quotations), food (91), cloths and clothing (77), fuel and lighting (21), 
metals and metal products (25), lumber and building materials (30), chemicals 
and drugs (18), house furnishing goods (13), miscellaneous (21). Prices are taken 
from trade journals or are reported by manufacturers, merchants or Chambers 
of Commerce, and are often taken from several markets for a single com- 
modity. The method of direct weighting is used. The weights are based 
on the quantities of the various commodities marketed in 1909. The figures 
for this purpose are mostly taken from official statistics of production and 
trade. When several quotations have been collected for a single commodity 
a weight is chosen for each quotation depending on the nature of the article 
and the market in question. The aggregates of these products of prices and 
weights are then taken, but the aggregates for different years cannot be 
directly compared with the aggregate for the base year 1913, for, as already 
mentioned, the number and kind of commodities dealt with have not always 
been the same. The following procedure is therefore adopted: the aggregate 
for the year in question is compared with the eggregate for the same com- 
modities in the year when the change was made, e.g. 1917. Then this index 
number with 1917 as base is transferred to the base 1913, using for this purpose 
the index number for 1917 calculated on the former list of commodities, and 
having 1913 as base. The ultimate base is thus 1913=100, The monthly index 
numbers refer to the average for the month. 


(b) Federal Reserve Bulletin. 

The index number published by the Federal Reserve Board is compiled 
specially for the purpose of international comparisons. It covers 60 different 
commodities with 80 or 90 quotations and classified in different ways: origin 
(goods produced in the country, imported goods), use (exported goods and 
goods for consumption), and finally, stage of manufacture (raw materials, 
producers’ goods, consumers’ goods). It follows that the same commodities 
are repeated in the different groups. Prices are mainly provided by the Bureau 
of Labour Statistics and are to a large extent the same as those used in 
calculating the index number of the Bureau. The method of direct weighting 
is used for both the group and general index numbers. The weights are based 
on official statistics of production, import, and export. Separate values are 
chosen for each group, depending on the point of view adopted in the clas- 
sification. The weighting for the general index number is based on production 
and imports. Base: 1913=100. The monthly index numbers refer to the 
average of the month. 


(c) Dun’s Review. 

The index number published by this financial and commercial journal 
covers about 200 commodities in 7 groups as follows: breadstuffs, meat, dairy 
and garden produce, other foods, clothing, metals, miscellaneous ; i.e. almost 
altogether commodities for direct consumption. The prices of the different 
commodities are weighted approximately with the average consumption per 
inhabitant and the products are then added. Using these data, the International 
Labour Office has calculated relative figures with 1913=100 as base. 


France : Bulletin de la Statistique générale de France. 


Official index number covering 20 food stuffs and 25 industrial raw 
materials (no manufactured goods); 45 commodities in all in 6 groups as 
follows : vegetable foodstuffs (8 articles), animal foodstuffs (8), sugars, coffee, 
and cocoa (4), minerals and metals (7), textiles (6), miscellaneous (12). The prices 
are obtained from the Paris produce exchanges and from the special Com- 
missariat of the Paris central markets, or are taken from economic and com- 
mercial journals, The index number is the arithmetic mean of the relative 
prices of the different commodities, and is not weighted. Base : 1901-1910=100. 
The monthly index numbers refer to the end of the month. 


India (Calcutta) : Statistics of British India. 


Official index number including 75 commodities (foodstuffs, industrial raw 
materials, and manufactured goods) in the following groups: tea, sugar, 
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pulses, cereals, other foods, building materials, manufactured goods, metals, 
hides and skins, cotton goods, raw cotton, jute manufactures, raw jute, other 
textiles, oils, oil seeds. Base: 31 July 1914=100. The monthly index numbers 
refer to the end of the month. 


Italy : L’Economista. 


Professor Bachi’s index number has been complety revised from 1920 
onwards. The old index number (from 1913 to 1919 in these tables) includes 
38 commodities in 5 groups: cereals and meat, other foodstuffs, textiles, 
minerals, miscellaneous. It is the arithmetic mean of the relative prices of 
these commodites, and is not weighted. Base : 1901-1905=100. The new index 
number includes 76 quotations for 67 commodities in the following groups : 
vegetable foodstuffs (17 articles, 19 quotations), animal foodstuffs (7 articles, 
10 quotations), chemicals (8 articles, 8 quotations), textiles (8 articles, 9 quo- 
tations), building materials (4 articles, 5 quotations), minerals and metals 
(10 articles, 12 quotations), vegetable products other than foodstuffs (4 articles, 
4 quotations), miscellaneous industrial products (9 articles, 9 quotations). Prices 
are collected at the end of each month from the principal Italian chambers of 
commerce and from the Association of Silk and Cotton Merchants. They are 
usually the current market prices at the end of the month. Some weighting 
is effected by the method of multiple quotations. Two series of index numbers 
are calculated by taking the geometric and arithmetic means respectively of 
the relative prices on the chain system. Both series start from 1920. The 
arithmetic mean series has also been calculated with 1901-1905 as base, and 
it is this series (with its base shifted to 1913) which is given in the tables, in 
continuation of the earlier series of index numbers. The monthly index 
numbers refer to the end of the month. 


Japan : Bank of Japan. 


This index number includes 56 commodities at prices current in Tokio, 
Base : 1900=100. The monthly index numbers refer to the average for the month. 


Norway : Oeckonomisk Revue. 


The index number calculated by this economic journal includes 92 quo- 
tations in 11 groups: animal foods, vegetable foods, oil-cake, fuel, iron, other 
minerals, building materials, textiles, hides and leather, wood pulp, paper. 
The general index number is an arithmetic mean, with some weighting by the 
method of multiple quotations by giving two or more quotations for the more 
important commodities. Base : December 1913 to June 1914=100. In the tables 
the yearly index numbers from 1914 to 1921 refer to December. 


New Zea’and : Monthly Abstract of Statistics. 


Official index number covering 106 quotations for 86 commodities (food- 
stuffs, raw materials, and semi-manufactured goods). The various group index 
numbers include some additional quotations, making 140 in all, grouped as 
follows : agricultural produce (15 quotations), flour, oatmeal, etc., (4), animal 
products (wool, hides, butter, etc.) (14), general merchandise and crockery (44), 
building materials (31), leather (7), chemicals and manures (21), coal (4). The 
prices ruling during the month are collected from wholesalers in the four 
principal towns. The method of direct weighting is used for both the general 
and group index numbers, but on account of the difference in their composition 
the calculations are made quite separately. The weights are based on the 
quantity of each commodity sold for consumption in the country. This has 
been determined by an enquiry made from wholesalers, checked and where 
necessary completed by official statistics of production, imports, and exports. 
eng 1909-1913=1000. The monthly index numbers refer to the average for 

e month. 


The Netherlands : Maandschrist van het centraal Bureau voor de Statistiek 


Official index number covering 53 commodities : 33 vegetable and animal 
foods and 20 raw materials and industrial products. The index number is 
the arithmetic mean of the relative prices of the various commodities and is 
unweighted, Base: 1901-1910=100. 
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United Kingdom : (a) Board of Trade Journal. 

Official index number including food, raw materials, semi-manufactured 
and finished goods ; 150 quotations in all for 54 commodities in 8 groups as 
follows: cereals (8 articles, 17 quotations), meat and fish (5 articles, 17 quo- 
tations), other foodstuffs (10 articles, 19 quotations), iron and steel (4 articles, 
24 quotations), other minerals (7 articles, 20 quotations), cotton (3 articles, 
16 quolations), otfer textiles (6 articles, 15 quotations), miscellaneous (11 articles, 
22 quotations). Current market prices are taken, except in a few cases where 
reports of experts are used. The index number is the geometric mean of the 
different quotations expressed as relative prices on the chain system. The 
weighting by multiple quotations is done with considerable care and is based 
on the results of the 1907 Census of Production. The starting point of the 
series was at first 1926, but was afterwards changed to 1913=100. The monthly 
figures refer to the average for the month. 


(6) The Economist, 


The index number published by this paper includes foodstuffs, raw materials, 
and semi-manufactured goods; 44 quotations in all for 33 commodities in 
5 groups as follows: cereals and meat (10 quotations), other foodstuffs (6), 
textiles (10), minerals (8), miscellaneous (10). The prices used are market prices 
taken from the London and Manchester markets, and published weekly by the 
Economist. The index number is the arithmetic mean of the 44 quotations 
expressed as relative prices of the prices in the base period. A certain amount 
of weighting is effected by giving two or more quotations for the more important 
commodities. Base : 1901 to 1905=100. The monthly index numbers refer to the 
average for the month. 


(c) The Statist. 


The index number published by this paper includes only foodstuffs and 
raw materials. There are 45 quotations for 36 commodities in the following 
groups : vegetable food (7 articles, 8 quotations), animal food (5 articles, 7 quo- 
tations), sugar, coffee, tea (3 articles, 4 quotations), metals and minerals 
(5 articles, 7 quotations), textiles (6 articles, 8 quotations), miscellaneous (10 ar- 
ticles, 11 quotations). Market prices are used; in the case of imported goods 
prices in bond are taken. A certain amount of weighting is effected by giving 
two quotations for the important commodities. The index number is the 
arithmetic mean of the various quotations expressed as relative prices of the 
prices in the base period, which is 1867-1877=100. The monthly index numbers 
refer to the end of the month, 


Sweden : Svensk Handelstidning. 


The index number of this commercial journal covers animal foodstuffs, 
raw materials and semi-manufactured goods. There are 47 quotaticns in the 
following groups: vegetable foods (7 quotations), animal foods (7), manure and 
oil-cake (4), fuel (3), oil and benzine, (2), metals (5), building materials (7), textiles 
(5), hides and leather (4), wood pulp (3). The prices used are partly semi-official 
quotations and partly those reported by certain trade associations an4@ large firms 
in Stockholm. The weights are the approximate quantities marketed in 1913. 
The index number is the weighted arithmetic mean of the various relative prices, 
and so differs from that of other countries where the method of direct weighting 
is used. Base: 1 July 1913-30 June 1914=100. The monthly index nnbers refer 
to the 15th of the month. 


Switzeriand : Neue Ziircher Zeitung. 


The index number’ published by this paper was commenced in December 1920 
and is calculated by Dr. Lorenz. It covers raw materials, semi-manufactured 
and finished goods. There are 71 quotations in 3 groups as follows : /a) agricul- 
tural and industrial products for direct consumption: food (18 quotations), 
clothing (5), and housing (20); /b) raw materials for agriculture: fodder (4), 
manure (8) ; (c) raw materials for industry : minerals and coal (11), textiles and 
leather (6), miscellaneous (9). 
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The weights are differently chosen for the different groups. In the first 
group they are based on the consumption of working-class households accord- 
ing to the official enquiry made in 1919 on 277 working-class families. The 
weights in the second group are based on figures communicated by the 
Secretariat of the League of Swiss Peasants and on the value of imports. 
In the third group the weights are based on reports from correspondents and 
on statistics of imports. The sub-group “miscellaneous” is not weighted. 
A weighted index number is first calculated for each sub-group and group. 
The three group index numbers are then weighted with the numbers 2, 1, 1, in 
this order and the new average so obtained gives the general index number. 
Base : July 1914=100. In the tables the monthly index numbers refer to the 
ist of the month following the month stated. 











EMPLOYMENT anD UNEMPLOYMENT 





Statistics of Unemployment 


of unemployment compared with the previous months. To some 

extent this is due to seasonal increase in unemployment which 
occurs in the winter months, and to the cessation of the seasonal 
Christmas activities. 

Belgium is the only country for which statistics of unemployment 
among trade unionists show an improvement at the end of December 
1921 compared with November. In Germany, France, and the United 
Kingdom the latest figures show very little change. In Vienna unem- 
ployment reached its highest in June 1921, and has shown a continuous 
decline until December. In India unemployment exists chiefly as a 
result of famine. The number of persons on famine relief shows a great 
improvement in October and November as compared with the previous 
months. In Italy, Switzerland, Canada, Denmark, and Sweden there 
has been a substantial increase of unemployment in the last months 
of 1921. For the remaining countries figures for the end of 1921 are not 
yet available. 

Table I shows the percentage of unemployed among trade unionists 
for all the countries which publish information of this nature. Table II 
gives information in regard to unemployment for Austria (Vienna), 
France, Italy, Switzerland, and Czechoslavakia. No reliable statistics 
exist as to the amount of unemployment in the United States. The 
United States Employment Service publish, however, each month, a 
report on the state of employment based on the numbers employed by 
certain establishments. These figures are given in table III, and 
table IV gives statistics of famine relief in India. 


T HE latest figures available show in nearly every country an increase 


NOTES TO TABLES AND SOURCES 


Though the figures shown in the tables are comparable within each 
country, they are not to be used for comparisons between different countries, 
nor can they be taken as representing the total amount of unemployment in 
a country. Unemployment may exist not in the form of persons out of work, 
but in the form of persons under-employed (or ‘on short time’), and as regards 
this latter class of unemployment, data are even less complete; in fact, for 
most countries no statistics of this nature exist. Moreover, any international 
comparison of unemployment statistics is vitiated by the differences in the 
definition of unemployment, in the scope and completeness of the returns, and 
the reliability of the figures. The most important of these differences are 
indicated in the following notes. The tables do, however, give some indication 
of the fluctuation of unemployment in the different countries over a period of 
years. 








TABLE I. STATISTICS OF UNEMPLOYMENT AMONG TRADE UNIONISTS (*) 
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(‘) For the United Kingdom there is also given the number covered by the 
Unemployment Insurance Act and the percentage unemployed. 

the * signifies “‘ no figures published”. The sign — signifies “ figures not yet 
received ”. 
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TABLE II. OTHER STATISTICS RELATING TO UNEMPLOYMENT 





Austria : Czecho- 
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Germany: Reichsarbeitsblatt. 
The percentages refer to the last working day of the last week of each 
month. Only unions paying unemployment benefit are included. The 


figures do not cover workers on short time, of whom there is a relatively 
large number as a result of the legislation in force. 


Australia: Quarterly Summary of Australian Statistics. 

The figures show the number of persons who were out of work for 
three days or more during a specified week im each quarter. Unions which 
do not pay unemployment benefit are included. Unions of workers in 
permanent employment, such as railwaymen, or of casua!] workers, such 
as dockers, are excluded. The percentages include workers unemployed 
on account of sickness, accident, etc. 


Austria: Vienna: Ministry of Social Administration. 
The figures, which refer to the last day of the month, are based on 
returns from the Employment Exchanges, and on those secured in connection 
with the unemployment insurance system. 


Belgium: Revue du Travail. 

The figures are obtained from the returns of the unemployment funds, 
which are the official controlling bodies of unemployment insurance 
offices, and refer to the last working day of the month. From March 1921 
onwards the percentages relate to wholly unemployed workers only and 
have been calculated by the International Labour Office. 


Ganada: The Labour Gazette and Employment. 


The figures refer to the last working day of the month. They in- 
clude unions which do not pay unemployment benefit. 


Denmark: Statistiske Efterretninger. 

The figures are derived from trade union reports, combined with 
returns of the Central Employment Bureau. They are compiled every 
Friday, those for the last Friday of the month being given in the table. 
Only unions paying unemployment benefit are included. 
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TABLE Il]. VOLUME OF EMPLOYMENT IN THE UNITED STATES, BY MONTHS, 1921 
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United States: Jndustrial Employment Survey. 


The figures show the numbers employed at the end of each month 
by 1,428 firms, employing normally over 500 workers each, together with 
the percentage change as compared with the previous month. The last 
column, giving an index of employment, has been calculated by the Inter- 
national Labour Office. 


France: Journal Officiel. 


The figures give for the end of each month the number of unemployed 
persons remaining on the live registers of the Employment Exchanges, 
and the number of persons in receipt of benefit from the communal 
Unemployment Insurance Funds. It is pointed out that benefit is not paid 
to workers on short time, and the figures as regards total unemployment 
are not complete, owing to the fact that many districts are without unem- 
ployment funds, 





TABLE IV. STATISTICS OF FAMINE RELIEF IN INDIA BY MONTHS 1921 





Tracts under « searcity » 
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Area under famine relief RB 
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india. 

As unemployment in the ordinary sense hardly exists except as a result 
of famine, the figures showing the number of persons in the famine areas 
on relief are an indication of the distress arising from want of employment. 
In addition to famine areas, the affected areas are classified into areas 
under “scarcity” and “observation and test”, where test works are 
undertaken to see to what extent the need for relief works exists. Where 
necessary the test works are converted into relief works. 


italy: Bollettino del Lavoro. 

The figures show the numbers totally unemployed and the number 
on short time on the first of each month (shown in the table as end of 
previous month) based on the returns of the Provincial Unemployment 
Committees. 


Massachusetts: Massachusetts Jndustrial Reviiw. 

The figures refer to the last day of each period, and cover unemploy- 
ment due to “lack of work or material”, and to “unfavourable weather ”. 
They include unions which do not pay unemployment benefit. Statistics 
are also published showing the numbers unemployed owing to sickness, 
trade disputes, etc. Since October 1921 the figures have been collected 
monthly owing to the great extent of unemployment. 


Norway: Meddelelser fra det Statistiske Centralbyra. 
The figures refer to the last day of the month, and include only unions 
which pay unemployment benefit. 


Netherlands: Maandschrift van het Centraal Bureau voor de Statistiek. 
The figures based on the returns of voluntary insurance associations 
are weekly averages over a period of four or five weeks. A few organisations 
which pay no unemployment benefit are included. The figure of numbers 


covered by the returns is exclusive of workers totally unemployed during 
the week owing to strikes, lock-outs, sickness or other disability, military 
service, etc. 


United Kingdom: The Labour Gezette of the Ministry of Labour. 

The trade union figures refer to the last working day of the month 
and only relate to unions which pay unemployment benefit. Trade unions 
of workers in regular employment, such as railwaymen, are not included. 
The figures for April, May, and June 1921 are exclusive of coal miners, 
owing to the stoppage in the industry at these dates. 

The figures for compulsory insurance give the number of persons wholly 
unemployed whose unemployment books were lodged at employment 
exchanges on the last Friday of the month. Owing to the increase in the 
number of trades covered in 1916 and again in 1920, these figures are not 
altogether comparable. 


Sweden: Sociala Meddelanden. 
The figures refer to the last day of the month, and include unions which 
do not pay unemployment benefit. 


Switzerland: Le Marché suisse du Travail. 


The figures show the numbers unemployed and on short time at the 
end of each month, based on returns from municipal Employment Exchanges. 


Czechoslovakia: Bulletin Statistique de la République Tchécoslovaque. 


The figures of unemployed are obtained from the returns of the Employ- 
ment Exchanges and refer to the last working day of the month. The 
number of unemployed in receipt of benefit is obtained from the Ministry 
of Social Welfare ; the figures refer to the first working day of the following 
month and are partly included in the returns of the Employment Exchanges. 
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Notes on Migration 


some recent reports on the statistics of emigration and immigra- 

tion, namely, on the movement of Jews from Europe, on immigra- 
tion into the Argentine Republic, Brazil, Canada, Cuba, France, and 
Paraguay, and emigration from Ireland. Attention is drawn to the 
decision taken by the Governing Body of the International Labour 
Office to put the question of the collection of information on migratory 
movements on the agenda of the next Labour Conference. 

The information on legislation includes a general review of the most 
recent Acts adopted and treaties signed affecting migration. An account 
is given of legislative measures proposed or adopted in the British 
Empire and the United States ; in the former case the effect has been 
to draw the mother country closer to her Dominions and colonies ; here 
special attention may be directed to the relations between Great Brilain 
and South Africa, Australia, Canada, New Zealand, and the colony of 
Kenya ; an analysis of the last report of the Oversea Settlement Com- 
mittee is also given. Finally, the regulations recently issued by Frussia 
as to aliens are analysed. 

The information on the work of philanthropic organisations which 
aim at assisting or relieving migrants includes some notes on Jewish 
institutions for the protection of migrants and settlers, especially on the 
work of the Jewish Colonisation Association (J. C. A.) and on the 
centralisation of Jewish emigrants’ relief work. Some information is 
also included on the Italian Bonomelli hostels, and on the starting of a 
trades union emigration office by the Italian Federation of Workers in 
the Building Trades. The more important recommendations of the 
Committee on Immigrant Welfare at Ellis Island are given. Finally, 
the latest model contract drawn up by the German Central Office for 
Workers, with a view to the recruiting of Polish labour, is summarised. 


T HE information available this month on migration includes primarily 


CENTRALISATION OF INFORMATION 


The Governing Body of the International Labour Office has decided 
to place on the agenda of the next International Labour Conference at 
Geneva in 1922 the question of the regular communication to the 
International Labour Office of statistics and of other information on 
migration, repatriation, and the transit of emigrants. The purpose of 
the Governing Body in putting this item on the agenda has been to 
Show that any study of migration problems must first be preceded by a 
compilation of exact and complete information on the subject. 
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MIGRATION MOVEMENTS 







Jewish Emigration 








The Jewish populations of eastern Europe have been largely 
responsible for the sudden great recrudescence of the emigration 
movement which took place in 1920. The number of Jewish emigrants 
from eastern Europe passing through European ports of embarkation in 
the course of this year has been estimated at about 90,000; of these 
60,000 were reckoned to have come from Poland, 25,000 from Bessarabia, 
and 5,000 from the Caucasus, the Crimea, and Bulgaria. Their 
destination was as follows : 65,000 were going to the United States, 
8,000 to Palestine, 8,000 to Canada, 5,000 to the Argentine, and 4,000 to 
other countries, including many proceeding to Mexico (}). 












France 






The 1921 official statistics as to immigrant labour in France have 
recently been published (?). There has been a large decrease in the 
number of foreign workers who have entered France ; the number enter- 
ing has been exceeded by the number leaving, as a great many persons 
who had lived in France or come to France since 1914 have returned to 
their own countries. 

The official figures of the entry into, and departure from, France of 
foreign labour are as follows : 







es 


















4 Nationalities Foreign workers Foreign workers 

in entering leaving 

: Belgians 5,947 6,580 
Spaniards 1,537 23,097 
Greeks 36 702 
Italians 7,160 23,197 
Pules 9,345 4,113 
Portuguese 45 3,934 






420 913 
Total 24,490 62,536 


Miscellaneous 












These figures must, however, be looked on only as approximate, for, 
in spite of the control exercised at the frontier, a considerable number 
of foreign workers succeed in passing it, either going or coming, each 
year, without being registered as employed persons. 

The chief reason why the influx of foreign labour into France has 
slackened is the unemployment situation in France itself ; the French 
authorities give preference to their own nationals in filling up vacancies. 

According to the official figures, 53,481 foreign workers found employ- 
ment through the help of the government agencies. This indicates a 
great falling off by comparison with the previous year, when the 
corresponding figure was 160,000. 

Of these 53,481 persons, 20,595 found their jobs through the help of 
the Department employment exchanges, and 32,886 through the help of 
the special offices for foreign workers, the depot at Toul and the 
Control Office at Modena having dealt with more than half of the latter 


























(‘) Cf. Jewish Coronisation Association: Rapport 19290 de l’ Administration 
centrale. Paris. Veneziani. 1921. 
(2?) Bulletin du Marché du Travail, No. 212, 4 Feb. 1922. Paris. 
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cases. The number placed in jobs, grouped by nationalities and accord- 
ing to industries in which placed, is found in the statement below. 


No. of No. of 
Nationalities workers Industry workers 
placed placed 
Belgians 2,058 Coal and iron mining 9,988 
Spaniards 4,361 Smelting and metal industries 2,142 
Greeks 695 Building and construction 10,479 
Italians 10,148 Navvy work 2,131 
Poles Agriculture 3,118 
Portuguese 23 Miscellaneous 5,028 
Russians 
Czechoslovaks 
North Africans 
Miscellaneous 


Total 32,886 32,886 


Ireland 


Recently published statistics for Irish emigration in 1921, referring to 
natives of Ireland who have emigrated from Irish ports, show that in 
the first five months of the year there was an increase as compared with 
1920 ; from June onwards there was a decrease, except in October ; for 
the whole year there was a decrease of 1,896 persons. About 61 per 
cent. of the total number of emigrants were women. 

A summary of the figures of the last twenty years shows a gradual 
decrease in the volume of emigration up to the outbreak of the war, 
While in 1920 and 1921 it was only half what it was in 1913. Irish 
emigration, once so marked a phenomenon, has greatly lost its 
importance of late years. 


Total Emigration 
Period Annual arerage 


1900-1904 40,356 
1905-1909 31,415 
1910-1914 28,731 
1915-1919 4,805 
1920 15,531 
1921 13,635 


Emigration of natives of Ireland in 1920 and 1921 


No. of emigrants in Increase or 
Months decrease in 1921 
1920 19214 compared with 1920 
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Of these emigrants by far the larger number went to the United 
States, both in 1920 and 1921, namely, 12,288 out of 15,531 in 1920 and 
11,417 out of 13,635 in 1921. Otherwise, for the year 1920, 2,109 emigrants 
went to Canada, 582 to Great Britain, 212 to Australia, 203 to New 
Zealand, 60 to South Africa, and 77 to other countries ; during 192i 
1,422 went to Canada, 387 to Great Britain, 170 to Australia, 170 to New 
Zealand, 37 to South Africa, and 32 to other countries. 










Canada 


Figures for the eight months ending November 1921 show that 
76,575 immigrants arrived in Canada, 53,296 at ocean ports and 23,279 
from the United States. The number arriving at ocean ports included 
16,391 farmers, 3,738 labourers, 5,543 mechanics, 6,098 domestics, 
2,507 traders, and 631 miners. The number coming from the United 
States included 10,663 farmers, 2,983 labourers, 2,524 mechanics, and 
1,361 persons engaged in trade. Between 1900 and 1921 immigration 
totalled 3,577,311 persons, of whom 1,323,531 were from the British Isles, 
1,366,508 from the United States, and 887,272 from other countries. 















Cuba 


The Statistical Section of the Finance Department in Cuba reports the 
total number of immigrants entering into that country in 1920 as 174,221, 
of whom 163,949 were men and 10,272 women ; 170,618 were between 14 
and 45 years of age, 1,542 over 46 years or age, while 2,061 were children 
under 14. The increase in 1920 over 1919 was 93,733 persons. Classi- 
fied by nationality, the figures were as follows : 54,721 more Spaniards 
entered in 1920 than in 1919, making up a total of 94,294 Spanish immi- 
grants for 1920; 25,927 more Haitian, making up a total of 35,791; 
2,901 more Jamaican, making up a total of 27,088; and 7,967 more 
Chinese, making up a total of 9,203. Further, 133,302 of all immigrants 
entering in 1920 were literate, and 40,919 illiterate. The total amount of 
K money brought into the country by immigrants was 2,531,191 pesos. 

Of the 94,294 Spanish immigrants 93,673 came from Spain and 621 
from other countries ; 5,436 were illiterate ; 2,793 had previously lived 
in Cuba. 
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Argentina 


% The Immigration Office of the Argentine Republic has published the 

following summary of figures on immigration into that country between 
1915 and 1921 inclusive. No information is supplied as to nationality, 
countries of origin, or countries of destination, either for emigrants or 
immigrants. The figures indicate that emigration exceeded immigration 
during the period of the war and for a year following ; an excess of 
immigrants over emigrants did not occur until the first half of 1920, 
the total loss to the population being 66,169 persons in 1915, 32,931 per- 
sons in 1917, and 10,374 persons in 1918, and the total gain to the popula- 
tion being 4,880 persons in 1920 and 14,981 persons in 1921 (°). 


} Years Immigrants Emigrants 

: 1915 45, 290 111,459 
1916 32,290 73,348 
1917 18,064 50,995 
1918 13,701 24,075 
1919 41,299 42,079 
1920 32,142 27 , 262 
192] 37 ,625 22,644 
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(3) COMMISSARIATO GENERALE DELL’EMIGRAZIONE : Bolletino dell’Emigrazione, Oct. 


1921, p. 656. Rome. 
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Brazil 


According to statistical information collected by the Settlement and 
Colonisation Department, 28,059 immigrants entered Brazil during the 
first six months of the year 1921 ; of these, 4,786 entered through Rio 
de Janeiro, 12,366 through Santos, 514 through Recife, 304 through 
Bahia, 80 through Porto-Alegre, 6 through Florianopolis, and 3 through 
Paranagua. 

These 28,059 immigrants included among others 10,782 Portuguese, 
4,879 Spanish, 4,348 Italians, 2,800 Germans, 705 Brazilians, 329 Poles, 
$14 French, 255 Russians, 208 English, 204 Japanese (*). 

The settlement of Yapo in the district of Castro in Brazil consists of 
a variety of nationalities and is an illustration of an immigration policy 
based on racial fusion (°). The settlement was founded in May 1917 and 
covers 4,918 hectares of ground, parcelled into 192 rural and 55 urban 
lots. Settlers of different nationalities occupy 168 of these lots, as 


follows : 
Nationality Number of Number of 
families persons 
Germans 20 


Brazilians 23 290 
Belgians, Greeks, English 3 15 
Italians 4 25 
Portuguese 3 19 
Poles 

Russians 
Swiss 


22 130 
40 Ww 
3 12 


Total 118 760 


Paraguay 


The Office for Settlement and Colonisation (Direccion de Tierras y 
Colonias) has just published the official figures, referring to the first six 
months of 1921, of the number of immigrants arriving in Paraguay and 
registering themselves at the Immigration Bureau in Asuncion. The 
figures for the last fourteen years are as follows. 


Year No. of Immigrants Year No. of Immigrants 
1908 870 1915 366 
1909 634 1916 248 
1910 418 1917 326 
1411 446 1918 270 
1912 704 1919 349 
1913 1,512 1920 330 
1914 1,616 1921 (first six months) 384 


In 1908, 1910, 1912, 1913 and 1914 the largest number of immigrants 
came from Spain. In 1907, 1909 and 1911 the largest number came from 
Italy, and Spanish nationals took the second place. In 1915, 1917, and 
1918 the largest number came from the Argentine, and Spanish nationals 
again took the second place. Since 1919 the largest number of immi- 
grants have come from Germany. 

Most of the new immigrants arriving in Paraguay are agricultural 
workers. There are also a certain number of workers in the engineer- 


ing trades. 





(*) Revista da Associacao Commercial de Sao Paulo, Dec, 1921. 
(*) O Paiz, 25 Dec. 1921. Rio de Janeiro. 
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New Zealand 


The number of immigrants entering Auckland, New Zealand, in 1921 
was 16,323, as compared with 21,096 in 1920, a decrease of 4,773. The 
departures were 10,506, as against 12,957, a decrease of 2,451. The 
movement of emigration is fairly uniform over each of the months of 
the year. 


GOVERNMENT POLICY AND LEGISLATION 


As already mentioned (°), the resolutions of the International 
Emigration Commission were submitted in November 1921 to the Inter- 
national Labour Conference held at Geneva. They are now before the 
Governing Body of the International Labour Office for examination and 
execution. That body is now engaged in discussing the many sugges- 
tions made as to the regulation of migration. 

Various governments also appear to be giving more attention to 
migration problems than ever before. In Great Britain the Speech from 
the Throne announced that one of the more important legislative 
proposals to be submitted to Parliament in the near future would be 
a Bill giving the Government wider powers of active co-operation with 
other parts of the Empire in relation to emigration and settlement. 
In describing this proposed legislation the Secretary of State for the 
Colonies stated that he hoped in the course of the year to place on the 
statute book an Act which would be the foundation for an important 
permanent scheme of emigration from the British Isles, elastic enough 
to be adapted to the requirements of each colony. 

In Germany an emigration Bill has been under consideration for a 
long time, with a view to replacing the legislation now in force, which 
is already out of date ; it will be published shortly. 

In France the Emigration Commission, at a meeting recently held at 
the office of the Under-Secretary for the mercantile marine, unanimously 
came to the conclusion that a reform of emigration legislation was 
required. 

The Netherlands Government has also drafted a Bill, on which 
various authorities are being consulted. The semi-official society 
“ Landverhuizing ” has published an extremely interesting memora.- 
dum, indicating the principles on which satisfactory emigration legisla- 
tion should be based. 

New regulations on emigration are announced in Roumania. 

A Bill has already been laid before Parliament in Czechoslovakia. 
Bills are being drafted in Poland and several other European countries, 
while in Finland one has reached the committee stage. 

The Three per Cent. Act in the United States will cease to operate 
on 30 June 1922, and will probably be renewed in its present form 
temporarily. There are a great many proposais for its amendment, 
widening, or restriction before the committees of the two Houses on 
immigration ; the Chairman of the House of Representatives’ Committee 
is personally responsible for more than one proposition (7). 

In Australia suggestions have been formulated and negotiations 
begun between the Federal and the State Ministries with a view to 
complete reform of the legislation and regulations on immigration. 

‘ — will be laid before the Uruguayan Parliament in the near 
uture. 





(*) See above p, 629. 
(7) See below, p. 643. 
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British India has denounced the treaties which had been in force with 
France and the Netherlands on the transport of foreign labour and pro- 
poses to establish fresh legislation on the principle of complete equality 
of treatment. 

In several European and American countries special committees are 
at work, making a first-hand study of the conditions of emigratiqn and 
of opportunities for legislation. Several other countries including 
Brazil, Italy, Greece, and the Serb-Croat-Slovene State have recently 
revised their legislation throughout. 

Some mention must finally be made of the large number of treaties 
which have been signed between one country and another with a view 
to ensuring that emigration shall take place under the conditions which 
are best adapted to the needs of the signatory countries. Treaties to 
this effect have been signed since the war between France and Poland, 
France and Italy, France and Czechoslovakia, Italy and Brazil, Italy and 
Luxemburg, and Austria and Poland. Each of these treaties has some 
new and interesting principles on the subject of emigration. 

Pourparlers with a view to such treaties are also announced from 
other countries, e. g. Switzerland, Belgium, Spain, Portugal, and Ger- 
many ; these treaties will gradually cover Europe with a network of 
bilateral agreements satisfying the special interests of the countries 
concluding them, while the multi-Power treaties initiated as a result of 
the International Labour Conferences satisfy general interests. The 
most interesting of those established recently are the Draft Convention 
concerning Unemployment, agreed to at Washington in 1919, and the 
Draft Convention for Establishing Facilities for finding Employment for 
Seamen (Genoa). 

In addition, the League of Nations has just communicated to the 


governments the Draft Conventions agreed upon at the 1921 Interna- 
tional Labour Conference held at Geneva. Those affecting foreign 
labour include the Convention on compensation for accidents to agri- 
cultural employees ; this Convenfion explicitly covers all the employees 
working in any particular country, and among these will be large 
numbers of foreign workers. 


Emigration Policy of Great Britain and the Dominions 


On 10 February a deputation consisting of ex-Governors of the 
Dominions and representatives of the Empire Migration Committee of 
the Royal Colonial Institute was received by Mr. Winston Churchill, 
Secretary of State for the Colonies. Lord Sydenham, on behalf of the 
deputation, said that the British Isles could no longer support the 
present population and that it was only by migration that unemployment 
could be permanently relieved. Sir Arthur Stanley pointed out that in 
the past financial year public assistance for unemployment had been 
approximately £330,000,000, and at the same time there were large 
tracts of the British Empire waiting to be populated. Referring to 
Labour opposition, he said the Labour Party of Australia saw that the 
population was largely concentrated in the great cities, and they did not 
want that disproportionate state of things to be emphasised by immi- 
gration ; against that genuine objection they had to guard. Some people 
were afraid that some form of compulsion might be applied, but they 
might put that on one side as utterly and completely fallacious. Finally, 
Sir Arthur stated that, in the opinion of the deputation, those who settled 
in the Dominions should be largely of the producing class, and there 
should be a continuous policy of co-operation between the Dominions 
and the Government. 
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Mr. Churchill, in reply, said he could not but believe that the Govern- 
ment would make substantial provision for furthering the work of 
Empire settlement. Finance had been promised by the Treasury, and 
estimates were now being laid before Parliament. Every point of view 
that had been explained by the deputation would be treated with the 
fullest consideration. The position was hopeful ; a resolution had been 
passed by the Imperial Conference and a Bill had been announced in the 
speech from the Throne. Continued persistency and perseverance for 
generations was required. A year would show practically nothing ; 
ten years would begin to show results ; in fifty years great and lasting 
changes in the groupings of the population of the world might be set 
en foot, and in a century a revolution might be effected in the balance 
of population. He agreed that the Bill should be drawn as elastically as 
possible so that what help they could give to the Dominion Governments 
might be rendered in the best way. 

















The Oversea Setilement Committee 
The report of the Oversea Settlement Committee (*) for 1921 says tnat 



























the existing conditions in Great Britain and overseas make it imperative 
both to provide for a period of years an adequate outlet for the surplus 
population of the United Kingdom, and to introduce into the Dominions, ( 
especially Canada and Australia, fresh population of British birth and ‘ 
British sympathies. 

Last year was not a favourable one, generally speaking, from the > 
point of view of Empire settlement and migration. Unemployment the ( 
world over and the high cost of ocean travel both militated against a 
migration. 

The Government scheme for granting free passages to ex-Service S 
men and women was continued throughout the year. here were 53,187 tl 
applications covering about 110,206 persons. The number of warrant u 
books issued was 16,372, covering about 28,776 persons. a 

With regard to juvenile emigration the report says : “ Before the war 
there was in ordinary circumstances some kind of work for each boy r 
and girl who left school. ... There is grave reason to fear that in the fc 
future many will leave school for whom there will exist no opening at ft 
all in this country. If suitable work does not exist within these shores tc 
for those who leave school during the next decade, a future must be I 
found for them outside this country and preferably within the Empire ”. 

The Committee also urge that “every effort should be made to provide re 
openings upon the land overseas for youths in secondary and public C 
schools *. The Committee, after referring with approval to the activities in 
of Dr. Barnado’s Homes and other voluntary organisations, state that re 
from the outset they have done their best to encourage the migration of gi 

to 





children and that at their suggestion £47,000 of the National Relief Fund 

grant was earmarked for that purpose. There is little doubt but that 

hi satisfactory co-operation between the Governments of the Empire will 
| lead to an annual settlement overseas of from 10,000 to 15,000 children. 
In the case of adults, especially those who have had no previous 
experience of agriculture, a brief period of preliminary testing imme- 
diately prior to departure from this country would be advisable, and 
the committee believe that about 5,000 pupils could be tested annually 
at the Hollesley Bay Farm Colony in Suffolk. It is essential, however, 
that ample opportunities for training should be available overseas, and 













—— 








(*) Report of the Oversea Settlement Committee for the year ended 31 De- 
cember 1921. London, H. M. Stationery Office. 1922. 
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the committee support the suggestion of the Director of Migration 
and Settlement in Australia that the Oversea ‘sovernments might 
undertake the provision of government training farms in the Dominions 
as a suitable method of co-operating with the Government of the United 
Kingdom in carrying into effect the policy approved by the Conference 
of Prime Ministers. 

A chance should also be given to family men who have a desire for the 
soil, and this is a problem of tiding over the preliminary period of 
training. 

The 1921 census figures, showing an excess of women over men of 
1,702,802 in England and Wales, made it clear that it was desirable to 
encourage migration to the Dominions, where there was still some 
surplus of males, of the largest number of women for whom suitable 
employment could be found overseas. The Committee are convinced 
that “any policy of co-operation in Empire settlement which may be 
adopted by the Governments of the United Kingdom and the Dominions 
should include provision for a vigorous policy of state aid and encourage- 
ment of female migration ”. 

The Committee are convinced that Labour in all parts of the Empire 
is prepared to regard inter-Imperial migration with sympathy, provided 
the interests of the migrants are safeguarded, and the standard of living 
of workers overseas is not depressed. These interests will not be 
adequately safeguarded unless migration achieves its true purpose, i. e. 
the settlement on the land of primary producers. There is one repres- 
entative of Labour interests now serving on the Committee, and the 
General Council of the Trade Union Congress has also been informally 
invited to nominate a representative. 

Referring to the work of employment exchanges in recruiting and 
selecting industrial workers for employment overseas, the Committee 
thinks that the exchanges may become the authorised channel for secur- 
ing employment overseas, both upon the land and, so far as openings 
are available, in industry. 

With a view to making the medical examination in Great Britain 
more reliable, the Commonwealth Government have | aade arrangements 
for the appointment of about 1,500 medical referees, who will receive 
full instructions as to the nature of the information they are required 
to furnish, and will be authorised to charge special fees varying from 
10s. a head to £1. 1s. 0d. for a family. 

Regarding migration to countries outside the British Empire, 
reference is made to the resolutions of the International Emigration 
Commission in favour of state supervision of recruiting agents and of 
imposing penalties on the dissemination of false information. The 
report concludes with the observation that it is for the Government to 
give a lead to the Dominion Governments by the adoption of measures 
to carry that resolution into effect. The chief steps should be : 


(1) To pass legislation enabling the Government of the United Kingdom 
to co-operate with the Dominions in a permanent policy. 

(2) To convince Labour both here and overseas that the policy of 
laissez-faire, with its attendant evils, has been abandoned, and that one 
of the chief objects in view is to provide for the working-classes of the 
Empire fresh openings and brighter prospects in a healthy life upon the land. 

(3) To develop every stage of the proposed policy in the closest consult- 
ation with Labour, and as a first step forthwith to reinforce the representation 
of Labour on the Oversea Settlement Committee. 

(4) To insist upon improved methods of selection, and improved arrange- 
ments for receiving and placing settlers upon the land overseas. (For 
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the male settler the essential need is the provision of training farms where 
he can obtain the requisite experience in land work; for women the 
essential need is the provision of training in household work. 

(5) To encourage more particularly the settlement overseas of the young. 







South Africa 





At the present time there is a tendency in various parts of the 
Empire to restrict immigration. On 26 January a notice was issued by 
the High Commissioner of the Union of South Africa in London respect- 
ing the conditions of immigration necessitated by the continued con- 
gestion of the labour market. The statement points out that the posses- 
sion of £20 on landing is now regarded as totally inadequate. What is an 
adequate sum it is not possible to say, as individual cases vary to a 
great extent, and the sum necessary must vary with the circumstances. 
In the absence of employment, the intending immigrant must establish 
the fact that he has sufficient capital to maintain himself for a consi- 
derable period after arrival, at least six months. It is clearly to be 
understood, however, that unless the intending immigrant is able to 
produce to the Immigration Officer at the port of arrival evidence of 
adequate capital, or written evidence of definite employment, his entry 
into the Union will be prohibited. Such evidence must show the nature 
of the employment and the proposed wage. His ability to carry out his 
undertaking must be indicated, and, to avoid difficulties, he should 
obtain the support of a justice of the peace or other competent public 
official to his written statement. General assurances of friends as to 
employment, or offers of a home for a time, will not be accepted. 
Further, the High Commissioner can give no assurance that a person 
will be allowed to land in the Union. The immigration regulations are 
administered at the Union ports, and not in London. 

On the day following, however, 27 January, the High Commissioner 
stated that it was to the land that they looked to provide homes for the 
new settlers. New areas were being opened up, and there were many 
opportunities for men who are willing and able to go on the land; South 
Africa wanted as many as possible of the right type. There was a 
government scheme for training men in South African farming. The 
immigrant might either go on one of the Government farms, where he 
would be given free tuition for two years, or else, under an arrangement 
made with the farmers by the various settlers’ leagues, he might become 
apprenticed to a farmer to get practical experience. There was also 
plenty of opportunity for those skilled artisans and specialised workers 
| they were unable to obtain locally. The immigration restrictions he 
had mentioned were due to the special position of South Africa regard- 
ing unskilled labour, owing to competition with the native population. 






































New Zealand 










Restrictions have also been imposed on immigration to New Zealand. 
A memorandum issued in London by the New Zealand Government 
offices in December last contained a statement that intending immigrants 
are warned that there is an acute housing shortage in New Zealand and 
that there will probably be considerable delay in obtaining shipping 
accommodation. Owing to the conditions at present being experienced 
in New Zealand any persons unable to secure nomination who might 
rae of proceeding by paying full fares are strongly advised not to 
0 sO. 
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The High Commissioner notified applicants that instructions had 
been received from the New Zealand Government that no applications 
for free or reduced rates to the Dominion would be approved at present 
unless the applicant was assured of accommodation and employment to 
which to go. 


Australia 


In Australia, in contrast to the policy of South Africa and New 
Zealand, steps are being taken to encourage immigration in pursvance 
of the policy agreed to at the Premiers’ Conference. 

Mr. Hughes, the Commonwealth Prime Minister, speaking on 
28 January at Bendigo stated that the Government was profoundly 
disappointed at the result of the co-operative arrangement between the 
Commonwealth and the States for the promotion of immigration. The 
Government had spent a quarter of a million pounds on developing the 
scheme, and only ten thousand persons had come to Australia during 
the last nine months. 

A committee, known as the Million Farms Campaign Committee, has 
been formed at Sydney to urge the proposals of Sir Joseph Carruthers, 
ex-Premier of New South Wales, which were approved by the inter- 
State conference of the New Settlers’ League in October last, and are 
supported by Mr. Hughes. These proposals are to make Crown lands 
accessible by building railways, constructing roads, carrying out 
waterworks, etc. As land is thus provided with modern communica- 
tions it is suggested that settlers be placed on it, more settlers being 
established as communications are pushed further. It is proposed that 
the project be financed by a joint fund raised half in Australia and half 
in Great Britain, and that about £30,000,000 be spent in the first six 
years. It is believed that in twenty or twenty-five years a million new 
farmers will have been placed on their own farms, and it is estimated 
that these million men will mean an added population to the Com- 
monwealth of about fourteen millions. 

In an interview on 10 February the new Agent-General for Victoria 
in London said that unless they got a flow of emigrants into the 
country they would lose it. During the last fifteen years they had spent 
£11,000,000 on pioneer work. Last year 370,000 acres were irrigated, and a 
scheme for the irrigation of another 1,500,000 acres was being completed; 
that meant close settlement and intense culture; there were also about 
a million acres of Crown lands suitable for wheat growing. According 
to the speaker, the Government have just completed the settlement of 
their own soldier settlers, and their policy is to throw the doors open 
to other desirable settlers; men are wanted who will work hard. 

In Western Australia proposals have been submitted to the Com- 
monwealth Prime Minister by the State Government. The State asks 
for a specia! advance of £2,000,000 a year to enable it to introduce 
25,000 men, ‘women, and children on a basis of 5,000 heads of families 
of five meribers each. Similar proposals have been made to the 
Imperial Government with the idea of settling former British soldiers in 
the State. 

These schemes are the first result of the proposals made by Mr. 
Hughes to the Premiers’ Conference (°). 

The Boy Scout headquarters in London are endeavouring, in con- 
junction with Australia House, to arrange for the emigration of Scout 





(*) See International Labour Review, Vol. V, No. 3, Mar, 1922, p. 502. 
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parties to Australia. The Australian Scout organisation hopes that 
there will be a steady flow of such immigrants, possibly five hundred 
annually, the boys being carefully selected by the Scout authorities in 


London. 







Canada 







A Sub-Committee of the Dominion Cabinet, under the Chairmanship 
of the Minister of Immigration, has been appointed to prepare a scheme 
for submission to Parliament during the coming session. It has been 
instrucled to draw up plans to secure suitable immigrants for 
settlement on the vacant lands still available in Western Canada, and 
also farm labour for the mure settled portions of the country, both in 
the West and East. Special attention will be given to immigration 
from the British Isles and United States. 

The High Commissioner for Canada in London stated in an interview 
in January that the unemployment problem would not affect Canadian 
plans at all; the Commissioner pointed out that Canada’s future is 
dependent upon an inflow of people ; that, in spite of seasonal unemploy- 
ment, there are great opportunities for men willing to go on the land 
and that the country wants as many as are able to come. 















Indians in Kenya Colony 


Mr. Churchill, Secretary of State for the Colonies, made a speech on 
27 January last in which he referred to the position of the Indian 
population in British East Africa, or Kenya, as it is now called. He 
said they had laid down the principle that, so far as was practicable 
throughout the whole range of the British Empire, colour was not by 
itself to be a bar. The great Empire of India, with its enormous 
population, had entered as a partner in the British Empire, and they 
must be very careful to treat its interests and its citizens with the 
respect which was their due. He was in communication with the 
Governor of Kenya on the general question of what was to be done to 
regulate the position of Indians in East Africa. The British Government 
were pledged by undertakings to reserve the highlands of East Africa 
exclusively for European settlers, and they did not intend to depart 
from that pledge. They wished to apply the principle of equal rights 
for all civilised men, and that meant that natives and Indians alike who 
reached and conformed to well-marked European standards should not 
i be denied the fullest exercise and enjoyment of civil and political rights. 
tit Future immigration of Indians should be strictly regulated, and the 
same principle of equal rights and conditions for all civilised men should 
rule in respect of immigration laws as in all others. 

On 14 February, in answer to a question in the House of Commons, 
Mr. Churchill said that the negotiations, conducted locally by the 
Governor of Kenya, regarding the Indian question in that colony, had 
i failed to reveal any common ground for a settlement between the 
} European and Indian communities. The application of the resolution 
of the Imperial Conference (!°) must depend on the local circumstances. 

(#°) This resolution was as follows: 

“The Conference, while reaffirming the Resolution of the Imperial War 
Conference of 1918, that each community of the British Commonwealth should 
enjoy complete control of the composition of its own population by means of 
restriction on immigration from any of the other communities, recognises that 
there is an incongruity between the position of India as an equal member of 
the British Empire and the existence of disabilities upon British Indians Jawfully 
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The first part dealing with the control of immigration presented in the 
case of Kenya as much difficulty as the second part, which dealt with 
the rights of citizenship of Indians already lawfully domiciled in the 
territory. 


Switzerland 


An Order dated 29 November 1921 has modified the regulations 
governing the residence of aliens in Switzerland in several particulars. 
Attention may be drawn to Articles 17 and 18, affecting immigrant 
labour; these articles make it obligatory on the cantonal pwlice 
authorities, before issuing a licence to an alien worker allowing him to 
take up an employment, to communicate with the cantonal eniployment 
exchanges. The cantons are now permanentiy empowered to issue 
residence permits to seasonal workers for the current season, and to 
women servants for two years. 

The Order further suppresses passports and visas hetween Switzerland 
and certain countries. A Federal Note of February 1922 states in 
explanation of this that aliens entering Switzerland, but not for the 
purpose of seeking employment, require no visa ‘f coming from Belgium, 
Denmark, the United States, France, Lichtenstein, Luxemburg, the 
Netherlands and their colonies, Sweden, and Uruguay. The same holds 
good for persons going to these countries, except in the case of the 
United States and the Dutch colonies. 


Expulsion of Undesirable Immigrants from Prussia 


New regulations, dated 21 October 1921, have been issued by the 
Prussian Ministry of the Interior for the expulsion of so-called undesir- 
able aliens. The present difficult economic situation is referred to in 
justification, and the general principe established that immigrants shall 
only be admitted in limited numbers. Aliens already admitted, 
who have shown themselves undesirable residents, or otherwise 
burdensome to the general interest, are to be forcibly expelled. Thus 
expulsion will be carried out in the case of alien criminals, of aliens 
condemned for food profiteering or other similar offences. Occupation 
by an alien of excessively large living or business premises, contrary 
to local requirements, breach of current regulations in connection with 
the placement of aliens in positions, or residence within the country 
without proof of useful activity, may all be made cause for expulsion. 

Aliens originally of German nationality, or of a family originally 
German, may be exempt from the operation of the regulations ; as may 
also persons who, though actually aliens, were domiciled in Prussia 
before 1 April 1914 and have not left the country. Persons who have 
lost their nationality are treated as aliens in so far as possible in 





domiciled in some other parts of the Empire. The Conference accordingly is 
of the opinion that in the interests of the solidarity of the British Commonwealth 
it is desirable that the rights of such Indians to citizenship should be recognised. 

The representatives of South Africa regret their inability to accept this 
resolution in view of the exceptional circumstances of the greater part of the 
Union. 

The representatives of India, while expressing their appreciation of the 
acceptance of the resolution recorded above, feel bound to place on record 
their grofound concern at the position of Indians in South Africa, and their 
hope that by negotiation between the Governments of India and of South Africa, 
some way can be found, as soon as may be, to reach a more satisfactory 
position. ” 
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international law, as are persons who have improperly entered the 
country after 15 November 1921; an exception, however, is made for 
those of doubtful nationality, who are not therefore in a position to 
obtain proper certificates from diplomatic representatives. 
Arrangements are made for temporary internment in a camp pending 
expulsion proceedings, but such treatment implies no penalty. National 
interests are in no way sacrificed, and unnecessary harshness has to 
be avoided in carrying out the new regulation. 











Continental Immigration and Repatriation into Poland 








Immigration into Poland is at the moment going on on a large scale. 
Practically the whole movement is the result of a return of Poles to 
their own country. Polish nationals returning from Russia number 
hundreds of thousands. There are also those of Polish race who were 
living in Germany, and who had left the country now constituting the 
Polish Republic at a date long previous to the war. 

Polish opinion is disturbed at the inconveniences which might arise 
out of this excessive influx of immigrants. At Poznan the Polish Trade 
Union Federation has just established, under the presidency of the 
Palatine of Posnania, a Committee of Re-emigration. The Central Office 
of this Committee is at Warsaw, and there are local offices at Bialystok, 
Kovno, Leopol, and Vilna. A bank has also been establisiied under the 
title of the Credit Association for Re-emigrant Settlers with a view to 
supporting the action of the Re-emigration Committee (14). In addition, 
mention may be made of Polish emigration to the United States. 
This movement attained great heights in the course of the last few 
months, but has now stopped, as the Polish quota is entirely exhausted. 
















Emigration from Czechoslovakia 





A report by the Ministry of Social Welfare in Czechoslovakia claims 
that one of the results of the policy pursued has been to help materially 
in making the unemployment situation less acute, the country having 
suffered from unemployment since the war ended, but less and less 
severely since 1919. 

The 1920 Convention between France and Czechoslovakia did not at 
the outset give the results which had been expected by the two 
countries. The first contingent of 3,000 Czechoslovak workers of various 
trades sent under the agreement did not appear to give satisfaction, and 
the French Government made no further arrangements during 1921. 
; Those workers of the first contingent who found jobs in France were 
F able to adapt themselves to their new conditions ; the savings sent home 
by them during 1921 have been estimated by the Czechoslovak authorities 
at three million kronen. 

The seasonal movement of Czechoslovak agricultural workers into 
ti) Germany continues to be of great importance; such workers find 
i, employment offered to them on satisfactory conditions in that country. 
: But the Czechoslovak Government has on several occasions objected to 
attempts to recruit specially skilled workers and technical specialists 
with the object of establishing abroad businesses which would enter 
into competition with certain national industries. 

Czechoslovakia has concluded Conventions with Austria for a supply 
of agricultural labour. . 

























(!) Kurjev Polski, 24 Jan. 1922. Warsaw. 
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MIGRATION 


Legislative Measures in the United States 


Mr. Johnson, chairman of the House Committee on Immigration and 
Naturalisation, introduced a Bill (H. R. 9238) on 21 November which is 
similar to Bill H. R. 5346 (42), but contains some additional provisions. 
Thus, every immigrant would be obliged to obtain a primary certificate 
of registration from a United States consular representative before 
starting on his journey. The Bill would also establish a uniform system 
for the naturalisation of aliens throughout the United States. A 
registered declarant would be able to make petition for citizeuship after 
continuous residence for five years. 

Mr. Jolinson also introduced a Bill (H. R. 9297) on 5 December, which 
provides that an alien who is refused admission to the United States 
under the Three per Cent. Act shal! be entiled to a refund of the money 
paid by him as fees for his passport visa. 

A third Bill (H. R. 9458), introduced by the same representative on 
10 December, would entirely prohibit the immigration of aliens to the 
United States, after sixty days from the passing of the Act. Government 
officials, travellers for pleasure, students, and ministers would be 
excepted. A resident citizen or an alien who has declared his intention 
of becoming a citizen and has resided three years in the United States 
would be able to apply for permission to bring over his wife and children. 
It is further provided that nothing in the sill is to prevent the importation 
of skilled labour as provided in Section 3 of the Immigration Act, nor 
the importation of persons employed as domestic servants. 

A court of three Federal judges has upheld the constitutionality of 
the California Anti-Alien Land Law, which forbids aliens ineligible for 
citizenship from owning or leasing agricultural land. 

Speaking at a meeting of the Women’s Section of the Nationa! Civic 
Federation on 1 February Mr. Johnson said that Congress would 
probably continue the present Three per Cent. Act with minor modifi- 
cations until it has been superseded by some more effective or desirable 
legislation. Congress would then take up the subject of naturalisation, 
and “will give us an entirely new code which will include separate 
naturalisation for women, full rights for American women married to 
aliens, an English reading and writing test for citizenship, and, 
probably, a form of registration as part of the naturalisation process”. 
He stated that the Three per Cent. Act had reduced immigration during 
the first eight months of its operation to 187,129 persons, not counting 
1,712 who have been temporarily admitted on bond for humane reasons. 
[Among the number of those admitted for humane reasons may be noted 
1,100 who were released by order of the Secretary of Labour on the eve 
of the Christmas season. A large proportion of these immigrants were 
Hungarians, although the quota for Hungary has already been exhausted 
for the whole year.] The loud protests against the restriction law were 
coming from the steamship companies and the foreign language press. 
He was disappointed that the United States was making a large profit 
from immigration. They had, during the last year, made $4,000,000, 
over and above operating expenses, from the visa of passports alone. 


Special Taxes on Aliens in the United States 


During the 1921 session the California Legislature passed an Act, of 
which Section 424 imposed an annual poll tax of $10 on every resident 
alien of male sex. All moneys, including wages payments, due to such 





(12) See International Labour Review, Vol. V, No. 1, Jan. 1922, p. 117. 
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aliens were liable to deduction beforehand, except where payment had 
previously been arranged. Notice of non-payment could be sent to the 
employer, who was then obliged to pay the tax and deduct the cor- 
responding amount from his employee’s wages; the employee was 
allowed three days in which to furnish a receipt or proof of payment. 

From the outset the Act has been criticised as unconstitutional. The 
Supreme Court of the State of California has recently discharged a 
Mexican national, who had been under arrest by the City and County 
Police of San Francisco for non-puyment of the tax. The ruling grant- 
ing a discharge is based on the text of the Fourteenth Amendment to 
the constitution of the United States, prohibiting any State to “deny to 
any person within its jurisdiction the equal protection of the laws ”. 
The interpretation put on this Amendment by the Supreme Court was 
that it applied to every person living within the territorial jurisdiction 
covered by the constitution without distinction of nationality, race, or 
colour. The Court ruled that the tax was unconstitutional in that it 
applied to persons of alien nationality only (?*). 


WELFARE AND PROTECTION WORK 
The Work of the Jewish Colonisation Association in 1920 


The 1920 Report of the Central Committee of the Jewish Colonisation 
Association, a powerful organisation with connections all over the 
world, gives a very good idea of the work accomplished in many 
countries, including the Argentine Republic, Brazil, the United States, 
Canada, Palestine, Cyprus, Turkey in Asia, Poland, and Roumania. 
The aim of the society is to better the condition of Jewish populations 
by means of emigration or home settlement, and to demonstrate that 
Jewish settlements can contribute greatly to agricultural production. 

The Argentine Republic is one of the countries in which the Associa- 
tion has carried on some of its most successful work; here a certain 
number of agricultural colonies are managed directly by the Association. 
In 1920 out of a total Jewish population numbering 27,076 persons, there 
were 17,629 engaged on agricultural work (including dependents) ; the 
latter were grouped in eight agricultural settlements, while the 
remainder, more especially those engaged in trade, have settled in the 
small towns. These figures show a slight falling off of the number of 
agricultural settlers by comparison with the previous year, whereas 
the other classes of the Jewish population show a sensible increase, 
chiefly in consequence of the arrival of new immigrants, there being 
7,995 non-agricultural immigrants in 1919 and 9,448 in 1920. 

On the other hand, the report emphasises the progress made by the 
agricultural settlers in improving their cultivation methods and in 
acquiring permanent tenure of their farms. The tendency is more and 
more for settlers to acquire complete ownership of their land by paying 
off their indebtedness to the Jewish Colonisation Association ; during 
1920 alone 106 settlers freed themselves of all obligations, whereas the 
number doing so was only 185 persons for the whole previous period 
from 1911 to 1919. New public institutions have also been established, 
such as hospitals, dispensaries, libraries, learned, charitable, and 
mutual aid societies. The co-operative societies—chiefly of the distri- 
butive type— are also progressing ; they are by now almost entirely 
free of any financial obligations towards the Association, and play an 





(18) Unirep STaTES DEPARTMENT OF LaBouR, Monthly Labour Review, Dec. 1921. 
Washington. 
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important part in building up the economic prosperity of the settlements. 
The area of cultivation rose from 129,639 hectares in 1919 to 154,774 hec- 
tares in 1920 ; cattle-breeding is also practised on a large scale, and the 
total head of cattle reared greatly increased during the course of the 
year. 
Education (conducted chiefly on a religious basis) has progressed ; 
there were 4,206 pupils in the schools during the year 1920, as against 
2,767 during 1919. 

In general, the Association aims at improving the position of the 
settlers by giving scientific advice and carrying out practical experi- 
ments, by providing financial help (especially in the way of extending 
repayments), and by helping them to reach financial independence at an 
early date. The Association tries to raise the productivity of the soil, 
and also has attempted a regrouping of certain settlements with the 
object of providing settlers with as much land as will enable them to 
earn a comfortable livelihood, without making it possible for them to 
sublet and live on the receipt of rents. 

In Brazil the Association has two agricultural settlements of no great 
size, about 600 persons in all. 

In the United States the Association is in touch with a great many 
Jewish societies and institutions, whose work has not relaxed in spite 
of the great decrease in the tide of Jewish immigration due to the 
operation of the Three per Cent. Act. The large Jewish population 
already in the States benefits by the activities of such societies as the 
Jewish Agricultural and Industrial Aid Society, founded no less than twenty 
years ago jointly by the Association and the Baron de Hirsch Fund. 
This society is tending more and more to concentrate on the granting 
of loans to Jews engaged in agriculture. During the twenty years of 
its existence it has lent out a total of $3,476,000 on loan, the amount 
lent during the year 1920 being $416,000 : the land held by Jewish settlers 
in that year was estimated to cover 14,000 hectares. The Society also 
runs several subsidiary associations, such as the Farm Settlement 
Bureau, which gives advice to intending settlers, the Farm Finding 
Bureau, which acts as middleman in the buying of farms, the Farm 
Labour Bureau, which acts as employment agency for agricultural 
labour, and the Sanitation Bureau, which carries on health propaganda 
among Jewish settlers. 

The Removal Committee of New York is another society which is in 
touch with the Jewish Colonisation Association ; this Committee has 
for twenty years done work in meeting immigrants on their arrival in 
New York and in helping them to reach their destinations. 

In Canada the Association is in touch with the Canadian Committee. 
Of the settlements founded by this organisation eleven are prosperous. 
In the year 1920 there were 600 Jewish settlements in existence covering 
60,700 hectares and estimated to total $5,000,000 in value ; they provided 
support for about 2,500 persons. During the last thirteen years the 
Canadian Committee has advanced $387,200 to settlers, the amount 
advanced during 1920 being $31,600, while a slightly larger amount was 
repaid. The Committee also carries on English and Hebrew language 
courses. 

In Palestine the Association has attempted to help the large popula- 
tion of Jewish settlers by advancing loans and buying farms. The 
setilers lack technical knowledge and capital, and it is the opinion of 
the central committee of the Association that nothing much can be 
attempted in Palestine until the political situation has improved and a 
large amount of capital has been collected. 
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In Roumania and Poland the Association has confined itself to doing 
educational and financial aid work on behalf of the Jewish population 
native to these countries. 


Centralisalion of Jewish Weljare Organisations 


According to the Zionistische Korrespondenz (+) the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Central Jewish World Relief Conference elected at the last 
conference at Prague held a meeting at Berlin on 5 December. This 
meeting chiefly discussed a scheme for uniting the work of all emigra- 
tion associations. Some doubts were expressed by certain of the 
speakers in view of the philanthropic character of a number of the 
associations ; however, a resolution was reached to establish a central 
institution which should include all associations. Arising out of this 
resolution, a big Emigration Office will immediately be established at 
Paris ; all the organisations, including the Jewish Colonisation Associa- 
tion and the Joint Distribution Committee and the Society for assisting 
German Jews, will be represented. One of its earliest activities will be 
to undertake to create a Jewish Emigration bank, by means of which 
it will be possible to replace philanthropic methods by means of projects 
of a social and economic kind. 


Emigration Office of Building Workers’ Federation in Italy 


On 23 December 1921 the Italian Federation of Workers in the 
Building Trades (?5) held a general meeting at which a resolution was 
adopted to establish a trade union emigration office at Turin for Italian 
workers in the building trades in connection with the central offices of 
the Union at Turin. The objects aimed at are briefly as follows : (a) In 
the first place, emigrants are to leave their country more fully inspired 
by the spirit of class consciousness, so that international solidarity may 
be strengthened ; (b) care is to be taken that emigrants go provided with 
their trade union papers in proper order ; (c) their union rights are to 
be maintained on their behalf with foreign unions ; (d) information is 
to be passed through about employment conditions abroad ; the emigrant 
movement is not to injure the position of comrades in other countries, 
but arrangements are to be made to organise the engagement of labour 
to go abroad in a collective way ; (e) in order, therefore, to regulate the 
migration of workers, co-operation must be sought with foreign organisa- 
tions ; (f) the iriterests of emigrant workers must be furthered and 
advanced with the government authorities ; (g) international agreements 
must be signed which will give all immigrants the advantages of the 
same social legislation as are enjoyed by native workers ; (h) finally, 
the trade union emigration office proposes to assist emigrants in doing . 
their personal business, for instance, to help them to obtain passports 
and papers, to make personal enquiries for them or to help them to wind 
up family business. 


The Bonomelli Hostels 


During 1921 the hostels run by the Bonomelli (Catholic) institution 
catered for 43,916 emigrants and migrant workers at the following 
towns : Bergamo, Bologna, Chiasso, Milan, Domodossola, Ventimiglia. 
These hostels offer workers cheap beds and cheap meals. In some 
places travelling agencies and changing rooms have also been 
established. 





(#4) No. 8, 13 Dec. 1921. 
(15) Federazione italiana operai edili. 
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Conditions at Ellis Island, New York 


The Volunteer Advisory Committee on Immigrant Welfare appointed 
by the Commissioner-General of Immigration ('*) to study welfare work 
at various ports of entry has made certain recommendations which will 
be put into effect immediately. They are as follows : 


The appointment of an official Director of Information, who under the 
immediate direction of the Commissioner shall have complete charge of 
all welfare work at the island. 

The appointment of interpreters, speaking several languages and having 
training in social work, for service among immigrants awaiting inspection, 
during which time, for obvious reasons, they are not allowed to com- 
municate directly with friends. 

The development of a plan for the systematic interchange of permissible 
information between detained immigrants and their* waiting friends, and 
for keeping families advised as to the condition of members who may be 
in the hospital. 

Separate and greatly improved day and night quarters for women with 
young children, with a trained dietitian in charge of children’s feeding. 

The representalives of private welfare agencies authorised to work at 
the station may, under the direction and supervision of the official Director 
of Information, assist in general welfare work among immigrants after 
they are duly examined. 

Three separate religious services, Catholic, Jewish, and Protestant, on 
Sundays, with occasional services for other groups if needed. 

When aliens are debarred and deported, the reason therefor shall be 
explained to them, and, when practicable, to interested relatives or friends. 

Some welfare workers shall be on duty at all hours rather than during 
the day only as at present. 

In future immigrants will not be detained on the Ellis Island barges, 
but in commodious and comfortable receiving rooms in the main building, 
pending their medical examination. 


The Committee has been requested by the Commissioner-General to 
become a standing committee to advise the Bureau of Immigration in 
all questions pertaining to the welfare of immigrants. 


Polish Seasonal Labour in Germany 


The German Central Office for Workers (?7) has drawn up regulations 
for the hiring of foreign labour. The employer must send in a list of 
workers required, and may add the names and addresses of any of his last 
season’s workers whom he would like to re-engage. The same sheet of 
paper has printed on it a ‘Model Contract for the Engagement of Polish 
Workers *, which has to be signed by both parties. 

The model contract for 1922 includes a great many provisions for 
the protection of the Polish worker. He, on his side, undertakes to 
work from the day on which the contract begins to run until all agri- 
cultural operations are completed, but not beyond 15 December; he 
engages to do all the work which is assigned to him by the employer or 
any representative of the employer, and to agree to accept it either as 
time work or piece work as it may be offered. 

Hours of work, wages rates (including overtime rates and piece-work 
rates) are mostly settled by district collective agreements. Where no 
such agreements have been drawn up, conditions are determined by 





(*®) See International Labour Review, Vol. V, No. 1, Jan. 1922, p. 118. 
(*7) See International Labour Review, Vol. V, No. 2, Feb. 1922, p. 312. 
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current legislative or administrative regulations, generally as follows. 
Thus the Order on agricultural labour issued on 24 January 1919 allows 
an average 8-hour day in the four months from November to February, 
a 10-hour day in March, April, and September, October, and an 11-hour 
day in May, June, July, and August ; these working hours may in all 
cases be interrupted by two hours for meals. Overtime must be worked 
in cases of urgency, but is paid for at a higher rate. 

Again, failing special wages scales fixed by collective agreement, 
wages are calculated in two parts. First, there is a basic wage, consist- 
ing of free quarters, heating, and products in kind; and, secondly, a 
cash time-rate or piece-rate wage. The general time-rate is fixed at 
1.70 marks per hour for men and strong lads, and at 1.50 marks per 
hour for women, girls, and boys. This yields a total cash wage of 
13.60 marks (men) or 12.00 marks (women). per 8-hour day, of 17.00 
marks (men) or 15.00 marks (women) per 10-hour day, and of 18.70 
marks (men) or 16.80 marks (women) per 11-hour day. Piece-rates, 
where not fixed by collective agreement, are arranged as they are 
needed between the two parties, so as to yield at least 25 to 30 per cent. 
more wage to the worker of normal capacity than he could earn on the 
time-rate basis. Wages are paid once a week or once a fortnight, and 
during the first fifteen weeks the employer may retain 10 marks per 
week in order to pay it in a lump sum at the end of the engagement, 
or before the end if he terminate the contraci for some reason which 
is not to the discredit of the worker. He is entitled to refuse to pay a 
portion both of the basic and of the cash wage if the worker should 
absent himself from work without cause. The worker may appeal 
against this. By a special arrangement the worker has for the time 
being to leave 10 marks per week of his first twenty weeks’ wages in 
the hands of the employer as a kind of pledge for the loan of the 
implements which he uses in his work. 

The employer is bound to provide good quarters, separately for the 
two sexes, and fitted with tables, chairs, washing apparatus, and locked 
cupboards, a place for cooking and washing clothes, firing, and a bed, 
straw mattress, and woollen coverlet for each person. He pays the 
whole of the journey to the place of employment and the return journey 
as far as the German frontier. 

The employment can be terminated by the employer on account of 
violent conduct or grave insult, etc., also on account of persistent refuss) 
to work or gross neglect of duty ; he may not terminate it on account 
of any trade union activity displayed by a worker. A worker may 
terminate the contract if his employer refuses to pay him his wages or 
continually delays payment; also if he persists in providing bad food 
or bad quarters. Proposed terminations of contracts require a 
fortnight’s notice and must be submitted to the conciliation authorities. 
Provision is made in all cases of dispute for supplying to the alien 
worker a representative of the German Central Office for Workers, or 
some other person, acquainted with his language, and all disputes of 
any kind whatsoever must be submitted to the conciliation authorities 
before being carried into court. 
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Notes on Industrial Hygiene 


Lists OF INDUSTRIAL POISONS 


countries and at different dates, are all intended to cover the 

industrial hazards to which workers are exposed. They are, 
however, frequently far from clear on the subject of the principal 
diseases, especially tuberculosis, resulting from industrial conditions. 
A recent comparative study ('‘) emphasises the need for co-operation 
between doctors, health insurance funds, technical experts, and the 
inspection services, to provide for the prevention of and compensation 
for industrial disease. 

Touching on the science of poisonous substances in _ industrial 
processes, Dr. Spérri enlarges on the amount of research required and 
the difficulties encountered. These difficulties are connected chiefly 
with changes in factory processes and in the different raw materials 
used. The chief points to be covered are the means of investigating, 
and the chances of incurring, poisoning and infection in industry. Two 
types of case are then available: (1) those deliberately induced and 
investigated through laboratory experiments ; (2) those not deliberately 
induced, i.e, cases of accidental poisoning, especially those occurring 
in groups, and cases of accidental infection. The former line of 
investigation involves pharmacology, physiology, chemical] laboratory 
research, and experiments on animals. Accidental poisoning and 
infections arise in the most varied spheres: in industry, in the 
household, among students, and in laboratory and other scientific 
research. 

The author lays stress on the need for lists of industrial poisons, 
and the value of instructions distributed to workers and of labour 
inspection in minimising risks. He also emphasises the need of 
preventive measures, especially in view of the increased frequency of 
poisoning owing to the use of articles under fancy names and, during the 
war, of substitutes. 

There are still, however, a number of causes, as yet undiscovered, 
of disabilities and diseases which only reveal their effects when the 
evil is done, without the appearance of any symptom to warn the 
victim of his danger. Of late years the knowledge of industrial hazards 
has increased, thanks to the multiplication and improvement of means 
of research. The advance of industrial technique and of medicine has 
now made possible the diagnosis of a larger number of industrial 
diseases caused by toxic and infectious substances. In the case of mixed 

(1) Martin Spoerri: Die Entwicklung der Listen tiber gewerbliche Gifte ; die 
Frage ihrer Erweiterung (mit besonderer Bericksichtigung der Schweiz), 
a thesis, University of Zirich. 1v-+102 pp. Zug, Speck-Brandenberg. 
1921. 


Q) FFICIAL lists of industrial poisons, though varying between different 
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infections, however, without clearly defined characteristics, diagnosis 
becomes much more difficult. Useful as knowledge of the causes of 
intoxication and infection may be in the prevention of risks, Dr. Sporri 
points out that there will always be unknown causes at work. 

As valuable preventive measures, he mentions education of the 
workers, supervision of them by works managers, factory inspection, 
inspection of materials, etc., but in the field of industrial hygiene, even 
more than elsewhere, the goodwill of workers and employers is 
essential to the success even of limited preventive measures. Factory 
legislation, by imposing general sanitary regulations, has already 
helped to diminish the risks to which the worker is exposed, and to 
protect workers who are in contact with poisonous substances. Lists 
of poisons, however, are far more effective in preventing poisoning, 
since they involve compensation for and notification of cases of poison- 
ing, even when very slight, and the prohibition or rigid limitation of 
the use of highly poisonous substances. 

Dr. Spérri then deals with certain special restrictive regulations, 
among which may be mentioned prohibition of the use of certain 
substances in a given industry or in all industries, prohibition of 
dangerous work for certain categories of specially susceptible workers, 
such as youths and women, control of the transport and import of 
poisonous materials, and compulsory notification. Before analysing 
in turn the different lists of poisons, the author points out the use of 
such lists in industry and society as a whole. He considers that they 
are of great assistance to doctors in the diagnosis of industrial diseases, 
as medical men cannot be expected to keep continually in touch with 
technical and industrial progress. 

Since 1887 there have been four statutory lists of poisons in 
Switzerland. The one at present in force appeared in 1920. The two 
earliest lists, which are now only of historical interest, were arranged 
in numerical order according to the number of recorded cases of poison- 
ing. In addition to chemically poisonous substances, they included 
certain infections, such as smallpox, glanders, and anthrax. The 1916 
list only covers chemically poisonous substances, arranged in alpha- 
betical order. In 1920, when Dr. Spérri’s thesis was in the press, a 
more complete list appeared (?), which is given below. 


Acetaldehyde. Benzoyl chloride and benzoyl bro- 
Acetylene (industrial). mide. 
Acetylene tetrachloride (tetraline’. Lead, its compounds and alloys. 
Acridine. Manganese dioxide. 
Caustic lime. Tartar emetic. 
Alkalis. Bromine. 
(1) Caustic potash lye. Ethyl bromide. 
(2) Caustic soda lye. Methyl bromide. 
(3) Potash. Calcium carbide, 
(4) Caustic soda. Carbolic acid (phenol). 
Alkaloids. Quinine, quinine preparations and 
Formic acid (concentrated). derivatives, 
Ammonia. Chlorine. 
Aniline and its homologues. Ethyl chloride. 
Arsenic and its compounds. Chloroformic acid ester. 
Benzidine. Chloride of lime. 
Benzine (of petroleum). Methyl chloride. 
Benzol. Chloroform. 


(2) Verordnung 1 bis, aber die Unfallversicherung vom 20 August 1920. The 
list is given in the alphabetical order of the German original. 
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Potassium chlorate. 

Sodium chlorate. 

Sulphur chloride. 

Chromium and its compounds. 
Cyanogen and its compounds. 


Cyanamid and calcium cyanamid. 


Diamine. 
Dianisidine. 
Dimethylsulphate. 
Dinitrophenol. 
Acetic acid (concentrated), 
Acetic anhydride. 
Fluorine and its compounds. 
(1) Silicon fluoride. 
(2) Hydrofluoric acid. 
(3) Silicofluoric acid 
(4) Carbon tetrafluoride. 
Formaldehyde. 
Hydroxylamine. 
Iodine. 
Ethyl iodide. 
Methyl iodide. 
Carbon monoxide. 
Nitraniline. 


Nitro and chlorinated nitro- com- 
pounds of benzol and its homo- 


logues. 
Nitroglycerine. 
Nitrous gases. 


Nitrosodiethylaniline. 
Nitrosodimethylaniline. 
Nitrosocresol. 
Nitrosophenol, 


_ Paratoluolsulphoacidmethylether. 


Persulfate. 

Phenylhydrazine. 

Phosgene (carbon oxychloride). 
Phosphorus (yellow). 
Phosphorous chloride. 
Phosphoretted hydrogen. 
Picric acid (trinitrophenol). 
Mercury and its compounds. 
Nitric acid. 

Nitrites. 

Hydrochloric acid. 

Carbon disulphide. 

Sodium sulphide. 

Sulphuric acid. 

Sulphur trioxide. 

Sulphurous acid. 
Sulphuretted hydrogen. 
Carbon tetrachloride. 

Oil of turpentine and substitutes. 
Tar, its fumes and oils, pitch. 
Toluidine. 

Toluol sulphochloride. 
Trichlorethylene. 

Tin chloride. 


After a detailed analysis of the Swiss lists, the author gives a 
summary of legislation in certain other countries. In France, Breton 
in 1901 first drew up a list of acute or chronic poisonings resulting 
from the manufacture or use of given substances, which were to be 
considered industrial diseases. The latest French list is dated October 
1919. Great Britain also has lists of poisons, but they differ from 
others mentioned in that they schedule the industries which give rise 
to poisoning. Germany has no lists of poisons, as poisoning is 
generally treated as an industrial accident. In the Netherlands 
compulsory notification of diseases is based on lists similar to those 
of both France and Great Britain. Certain of the States of America, 
for example, New York, also have special lists of poisons. 

Passing to the question of infection, Dr. Spérri concludes that it is 
necessary to draw up statutory lists of infections, similar to those of 
poisons, which would cover those infectious diseases which were to 
be treated as industrial diseases. The author proposes the following 
list : 

Anthrax, glanders, smallpox. 

Foot and mouth disease, trichophytosis, actinimycosis, scabies. 

Tetanus, erysipelas, typhus. 

Cholera, typhoid and paratyphoid, dysentery. 

Ankylostomiasis, rabies. 

Tropical diseases: intermittent fever, malaria, yellow fever, relapsing 
fever, sleeping sickness, Aleppo boil. 

Non-genital syphilis (lips, tongue) in glass blowers. 

Combinations of the foregoing. 

Combinations with diseases due to chemical factors. 


Dr. Spérri also devotes a chapter to international lists of industrial 
poisons, which were first proposed by the International Association for 
Labour Legislation. At the conference of this Association in 1904 the 
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problems of phosphorus and of lead were raised, and the Association 
set up a committee to draft a list of chemical substances which should 
be regarded as industrial poisons. This list was ta be revised from 
time to time. In 1906 Sommerfeld modified this list so that poisonous 
products, which had been classified according to the degree of danger 
involved, were arranged in alphabetical order, and other modifications 
were made later. The international list, on which many of the national 
official lists have been based, includes five headings: the name and 
nature of the product ; branches of industry handling poisons ; channels 
of entry of poisons into the body; symptoms of poisoning; and 
prophylactic measures. 

In his conclusion Dr. Spérri points out that the development and 
extension of social insurance is a clearly marked tendency and need 
of today. He states that lists of poisons are necessary and useful for 
purposes of notification, but do not in themselves provide completely 
for prevention and protection. They afford definite bases for legisla- 
tion, but they must be revised from time to time in order to allow 
for changes in industry and in local conditions. 


Leap POISONING IN ACCUMULATOR MANUFACTURE 


Side by side with the study of individual cases of industrial lead 
poisoning, an extension of investigation to groups of workers exposed 
to the danger of this disease is necessary so that the degree of risk 
in different industries using lead may be determined. At the same 
time it will be possible to estimate the importance of signs of lead 
poisoning from the point of view of diagnosis, prognosis, and prophylaxis, 


In an investigation of this type in a large French accumulator 
factory (°), of the workers examined 96 were employed on various 
processes exposing them in different degrees to the risk of lead 
poisoning (casting, moulding, filling, forming, etc.) ; of these 72 were 
men and 24 women ; 16 were Arabs, the remainder Europeans. 

Among signs indicating latent lead poisoning, the blue line on the 
gums was present in 65 per cent. of the cases examined. Haemato- 
logical examination revealed the presence of mononucleosis in 21 per 
cent. and red corpuscles with basophile granules in nearly half of the 
subjects (48 per cent.). The investigators draw attention to the 
importance of these signs, as they are almost peculiar to lead poisoning. 
They are very rarely met with otherwise, and in such cases are not 
pronounced. The main problem now is to prove their presence by 
suitable tests. On the other hand, nuclear red corpuscles, apart from 
anaemia, were quite exceptional. Tests for lead in the urine gave 
positive results in 70 per cent. of the cases. In 40 per cent. the propor- 
tion was high — 0.05 to 0.12 milligrammes in the itotal of twenty-four 
hours’ urine. Enquiry into symptoms of definite lead poisoning in the 
history of the subjects showed lead colic occasionally (7 per cent.), 
parotiditis rarely (2 per cent.). Hypertension, obviously of more 
complex origin, was found in 29 per cent. of the cases. 

In spite of the large number of workers included in the investigation, 
some of whom had been im the industry for many years (88 for less 
than 5 years, 8 from 15 to 30 years), actual symptoms of serious lead 





(3) F. Hem, E. Acasse-Laront, and A, Fei: Contribution @ l'étude du satur- 
nisme professionnel, résumé d’une enquéte sur lV’intozication saturnine dans l'in- 
dustrie de la fabrication des accumulateurs, in the Presse Médicale, No. 9, 
1 Feb. 1922. Paris 
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poisoning were entirely absent. It is suggested that workers attacked 
by the disease would not be found by an investigation of this kind, 
having been obliged or persuaded to leave the industry. The conclusion 
drawn is that the investigation should cover all workers who have 
been employed in a factory during a given period, which should be 
reasonably long. Such an investigation would naturally require close 
co-operation on the part of manufacturers, factory doctors, and workers. 
The investigation also showed that women are less affected than men, 
that workers of long standing show a higher percentage of signs of 
poisoning, that the risk is progressively higher in casting, moulding, 
forming, and filling, and that race has no appreciable influence on the 
incidence of poisoning. 


LEAD POISONING IN THE AMERICAN POTTERY TRADE 


A report recently made to the United States Public Health Service 
on lead poisoning in the pottery trades sums up the results of an 
investigation which began early in 1919 (*). The conclusion drawn is 
that workers engaged in certain branches of the pottery trade are 
seriously and constantly exposed to lead poisoning, chiefly from the 
lead contained in the glaze, and that this danger can be reduced, 
provided that certain facilities and methods are altered by the pottery 
owners and certain precautions taken by the workers. The investiga- 
tion was first undertaken at the request of the Brotherhood of 
Operative Potters, which wished to disprove the contention that the 
trade was extremely dangerous, and that workers in it were liable to 
lead poisoning. This contention was made a ground for discrimination 
against certain groups of pottery workers by life insurance companies 
in issuing policies. The enquiry covered 92 potteries, employing 21,000 
persons, or 53 per cent. of the total number of pottery workers in the 
United States. Only the workers actually in contact with lead were 
examined, of whom 1,504 were men and 398 women. 

The chief means of entry of the lead into the system was found to be 
the stomach, as the lead was inhaled into the nasal and pharyngeal 
cavities and later“$wallowed. Carelessness in personal habits and the 
eating of contaminated food are contributory means to the absorption 
of lead. A less important means of entry is the lungs, which absorb 
lead from fumes as well as dust. Absorption of lead through the skin 
is possible, but-is. found to be almost negligible. 

The highest percentage of poisoning in men was found among 
the dippers, the mixers, and odd men, while in women the 
highest percentage was among the dippers’ helpers and ware gatherers. 
These workers are all brought into direct contact with the glaze. The 
percentage of lead poisoning drops as the percentage of lead used in 
the glaze decreases, and lead poisoning may therefore be expected to 
disappear when leadless glaze is used. The adoption of leadless glazes 
is not impossible, but certain objections which have hitherto prevented 
their use in America can only be overcome by radical changes in 
methods of manufacturing and firing pottery. The use of fritted lead 
glazes is advocated as a means of decreasing the risk of lead poisoning. 
In this process it would only be necessary to employ two or three men 





(*) Unrrep States TREASURY DEPARTMENT, Pusiic HEALTH Service: Lead Poison- 
ing in the Pottery Trades ; Public Health Bulletin No. 116, by B. G. Newman, 
W. J. McConnett, O. M. Spencer, F. M. Pmituips: Washington, Government 
Printing Office. 1921. 
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instead of the large numbers who now come in direct contact with the 
lead glaze. Methods and formulae for making proper frits are given 
in the report. 

The number of cases of poisoning found in the various divisions of 
the pottery trade cannot be accepted as an absolute measure of their 
relative hazard, which is also affected by many other factors. The 
investigation showed, for instance, that the number of cases of lead 
poisoning increases with the age of the workers, with the period of 
exposure, and with the length of the working day. It also showed that 
poisoning is more prevalent among men than among women, but this 
is accounted for by a much longer period of exposure for the men. 
Poisoning was more frequent where toilet facilities, ventilation, lighting, 
dining accommodation, and dust conditions were bad. Any or all of 
these factors may play a more or less important part in inducing lead 
poisoning as the personal habits and tendencies of the individual vary. 
The authors of the report urge that no one should jump to the conclusion 
that to remedy any particular condition, except by abolishing the use 
of lead glaze entirely, would immediately reduce the number of cases 
of poisoning. The effect of each factor, however, deserves careful con- 
sideration. The report closes with recommendations to workers and 
managers in industry, and the usual preventive measures are indicated. 


ABSORPTION OF SALTS OF LEAD AND MERCURY THROUGH THE SKIN 


Experiments in the absorption of salts of lead and mercury through 
the unbroken skin of cats and human beings by rubbing the skin with 
a lead ointment (*°) gave as a result in both cases, for an average 
period of one day on a surface of one square decimetre, an average 
permeability of 0.1 to 0.2 milligrammes. This quantity would be 
sufficient to induce chronic poisoning in cats, and while the author 
states that there is no industry affording opportunities for the absorp- 
tion of such a quantity by the human skin, he emphasises the necessity 
of avoiding any possibility of lead poisoning through the skin. It is 
interesting to note that the absorption of metal is almost the same, 
whether the material used is 50 per cent. lead oleate ointment, a 33 per 
cent. mixture of litharge and animal fat, or grey mercury ointment— 
unguents differing very considerably in composition., Without claiming 
infallibility for the results of such limited experiments, the author 
draws the conclusion that, after a certain point of saturation of the 
fatty base with the metal has been reached, any further increase of 
the metallic content will have no additional effect on the total 
absorption. 


DANGERS TO HEALTH IN VULCANISING WORKS 


A clinical study of workers employed in vulcanising rubber goods 
has recently been published by Dr. Calamita, a member of the medical 
inspection staff of the Rome Labour Office(*). His investigations 
covered seven workshops and twenty workers, and the various methods 
of vulcanising were all examined. An elaborate clinical examination 





(5) Ph. O. Sussmann : Studien tber die Resorption von Blei und Quecksilber 
bzw. deren Salzen durch die unverletzte Haut des Warmbliters, in Archiv fir 
Hygiene, 1921, Vol. 90, p. 175; reviewed in Hygienische Rundschau, Vol. XXXI, 
No. 24, 15 Dec. 1921. Berlin. 

(*) Dr. Ottavio Catamita : Le Malattie professionali ; studio clinico sugli operat 
A ‘ee Rome, Ispettorato medico dell’ Ufficio municipale de] Lavoro. 
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of the employees was followed by detailed blood tests and inspection 
of the sanitary conditions of the workrooms. 

Dr. Calamita states that one-third of the workers examined suffered 
from chronic poisoning., He considers that this is caused by benzol 
mixed with other substances (helped by the bad ventilation), rather 
than by carbon disulphide, of which very little is used, or benzine, 
which is freely used but not very poisonous. Persons predisposed to 
the poison are affected sooner than others. The most usual symptoms 
are debility, oligaemia, diminution of the haemoglobin, morphological 
changes in the red corpuscles, reduced resistance of the red corpuscles, 
eosinophilia (which may be severe), and irritation of the respiratory 
system. 

Among the precautions recommended are either better ventilation 
of workrooms by localised exhaust pipes, or prohibition of work in 
premises with insufficient floor and window space ; strict exclusion of 
children under 15 ; improved vulcanising solutions, a mixture of benzine 
and benzol being recommended in which the proportion of the latter 
has been reduced to the lowest limit technically possible ; avoidance 
of the use of the highly poisonous carbon disulphide ; frequent medical 
inspection of the workers and examination for eosinophilia when 
necessary ; temporary exclusion from work of the workers most affected, 
and instruction of the workers in the poisonous properties of the 
substances used and the precautions which should be adopted. 


TNT PolIsONING IN THE UNITED STATES 


The short period during which trinitroluene (TNT) has been used on 
a large scale in America has not afforded an opportunity for a thorough 
investigation of its toxic effects, but Dr. Alice Hamilton’s(’) study 
describes American experiments during the war in the handling of 
this explosive. This article summarises the reports furnished by 
students placed in certain factories for the purpose of observation, but 
there does not appear to have been any medical organisation in the 
United States for the supervision of workers exposed to danger. The 
handling of pure TNT seems harmless compared with that of amatol, 
a mixture of TNT and ammonium nitrate, a hydroscopic salt. It has 
been recognised that the skin is of the greatest importance as a means 
of entry, and that oily substances favour absorption. Observation of 
negroes has not shown any race immunity. The majority of the workers 
were men, and therefore it has not been possible to establish any 
comparison of susceptibility as between men and women. It has been 
found that young men are more:susceptible than older men, so much 
so that the employment of young men may fairly be described as 
unprofitable. As in England, it has been proved that workers are more 
liable to disease during the first three months of their employment. 
It has not been possible to demonstrate that crude TNT is more toxic 
than the pure product, or the contrary, but it has been generally 
recognised that crude TNT is more likely to cause dermatitis. 
Webster’s reaction, which has been used extensively, is a reliable test 
for the absorption of TNT, but not in cases of acute poisoning, because 
the test frequently yields negative results in serious cases, owing 
probably to the suspension of the elimination of TNT from the body 
in such cases. 





(7) Dr. Alice Hamicton : Trinitrotoluene Poisoning, in the Journal of Industrial 
Hygiene, Vol. III, No. 3, July 1921. Boston, Mass. 
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DusT IN PRINTING WORKS 


The principal results of an enquiry (°) into the problem of dust 
in printing shops led to certain conclusions which may here be sum- 
marised. Printing cannot be described as a “dusty” trade ; the average 
quantity of dust in the air is no greater, and in some cases considerably 
less, than in many occupied rooms. The dust in the air contains very 
little silica, sometimes a quite negligible quantity, while even the 
dust in compositors’ cases, in machine rooms, and other sources of 
dust contains less silica than dust collected from an ordinary living 
room. In view of the presence of lead in the dust in type cases, it 
is desirable that some apparatus should be used, particularly in large 
works, for removing the dust from cases and trays. Such apparatus 
should be so constructed that the dust cannot escape during the process 


of removal. 


MORTALITY FROM ANTHRAX IN ITALY 


Consideration of the statistics of deaths from anthrax in Italy leads 
Dr. Gherardi (*), of the Workers’ Clinic of Milan, to the conclusion that 
on the whole the number of deaths is steadily diminishing throughout 
the country. In fact, it is no more than one-third of what it was 
during the first years of the period studied (1887-1916). This diminu- 
tion is more striking in the agricultural districts which had suffered 
most from the disease, and shows that the preventive measures and 
curative methods employed to combat it have been really successful. 
Nevertheless, in districts where anthrax is chiefly of industrial and 
commercial origin, it is found that the death rate is stationary, and in 
some districts is even on the increase, for example in Liguria. Taking 
the country as a whole, the reduction of the death rate is more 
noticeable among women (where infection was almost entirely of 
agricultural origin) than among men; among agricultural workers 
than among all kinds of other workers ; and in the small agricultural 
centres than in the big commercial or industrial centres. 

The data collected enable the author to draw practical conclusions 
regarding effective prophylactic measures. Prevention of indigenous 
anthrax, which is transmitted to man by the infected animals, consists 
chiefly in anti-anthrax vaccination and in vigorous application of the 
general and special instructions issued by the government, such as 
notification of cases of animal anthrax, isolation, disinfection of cattle 
sheds, and destruction of animals which have died of anthrax. The 
campaign against anthrax of exotic orgin, i.e. caused by animal 
products, such as hides, hair, wool, bones, etc., imported from abroad, 
will be carried out by disinfecting the products themselves, the means 
of transport, and the places in which they are stored and manufactured, 
also by protecting the persons handling them in the course of transport 
and manufacture. 

On the basis of the statistical results set forth in his article, the 
author feels justified in concluding that in Italy preventive measures 
against indigenous anthrax are on the whole adequately and successfully 
applied, while those aimed at industrial anthrax have been insufficiently 








(§) C. B. Roos: Dust in Printers’ Workrooms, in Journal of Industrial 
Hygiene, Vol. IV, No. 1, Jan. 1922. Boston, Mass. 

(*) Guerarnt : La mortalita per carbonchio in Italia, in Il Lavoro, No. 7, 1921. 
Milan. 
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observed. This defect in the campaign against industrial anthrax is 
all the more remarkable in that in the big centres, where the death 
rate from anthrax is stationary or on the increase, all methods of 
treatment, general or specific, hitherto considered effective in reducing 
the death rate to a very low level, are already extensively applied. 


RecENT HEALTH LEGISLATION IN THE UNITED STATES 


Measures affecting industrial hygiene enacted during 1921 by State 
legislatures in the United States of America included the following (?°). 
In Oklahoma a financial appropriation was voted for the prevention 
and eradication of contagious and infectious diseases among animals, 
including anthrax. 

Regulations for the baking industry, involving the standard of 
products, the sanitation of buildings, the cleanliness of recept- 
acles, etc., were made in California, North Carolina, and Texas. The 
canning industry has been subjected to strict regulation in Idaho. All 
matters relating to the sanitation of factories or establishments where 
food or food products are kept or manufactured are placed under the 
authority of the Department of Public Welfare; special hygienic 
precautions are prescribed for rooms in which manufacture is carried 
on. The use of any structure or room for dry cleaning or dry dying 
in Indiana and Minnesota is conditional upon the approval of the State 
fire marshal, who has to inspect the premises before issuing permits. 

Safety devices have also been the subject of legislative action. 
Massachusetts has amended its previousilaws concerning hoods, hoppers, 
and suction devices for the reception of dust. These devices must be 
approved by the State Department of Labour. Minnesota requires 
employers to supply and the workers to wear helmets when engaged in 
any process or occupation in which ‘there is danger of serious injury 
to the eyes. The design and material of helmets are to be approved 
by the State Commissioner of Labour. 

Child welfare has received a considerable amount of attention, and 
Rhode Island has regulated the granting of working permits to 
defective children. 


MORBIDITY AND MORTALITY STATISTICS OF AMERICAN INSURANCE Poticy HoLpERS 


The Metropolitan Life Insurance Company of New York has for 
more than seven years been studying ‘the trend of mortality among its 
policy holders. It has now published some interesting particulars of 
death rates among its industrial policy holders (14). The number of 
deaths per 100,000 lives exposed in this class was 801.1 in October 1920, 
989.4 for the wholé of 1920, 791.6 for September 1921, and 770.8 for 
October 1921. The death rate for October 1921 was almost the lowest 
for the year, namely, 7.7 per 1,000 industrial policy holders. The 
chief factor to account for this low figure was the marked decrease in 
mortality from tuberculosis. This fell from 116.2 per 100,000 lives 
exposed in October 1920 to 95.3 in October 1921. In the same period 
the death rate from cancer fell from 72.5 to 69.5. The figures for 





(#°) Dorothy KetcHam: A Summary of Recent Health Legislation, in the 
Nation’s Health, Dec. 1921, p. 649. 

(#1) METROPOLITAN LirE INSURANCE Company : Statistical Bulletin, Vol Il, No. 11, 
Nov. 1921. New York. 
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mortality from Bright's disease were the same on the two dates, while 
those for organic diseases of the heart rose from 95.0 to 107.8, and for 
pneumonia from 38.3 to 39.4. 

Among its activities the Company includes the development of an 
Industrial Health Service to co-operate with employers in securing 
better working and living conditions for their employees, and 
co-operation with the health and other public officials of States and 
cities. 

INDUSTRIAL HYGIENE AND THE CINEMATOGRAPH 


Propaganda on behalf of workers’ hygiene has found a valuable aid 
in the motion-picture. The effect of introducing the film into hygiene 
education has been to render the latter more concrete, more living, 
and therefore more interesting. The great difficulty is, however, to 
obtain exact information as to the firms and societies who have 
produced films on this subject. With the object of facilitating propa- 
ganda by film, certain recent films are noted below. The Industrial 
Hygiene Section of the International Labour Office will be very glad 
to receive from the managements of firms and societies notices of any 
films which they have prepared for propaganda work, and which they 
are about to release. 


Primi soccorsi in caso d’infortunio agricolo, Rome, Cassa Nazionale 
Infortuni. 

Unfallverhitung in gewerblichen Betrieben, by Prof, Chajes and Dr. 
Schmidt ; in three parts : 

(1) Prevention of accidents in industry (wood working machinery, stamp- 
ing machinery, circular saws, autogenous welding, removal of gases and 


fumes); (2) protection of the eyes; (3) prevention of accidents due to 
electricity. Berlin, Deulig Film Company, November 1921. 

The following are American films: — 

Dust Explosions in Mills and Elevators. 

Explosive Dusts. Treating in a less technical way the subject of the 
preceding film. 

Dust Explosions in Threshing Machines. 
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I. United States of America: Labour Legislation of 1920 


does an important service to those who wish to follow the trend of- 

labour legislation in America, by the annual collections of Federal 
and State laws affecting labour (?). They cover a wider field than is 
commonly regarded as labour legislation and in cases of doubt err on 
the side of inclusion. Thus we find legislation to protect the interests 
of the public included, such as barbers’ and chauffeurs’ licensing laws. 
Because of its specialised character and importance the subject of 
workmen’s compensation is not included, but is dealt with in separate 
Bulletins (?). 


T HE United States Bureau of Labour Statistics (Department of Labour) 





(?) These annual collections form a series of supplements to Bulletin No. 148, 
which, in two bulky volumes, contained the whole of the labour laws of the 
United States in force at the end of 1913. The labour legislation enacted in 
subsequent years (1914-1920 inclusive) is collected in Bulletins Nos. 166, 186, 213, 
244, 257, 277, and 292. Each Bulletin contains a cumulative subject index. 

(2) This subject has been dealt with in several Bulletins, the latest of which 
(Bulletin No. 272) contains the texts of all the workmen’s compensation legis- 
lation of the United States and Canada. 
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FEDERAL LEGISLATION 
Vocational Rehabilitation 


Although labour legislation is in general the preserve of the separate 
States, there were several important Federal laws affecting labour 
adopted in 1920. One of these, the Vocational Rehabilitation Act, 
although it merely provides pecuniary assistance to encourage the States 
to set up systems of vocational rehabilitation, is extremely important 
for the principle behind it, namely, that citizens disabled by the hazards 
of industry or occupation should be a care of the community in the sense 
that every effort should be made to refit them for productive work just 
as is done in the case of men disabled by war (°). 


Adjustment of Railway Disputes 


A second very important Federal law (*), approved 28 February 1920, 
is that dealing with the adjustment of disputes on railways, which, 
except in the case of minor railways limited to a single State, are subject 
to Federal legislation. In the first place, the Act requires “carriers ” 
(i. e. railway companies, express companies, sleeping car companies) to 
exert every reasonable effort to prevent any interruption of. traffic 
arising out of disputes with their “employees or subordinate officials ” 
(§ 301). If an arrangement cannot be come to, the parties are bound to 
refer the matter to a “railroad board of labour adjustment” or more 
shortly called an “adjustment board”. Such boards may be established 
by agreement between a carrier or group of carriers and their employees 
or their organisations. The appointment of labour adjustment boards 
is not in any way compulsory nor are there any rules laid down in the 
Act as to their composition. Their jurisdiction is confined to disputes 
relating to “grievances, rules, or working conditions”, while wages 
questions are reserved exclusively to a Central Labour Board known 
as the Railroad Labour Board (§§ 300, 307 (b)). Applications to an 
adjustment board to adjudicate upon a question in dispute may be made 
by the chief executive of any carrier or of an organisation of employees 
concerned in the dispute, or by a petition signed by one hundred 
unorganised employees. A board may also intervene in a dispute on 
its own initiative or upon the request of the Railroad Labour Board, if 
the latter Board considers the dispute likely to interrupt commerce 
“substantially ” (§ 303). In all such cases the adjustment board 
concerned must decide “as soon as practicable and with due diligence ” 
any dispute within its jurisdiction which it has not been found possible 
to settle independently of the Board. The Railroad Labour Board acts 
in cases concerning “ grievances, rules, or working conditions ” in which 
an adjustment board has failed to come to a decision, and where no 
adjustment board exists competent to deal with a dispute. In the latter 
case the conditions for reference to the Labour Board are the same as 
those for reference to an adjustment board. In the former case, i. e. 
where the Labour Board takes up a case because an adjustment board 
has failed to make a decision, the matter is either passed on by the 
adjustment board certifying that it has failed, or taken over on the 
Labour Board's own initiative because it is of opinion that the adjustment 





(3) Acts of 1920, 66th Congress, 2nd Session, Ch. 219, aproved 2 June 1920. 
(Statutes, Vol. 41, p. 735.) This law has already been dealt with in the Review, 
so that no further details need be given here. See International Labour Review, 
Vol. I, No. 2, Feb. 1921, p: 259. 

(*) Statutes, Vol. 41, pp. 456, 469. 
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board has failed or is not using “ due diligence” in its consideration of 
the case (§ 307 (a)). The Labour Board has in addition to deal direct 
with all disputes relating to wages or salaries of employees or subor- 
dinate officials (§ 307 (b)). Such disputes are referred to it or can be 
taken up on its own initiative under the same conditions as provided for 
other cases. The Railroad Labour Board is thus in no case a court of 
appeal. It merely acts when no local or partial adjustment board exists 
or where such a board breaks down, or where the matter in dispute is- 
included amongst those reserved for its direct jurisdiction. (No 
adjustment boards having as yet been set up, the central Railroad 
Labour Board is, in practice, the sole agency for the adjustment of 
railway disputes.) 

The constitution of the Labour Board is laid down in the Act (§ 304). 
It consists of three groups representing respectively labour, management, 
and the general public. Each group consists of three members and all 
are appointed by the President with the consent of the Senate. The 
labour and management representatives are selected from at least six 
nominees proposed respectively by the two parties. The method by 
which these nominations are to be made is prescribed by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. The members of the Labour Board 
are paid officials and must upon their appointment relinquish all 
connection with the railway companies or trade unions concerned. 
They may not have any pecuniary interest in a company or remain 
active members or employees of any company or trade union interested. 
They need not, however, relinquish their rights to benefit under any 
pensions or benefit funds established by the organisations in question. 
They retire every three years in rotation. Their salaries ($10,000) are 
fixed in the Act itself. 

The powers and procedure of the Board are also regulated by the 
Act. The Board is, in fact, a permanent investigating body, with 
authority “to study the relations between carriers and their employees, 
particularly questions relating to wages, hours of labour, and other 
conditions of employment, and the respective privileges, rights, and 
duties of carriers and employees, and shall gather, compile, classify, 
digest, and publish, from time to time, data and information relating 
to such questions. ” 

Both the adjustment boards and the Labour Board are required to 
base their decisions on standards which, in their opinion, are “ just and 
reasonable ” (§ 307 (d)), and certain points are specially mentioned to 
be taken into consideration, amongst others, in determining the justice 
and reasonableness of any wages or conditions fixed by the Labour 
Board or an adjustment board, namely : 

(1) The scales of wages paid for similar kinds of work in other 
industries ; 

(2} The relation between wages and the cost of living ; 

(3) The hazards of the employment; 

(4) The training and skill required ; 

(5) The degree of responsibility ; 
(6) The character and regularity of the employment ; and 
) 


(7) Inequalities of increase in wages or of treatment, the result of 
previous wages orders of adjustments. 


The decisions of adjustment boards and the Labour Board are binding, 
so that as regards wages fixed by the Labour Board any shortage in 
wages paid could presumably be recovered by actions in the civil courts. 
But no penalties are provided for breaches of awards beyond that of 
publicity. If the Labour Board considers that any decision of its own 
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or of an adjustment board is being violated by either a carrier or an 
employee, it may investigate the matter and publish the results. No 
other sanctions are provided under the Act. 


Women's Bureau 


Two other Federal Acts of 1920 give appropriations for promoting 
the interests of wage earners. The first (°) authorises the setting up in 
the Department of Labour of a Women’s Bureau with the duty of 
formulating standards and policies to “promote the welfare of wage- 
earning women, improve their working conditions, increase their 
efficiency, and advance their opportunities for profitable employment. ” 
The Bureau has authority to make investigations and report to the 
Department of Labour on all matters pertaining to the welfare of women 
in industry. 

Employment Offices 


The second Act (*) gives an appropriation for enlarging the existing 
Federal employment offices system “to enable the Secretary of Labour 
to foster, promote, to develop the welfare of the wage earners of the 
United States, to improve their working conditions, to advance their 
opportunities for profitable employment .... and to co-ordinate the 
public employment offices throughout the country by furnishing and 
publishing information as to opportunities for employment and by 
maintaining a system for clearing labour between the several States, 
including personal services in the District of Columbia and elsewhere ”. 


STATE LEGISLATION 
Employment of Women and Children 


Several States amended their child labour legislation during 1920. 
The following measures affected the age limit for admission to work 
and hours of work of children. 

Massachusetts. By an Act approved 9 April 1920 children under 16 
are excluded from employment in operating, cleaning, or repairing 
freight elevators (7). 

Virginia. An Act approved 20 March 1920 allows children over 12 to 
work in fruit and vegetable canneries for not more than six hours a 
day when the schools are not actually in session (*). This law appears 
to be in conflict with the intention of the Federal Tax Act (*), which 
imposed a tax of 10 per cent. on the entire net profits for the taxable 
year in any mill, cannery, workshop, factory, or manufacturing 
establishment in which children under 14 years of age are employed, 
in order in effect to prevent such employment. Another Act (?%), 
approved 25 March 1920, reduced the hours of work of children under 
16 to eight a day instead of ten. 


The following States amended their laws relating to education and 
conditions for exemption from school and admission to employment : 





(5) Approved 5 June 1920. Statutes, Vol. 41, p. 987. 

(*) Approved 4 March 1920. Statutes, Vol 41, pp. 1367, 1426. 

(7) Acts of 1920, Ch. 298. 

(*) Acts of 1920, Ch. 390. 

(*) Acts of 1919, 65th Congress, Third Session, No. 254, Title XII; Bulletin 
No. 277, p. 357. 

(7) Acts of 1920, Ch. 507. 
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Kentucky. Formerly children between 14 and 16 could procure 
employment certificates enabling them to leave school, if the authorities 
had certain documentary evidence of their age. An Act of 1920 (**) 
amends this provision by making it necessary for the child to possess 
also a medical certificate stating that he has reached normal develop- 
ment for a child of 14 years of age, and is physically fit for the proposed 
employment. The school law was amended (?%) so as to enable children 
between 14 and 16 to obtain exemption from school attendance, 
provided they have procured employment certificates and are actually 
“lawfully and steadily employed”. But if such children have not 
completed certain school standards they must attend continuation 
schools for not less than four, and not more than eight, hours each 
week. The hours of attendance at continuation classes must be 
between 8 a. m. and 5 p. m., and may not be put on Saturday afternoon 
or Sunday. 

Maryland. An Act approved 9 April 1920 extended to girls a provision 
allowing mentally retarded boys over 14 to procure temporary work 
permits although they had not reached the normal school standard (#*). 

New York. The law relating to the physical examination of children 
entering employment was amended to apply to employment in mercantile 
establishments as well as factories (**). 


No important legislation for the protection of women workers in 
particular was adopted in 1920 by the State Legislatures. The only 
measure to which attention may be called is the New York Act of 
10 May 1920 (?5), which provides that, wherever an employer requires 
his employees to be medically examined (e. g. on entering employment 
or in case of absence for illness, or in the case of regular periodical 


medical examinations), he must allow women and girls to be examined 
either by a woman physician or in the presence of another woman. 


Hygiene and Safety 


Kentucky. An Act approved 17 March 1920 (?*) requires the owners 
of coal mines, steel mills, foundries, machine shops “or other like 
business”, employing at least thirty persons, where the workers 
become so dirty thet it endangers their health or is offensive to the 
public if they leave work without washing, to provide suitable wash- 
rooms at the request by vote of 30 per cent. of the persons concerned. 
Two or more neighbouring firms may arrange to have a joint wash- 
room. The wash-rooms must contain double lockers or hangers where 
the workers may keep their clothing, “if practicable ” equipped with 
steam pipes for drying the clothes ; and also suitable shower-baths with 
hot and cold water, installed in rooms which are sufficiently heated. 
The installation (except soap and towels) must be provided and 
maintained at the employer’s expense. 

Massachusetts. Hygiene in bakeries is the subject of a Massachusetts 
Act, approved 6 May 1920(!7) which, in a general way, requires 





(42) Acts of 1920, Ch. 152, amending § 331a — 4 of Kentucky Statutes, Caroll’s 
edition, as amended by Ch. 102, Acts of 1918. 

(22) Ibid., Ch. 43. 

(18) Acts of 1920, Ch. 434. 

(4) Acts of 1920, Ch. 601. 

(15) Ibid., Ch. 603. 

(18) Acts of 1920, Ch. 20. 

(7) Acts of 1920, Ch. 418. 
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bakeries to be sanitary, properly lighted and ventilated, and, where 
necessary, screened against flies, and to be provided with suitable 
wash-basins and sanitary accommodation, not connecting with any 
room in which the bakery products are exposed. There must also be 
cloakrooms where the workérs may leave their wearing apparel. 
These general provisions are to be carried out in conformity with such 
rules as may be adopted by the Department of Public Health. The 
Act further prohibits any person from sitting or lying on any tables, 
shelves, etc., used for the preparation or display of the products, and 
requires all animals or fowls to be excluded from the premises. The 
workers must wash their hands and arms before beginning work in 
preparing or handiing any ingredients. The authorities may require 
persons intending to work or working in a bakery to submit to a 
medica] examination, and no person who is suffering from a contagious 
or other disease, rendering his employment detrimental to the public 
health, or who refuses to submit to a medical examination, may be 
permitted to work in a bakery. The authorities are given power to 
close insanitary bakeries. 

New Jersey. An Act approved 21 April 1920 (!%) authorised the 
Department of Labour to establish a State industrial safety museum. 

Ohio. An Act of 1913 (1%) required medical men to report to the 
State Board of Health all cases of poisoning from lead, phosphorus, 
arsenic, brass, wood alcohol, mercury, or their compounds, anthrax, 
or compressed air illness “or any other ailment or disease, contracted 
as a result of the nature of the patient’s employment”. An amending 
Act of 1920 (2°) authorises the State Department of Health to add other 
occupational diseases to the list of those expressly required to be 
reported. 

Two other Acts of 1920 (2!) deal with mining. The first deals with 
the use of electricity in mines, and the second, approved 18 February 
1920, requires rescue stations to be set up by the Industrial Commission, 

An Act filed on 29 January 1920 (?) contains provisions for safety 
in case of fire in factories. 

Oregon. By an Act approved 20 January 1920) (75) occupiers of 
factories are required to ensure the safety of their workers and to use 
such devices and processes as are “reasonably adequate” to make the 
employment safe, and the workers are prohibited from removing any 
safety device or interfering with its use. The Industrial Accident 
Commission is given power to supervise the observance of these 
provisions and may issue all necessary rules and regulations on the 
subject after public hearings, the procedure for which is laid down 
in the Act. 

Wages 


A number of laws of minor importance dealing with wages were 
adopted in 1920. There were no developments in minimum wages 
legislation (4). 


(28) Acts of 1920, Ch. 334. 

(79) See Bulletin of the Bureau of Labour Statistics, No. 148, p. 1661. 

(7°) Acts of 1919, Reconvened Session, 1919-1920, p. 1129. 

(71) Ibid., pp. 1111 and 1278. 

(22) Ibid., p. 1121. 

(28) Acts of 1920, Extra Session, Ch. 48. 

(4) For particulars of minimum wage legislation in the United States 
see THe Unitep STaTES BuREAU OF LaBour Statistics: Bulletin No. 285; also 
International Labour Review, Vol. II, Nos. 2-3, May-June 1921, p. 75. 
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The Legislature of Texas by resolution requested the State Minimum 
Wage Commission not to proceed with the establishment of minimum 
rates of wages forwomen and minors until the Act could be amended (?°). 
The Massachusetts Minimum Wage Act (?*) was amended by a provision 
authorising the Minimum Wage Commission to proceed to a revision 
of rates of wages on its own motion, as well as on petition. An Act 
of Louisiana may be noted (?7) which requires the wages of discharged 
labourers or other employees to be paid within twenty-four hours of 
their discharge ; any employer who fails to do so is made liable to 
pay the employee concerned his full wages up to the time when they 
are actually offered or paid. 


Conciliation and Arbitration : Industrial Organisation 


Federal legislation concerning arbitration and conciliation in connec- 
tion with disputes between railway companies and their employees is 
described above. Some important legislation on this subject and 
concerning industrial organisation was alse adopted in several States. 

Kansas added to its Statute Book during 1920 an Act (?*) setting up 
a system of compulsory arbitration and the consequent prohibition of 
the right to strike in industries and undertakings declared to be 
“affected with a public interest” (§ 3). The list of these given in the 
Act includes more industries than those commonly regarded as public 
utilities. It includes the manufacture or preparation of food products, 
the manufacture of clothing in common use by the people of the State, 
mining or production of any substance in common use as fuel, and the 
transportation of all food products, clothing, or fuel from the place 
where they are produced to the place of manufacture or consumption, 
in addition to all “public utilities” and “common carriers”, already 
defined in the Kansas General Statutes of 1915. In respect of all these 
industries the Court of Industria] Relations set up by the Act has 
compulsory powers; disputes arising in other industries may be 
referred to it voluntarily by mutual agreement of the parties. 

The Court consists of three judges appointed by the Governor with 
the advice and consent of the Senate (§ 1). The judges refire in rotation 
every three years. The Court may make its own rules of procedure, 
administer oaths, call witnesses, and demand the production of docu- 
ments, etc. (§§ 5, 11). The object of the Act is declared in Section 6 
to be to prevent any interruption in the working of the industries 
covered. This Section is to the effect that it is “necessary for the 
public peace, health, and general welfare of the people” of the State 
that the industries in question shall “be operated with reasonable 
continuity and efficiency in order that the people of the State may 
live in peace and security and be supplied with the necessaries of 
life”. It is consequently an offence for any person or firm or associa- 
tion of persons to interfere with or suspend the operation of any such 
industry or to fail to carry out the orders of the Court. Disputes may 
come before the Court in several ways. Either the Court itself, if of 
opinion that a dispute is likely to endanger the continuity or efficiency 
of an industry, may take the initiative and summon the parties before 
it, or the Court may act upon the complaint of either party to the 





. Se Ch. 160 of Acts of 1919. See United States Bulletin (as cited above), 
Yo, 285. ; 

(7) Ch. 706 of Acts of 1912. See United States Bulletin, No. 285. 

(27) Act No. 150. 

(78) Acts of 1920, Extra Session, Ch. 29. 
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dispute or of any ten citizen taxpayers of the community in which 
the industries concerned are located, or upon complaint of the 
Attorney-General of the State, in each case if the Court is satisfied that 
the parties are unable to agree and that the dispute is likely to endanger 
the continuity or efficiency of the industry (§7). After investigating 
the case the Court issues findings stating the conditions upon which 
the industry should be conducted, and at the same time serves on the 
parties orders respecting the exact changes which it considers necessary 
in order to bring the industry into conformity with the findings 
(§§ 7 & 8). If either party is aggrieved by an order, it may appeal 
within ten days to the Supreme Court to compel the Court of Industrial 
Relations to make “a just, reasonable, and lawful order” (§ 12). In 
addition, if, after sixty days’ fair trial, either party finds that an order 
is “unjust, unreasonable, or impracticable”, an application may be 
made to the Court of Industrial Relations for its revision (§ 8). The 
Act lays down general conditions for the guidance of the Court, 
namely, that all terms, conditions, and wages shall be just and reason- 
able, and such as to enable the industries concerned to continue their 
operations with reasonable efficiency “and thus to promote the general 
welfare”. The Act further declares that it is necessary for the 
promotion of the general welfare that workers should receive “a fair 
wage and healthful and moral surroundings”, and that the capital 
invested should receive “a fair rate of return to the owners thereof”, 
and express recognition is given to “the right of every person to 
make his own choice of employment and to make and carry out fair, 
just, and reasonable contracts and agreements of employment” (§ 9). 
Consequently, if, in the course of any proceedings before it, the Court 
finds that any contract is contrary to this principle, it may by order 
modify it in such a way as to bring it within the law (§ 9). The orders 
of the Court are enforceable. If either party fails to obey an order, 
the Court may bring proper proceedings in the Supreme Court of the 
State in order to compel compliance (§ 12). If the operation of an 
industry ceases contrary to the orders of the Court, and if this 
affects the public welfare, the Court may proceed to take over control 
of the industry on condition that it pays fair compensation to the 
owners and a fair wage to the workers engaged in it while the industry 
is under its control (§ 20). Rates of wages fixed by the orders of the 
Court can be recovered, if not paid in full, before the ordinary courts. 
Any person wno violates the provisions of the Act or any valid order 
of the Court is liable to a fine not exceeding $1,000 or to imprison- 
ment in the county gaol for mot more than one year, or to both 
penalties (§ 18). Trade union officials or employers who endeavour 
to influence others to violate the Act are liable to still heavier penalties, 
namely, to a fine not exceeding $5,000 or imprisonment with hard 
labour for not more than two years, or both (§ 19). 


The Act also deals incidentally with the right of combination (§ 14). 
It expressly provides that trade unions are to be recognised by the 
Court as legal entities, and that they may appear before it represented 
by their proper officers or attorneys. The right of organisations of 
workers to bargain collectively for their members is likewise recognised. 
Individual members of a trade union who desire to avail themselves 
of the right of collective bargaining must entrust some officer or 
officers of the union, in writing, with authority to enter into collective 
bargains. These written authorisations must be kept as a permanent 
record of the organisation. All such collective agreements, however, 
may be modified by the Court, if they are found to be “unfair, unjust, 
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or unreasonable” (§§ 9, 14). Striking and picketing in the industries 
concerned are entirely prohibited under Section 17, which, however, 
gives any individual employee the right to leave his employment at 
any time provided that he does not conspire with others to leave at the 
same time. 

The Court may proceed on the same lines in the case of industries 
for which its jurisdiction is not compulsory, provided that both parties 
apply to it by mutual agreement (§ 21). Apart from any particular 
dispute the judges may make investigations in order to become familiar 
with conditions of industry and industrial problems likely to come 
before them (§ 24). The Court has to issue a report of its proceedings 
annually (§ 27). 

Another chapter (7°) of the Kansas Acts of 1920 provides for the 
permissive incorporation of labour organisations. Such organisations 
may be incorporated if they consist of five or more persons and if 
their object is that of promoting the interests and welfare of labour 
and industry without engaging in business for profit. As already 
stated, however, it is not necessary for organisations to be incorporated 
for the purpose of appearing on behalf of their members before the 
Court of Industrial Relations, 

Another chapter (°°) deals with criminal syndicalism and sabotage. 
Criminal syndicalism is defined to be “the doctrine which advocates 
crime, physical violence, arson, destruction of property, sabotage, or 
other unlawful acts or methods, as a means of accomplishing or effecting 
industrial or political ends, or as a means of effecting industrial or political 
revolution, or for profit”. Sabotage is defined to be “malicious, 
felonious, intentional or unlawful damage, injury, or destruction of real 
or personal property of any employer, or owner, by his or her employee 
or employees, or any employer or employers or by any person or 
persons, at their own instance, or at the instance, request, or instigation 
of such employees, employers, or any other person ”. It is made unlawful 
and subject to penalties for any person to advocate the principles or 
practice of either. 

New York. An Act dated 21 May 1920 (8) allowed an appropriation 
for the appointment by the Governor of a labour board, representing 
employers, employees, and the public, having the duty of promoting 
better relations between workers and their employers and, so far as 
possible, of preventing and adjusting disputes. The establishment of 
this board was the outcome of a resolution adopted at a conference of 
citizens interested in the solution of industrial problems. 


South Dakota. An Act, approved 30 June 1920 (%?), authorises the 
industrial commissioner, when he thinks advisable, to intervene in 
disputes between employers and employed and endeavour to conciliate 
the parties. If his efforts to bring the parties together are unsuccessful, 
he is required to investigate the matter impartially, giving each party 
ample opportunity to state their case, and to draw up a report and 
recommendations for settlement. This report must be published and 
a copy given to each of the two parties. The commissioner may, if 
he wishes, call in two “capable and disinterested” citizens to advise 
him and help in the investigation. 


(2) Acts of 1920, Extra Session, Ch. 24. 

(8*) Ibid., Ch. 37. 

(#2) Acts of 1920, Ch. 894. 

(*%) Acts of 1920, Second Extra Session, Ch. 61. 
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Texas. On 2 October 1920 (3%) an anti-strike law was adopted in 
Texas, which prohibits interference with the operation of the “common 
carriers” of the State (i.e. railways, street-cars, shipping) by any 
person or association of persons or corporation. 

Another chapter of the Acts of 1920 (*¢), approved on 4 October 1920, 
sets up an industrial commission consisting of five persons, one 
representing workers, one representing employers, and three represent- 
ing the general public. The commissioners are unpaid; they are 
chosen by the Governor. The Governor may refer controversies 
between employers and employed, by proclamation, to the commission 
for hearing and report, if he considers that they are of public concern, 
The commission must thereupon investigate the matter and for that 
purpose has power to summon and examine witnesses on oath and to 
call for the production of documents. The commission makes reports 
to the Governor as to What action should be taken in reference to the 
dispute and the recommendations are published. It must also report to 
the Legislature. 


Employment and Unemployment 


In addition to the Federal provision made for the promotion of 
employment exchanges (5), measures dealing with the creation and 
operation of public employment offices were adopted during 1920 in 
the following States : 

Kansas. An Act of 22 January 1920 (%*) established a'free employment 
bureau in the Department of Labour and Industry at Topeka. Not 
more than four additional offices may be established in other centres 
“as may be necessary to properly distribute labour necessary for the 
wheat harvest in the State ”. 

Massachusetts. A single-section Act, approved 6 May 1920 (8), 
requires the Department of Labour and Industries to inform applicants 
for employment of the existence of any strike that is in progress in 
an establishment to which it is proposed to refer them. 

South Dakota. By an Act approved 3 July 1920 a State employment 
service Department was established in South Dakota, under the 
supervision of the State immigration commissioner. Agents of the 
service may be located at convenient places “for the handling of the 
movements of labour of all classes”. The county commissioners of 
any county may, subject to a certain financial limit, maintain likewise 
free employment agents in connection with the State service. The 
Department has the further duty of protecting employees from exploita- 
tion or improper practices. Statements respecting strikes or lock-outs 
may be posted at a public employment office at the request of either 
workers or employers ; such statements must first be submitted to the 
opposite party, who may send a reply to be posted with the statement. 
The attention of applicants for vacancies in the establishment concerned 
must be drawn to the posted statements. No fees may be charged to 
persons making use of the services provided by the Act. 

Private Employment Agencies and Emigrant Agents were affected 
in 1920 by legislation in : 









(38) Acts of 1920, Fourth Special Session, Ch, 5. 
(34) [bid., Ch. 9. 

(35) See above, p. 662. 

(**) Acts of 1920, Extra Session, Ch. 62. 

(87) Acts of 1920, Ch. 412. 
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Georgia. The Act of 17 August 1920 (**) requires all private agencies, 
—wheter they charge fees or not (instead of only those which charged 
fees)—to be licensed and to report to the Labour Commissioner and, in 
addition, requires persons desiring to secure labour for their own use for 
work outside the State to notify the Commissioner. 

Texas. An Act, approved 19 October 1920 (°°), prohibits emigrant 
agents (i.e. persons who hire labourers or solicit emigrants to be 
employed outside the State) from carrying on business without a license 
from the Commissioner of Labour Statistics. Ancther Act of the same 
date (*°) imposes an annual tax on emigrant agents. 


II. The Labour Code of Salta (Argentine Republic) 


The Federal Government of the Argentine Republic had already 
enacted legislation relating to the employment of women and children 
(Act No. 5291 of 1907) (**) and to industrial accidents (Act No. 9688 of 
1915) (4*), but under the constitution it is left to each Province individually 
to adopt these measures as a whole or in part to suit the conditions 
prevailing in the different districts. Up to the end of 1915 the 
Province of Salta had adopted only the regulations concerning the 
notification of accidents (*%), but on 7 May 1921 a labour code incorporat- 
ing the majority of these provisions and further dealing with hours of 
work, the minimum wage, contracts of work, etc., was adopted by the 
Legislature of this Province on the proposal of the Executive, under 
the title of Guemes Act (*). 

The Federal Act of 14 October 1907 concerning the employment of 
women and children consisted of two parts, namely. general! provisions 
and special provisions applicable in the capital of the Republic only. 
These latter have been extended to the Province of Salta, with certain 
modifications. The principal protective measures ermbodied in the new 
Act (§ 125) are: the prohibition of the empioyment of children under 
12 years of age in industrial occupations ; of women and young persons 
under 16 years of age on night-work between 9 p.m. and 6 a.m, 
with the exception of adult women (5) engaged in domestic service, in 
sick-nursing, and in public places of entertainment; of women and 
young persons under 18 years of age for more than 8 hours a day or 
48 hours a week, or in dangerous and unhealthy trades ; and of women 
during a period of fourteen days following their confinement. In the 
last-mentioned case employers are required to keep the women’s posts 
open during a period of 20 days: before and 30 days after childbirth ; 
they must also maintain suitable rooms where nursing mothers can 
feed their children at regular intervals during working hours. Sufficient 





(38) Acts of 1920, p. 118. 

(8*) Acts of 1920, Fourth Special Session, Ch. 13. 

(4°) Ibid. Ch. 14. 

(*) Engl. translation in Bulletin of the International Labour Office (Basle), 
1908, Vol, III, p. 27. 

(*?) Text. in Boletin del Departamento nacional del Trabajo, 1918, p. 137. 

(43) See Roletin del Departamento nacional del Trabajo, 1918, p. 131. 

i Text in Cronica Mensual del Departamento nacional del Trabajo, 1921, 
Dp. : 

(*5) The text in the Cronica Mensual reads : “ mujeres menores » — obviously 
& misprint. 
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seating accommodation must be provided, and all women and young 
persons under 18 years of age are entilled to a rest interval of two 
hours in the middle of the day. 

A nominal 8-hour day (§ 21), with a minimum rest-interval of two 
hours (§ 22), is provided for in state undertakings and in factories, 
workshops, commercial undertakings, and the building industry. It 
is expressly stipulated that overtime may only be worked with the 
consent of the employee (§ 23). A 9-hour day is in force for agricultural 
work (§ 21), but here and in all other out-of-door occupations work must 
be suspended from 11 a. m. to 2 p. m. during the summer months (§ 24). 
Any exceplions require authorisation by the Provincial Labour Depart- 
ment (§ 27). 

The payment of a fixed minimum daily wage to adult workers is 
compulsory (§ 28). This varies according to the district and amounts 
to 4 pesos in the capital of the province, 3 pesos in industrial and 
agricultural districts, and 2 pesos in certain specified districts, plus an 
increase of 50 centavos in cattle-breeding areas. These scales of 
payment do not apply to persons engaged in domestic service (§ 29). 

Special sections of the code deal with the contract of work (§§ 2-11), 
the provision of an employment book (§ 2), and the compulsory 
registration by the employer of workers (§ 36). It is further provided 
that payment of wages must be made in legal tender (§ 3), and that 
advances on wages must not exceed 25 per cent. of the normal daily 
wage (§ 4). It is optional on the part of the worker to accept payment 
in kind not exceeding 30 per cent. of his monthly wage (§ 6). Certain 
measures are taken for the protection of small-holders (arrendatarios) 
and their families, such as the provision that no such person may be 
discharged until he has gathered in his crop and that the family shall 
retain the right to use the dwelling for at least a fortnight after 
discharge (§§ 12-17). 

By far the most important part of the code consists of a detailed 
Workmen’s Compensation Law. This is drafted on the same general 
lines as the Federal Act of 1915, but includes many detailed arrange- 
ments fur procedure which in the earlier legislation were dealt with 
in the regulations issued in pursuance of the Act. Occupational 
diseases are also brought within the scope of compensation much more 
widely than in the former Act. 

The employer is liable for compensetion to the worker or his 
dependents in respect of any accident which arises in the course of 
employment (§ 31), if the incapacity to work exceeds a period of six 
days (§ 113), except in case of force majeure (not inherent to the work) 
or misconduct on the part of the worker or some other person (§ 116). 
The principal employer is always responsible, even if the worker is 
actually engaged by a subcontractor (§ 32). The scope of the Act covers 
all persons, including apprentices, habitually employed on account of 
another, whether in receipt of a wage or not (§ 33), provided that the 
wage, if any, does not exceed 3,000 pesos per annum (§ 111). Persons 
engaged in domestic service, in industry not involving the use of power 
in any form and in agriculture or forestry apart fram the transporting 
and use of mechanical power, are excluded from the scope of the Act. 

An interesting list is given of the injuries which entitle a worker 
to compensation. In addition to the general provisions for accidents 
properly so-called arising in the course of employment, it covers such 
cases as poisoning due to gases, fumes or dust ; burns ; injuries caused 
by electricity or by excessive light, heat or cold ; infection of any kind 
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arising from the work (§ 31). Compensaticn is payable in proportion 
to the seriousness of the accident ard the daily average wage serves 
as a basis for the calculation of the compensation (§ 34). This is 
determined by dividing the amount of the yearly wage (both in money 
and in kind) by the number of working days in the year, but compensa- 
tion must not in any case be based oi a sum less than the minimum 
wage prescribed for the district in question. The employee is entitled 
to free medicai and pharmaceutical ettendance and to 50 per cent. of 
his wages (§§ 42, 44). Both the employer and the injured person or his 
dependents are hound to notify the accident to the competent authorities; 
in default of this, the injured person is liable to a reduction of 25 per 
cent. in the compensation payable and the employer to a fine not exceed- 
ing 100 pesos (§§ 45, 46). In case of the death of the injured person 
the employer must notify the Provincial Department of Labour (§ 51). 
The employer is liable in such case for funeral expenses not exceeding 
100 pesos and for compensation payable to the family equivalent to 
the total wage earned during the 1,000 days prior to the accident up 
to a maximum of 6,000 pesos (§ 71). In the event of any serious 
accident the Department of Labour must send an inspector to draw 
up a detailed report on the spot (§ 65). Compensation to the dependents 
of foreign workers is only payable if they were resident in the country 
at the time of the accident or if reciprocity has been agreed upon by 
international treaty (§ 72). 

Total and permanent incapacity gives rise to the same compensation 
as the death of the injured person. Compensation for partial and 
permanent incapacity is calculated in preportion to the seriousness of 
the injury. A table is given showing the proportionate compensation 
due for different injuries (§§ 81-88). Employers may transfer their 
liabilities to approved insurance companies, provided that the compensa- 
tion is not inferior to that prescribed in the Act (§ 118). In order to 
protect the employee, provision is made that the amount of compensation 
payable must be paid into the Provincial Bank by employers, associa- 
tions of employers, or insurance companies: within thirty days from 
the date of the accident (§§ 89, 90). A guarantee fund maintained by 
donations from individual persons, subventions from the state, and the 
receipt of fines imposed by the Labour Department for violations of 
the code, is responsible for payment in the event of the insolvency of 
the employer, provided that the injured person or his representatives 
institute proceedings within a morth from the date of the acci- 
dent (§§ 91, 94). 

The worker or his representatives have the right to summon the 
employer before the competent court in order to claim unpaid compensa- 
tion when liability is accepted, but it is also provided that before having 
resort to judicial proceedings the worker or his representatives may 
request the assistance of the Labour Department (§§ 95, 96). Any advice 
or assistance given in such matters is gratuitous (§ 98). In the event 
of disagreement between the parties as to the amount of compensation 
payable, the case may be submitted to the Labour Department. The 
Head of the Labour Department or his legal representative acts as 
arbitrator ; an appeal may be lodged against his decision, but the 
verdict of the court of first instance of the district is final (§§ 101, 102). 

The provisions of the Provincial law summarised above, together 
with practically all other existing legislation on labour questions in 
the Argentine Republic, have been embodied in a draft Federal Labour 
Code which has been under consideration by the Argentine Republic 
since June 1921. 
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III, Statutory Provision against Unemployment in Western 
and Central Europe in Recent Years 


The organisation of compulsory insurance or the subsidisation of 
the insurance of workers against unemployment, and the execution of 
public works on a large scale are the two methods of dealing with 
shortage of work which have been most widely adopted among European 
Governments. Non-contributory benefit to the unemployed, other than 
poor relief, has been granted in normal years in very few countries, 
though it was resorted to as a temporary measure immediately after the 
Armistice in several instances. In addition to these three devices, 
experiments are now being made with a fourth—the granting of 
subsidies in aid of privately-owned profit-making undertakings. 


INSURANCE 
Compulsory State Insurance 


Those states which have compulsory insurance schemes organised 
by the government have all either adopted their legislation on the 
subject, or codified earlier provisions, during the last three years. 
After a period of unemployment donation paid by the state, coupled 
with strenuous efforts to prevent reduction of staffs and even to compel 
the engagement of additional workers, Austria adopted a system of 
compulsory insurance against unemployment in March 1920. The 
original Act (**) (which has been amended three times (#7) in respect of 
the amount and duration of benefit) provides that the state shall advance 
the sums requisite for the payment of benefit in the first instance, and 
that two-thirds of the amount shall be recovered subsequently from 
employers and workers by means of contributions. 

Benefit is due to any employed person who has been engaged in an 
occupation rendering him liable to compulsory sickness or old-age 
insurance (i. e. practically all employed persons except those engaged 
in the public service, in agriculture, forestry, or handicrafts where 
neither power nor a steam boiler is used, and in domestic service) during 
twenty weeks in the year before his claim for benefit (or in the two 
years before war service or internment put a stop to his employment). 
Twelve weeks’ benefit in the year was granted in the first instance, but 
the maximum has now been raised to thirty weeks. Unemployment 
benefit is a percentage of sick benefit (which is 75 per cent. of the usual 
wages) ; it has been varied several times, and is now fixed at 100 per 
cent. of sick benefit. Any suitable employment must be accepted ; and 
after eight weeks’ benefit the question whether >ffered work will hinder 
subsequent return to the worker's original trade is no longer taken 
into consideration. Workers may be required to undergo training in 
a new trade for a period of twelve weeks during which they are in 
receipt of benefit. 

Italy also provided for the unemployed in 1919 by a government 
donation paid through various approved employment offices, public or 
private. In October 1919 the existing employment exchange service 
was reorganised, a system of compulsory unemployment insurance was 
instituted, and the two together were placed under the control of a single 





(*6) INTERNATIONAL LABOUR OFFicE, Legislative Series (hereafter cited as Legis- 
lative Series), 1920 (Aus. 1-7). 
(*7) These amendments will be published later in the Legislative Series. 
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government Department (**). The insurance scheme was not com- 
pulsorily applied to home workers, domestic servants, persons regularly 
employed by public authorities, or salaried employees above a fixed 
income limit (**). Seasonal workers were excluded from benefit during 
slack seasons in their trades, unless supplementary contributions were 
paid. Provincial funds, to which workers in all trades are admitted, 
must be established by the joint councils responsible for the administra- 
tion of the Decree; and trade organisations may also undertake 
unemployment insurance (§ 29) (5°). The state subsidises all approved 
funds, to which employers and workers pay equal contributions. This 
system was organised in detail by the Decree of 9 June 1921 (°'). Benefit 
was granted in the first instance for 120 days in the year, after payment 
of at least 24 contributions. Successive Decrees (dated 30 January and 
17 July 1921, and 5 January 1922 (5?) instituted a transitional regime 
between the system of free grants originally adopted and that of com- 
pulsory insurance. These Decrees allowed further instalments of 45 
days’ benefit to persons prevented by unemployment, military service, 
or the like, from paying the requisite number of contributions. Under 
a Legislative Decree of 23 November 1921 (55) persons who are only 
intermittently unemployed are admitted to benefit, and in cases of 
prolonged unemployment benefit is given for an additional period not 
exceeding 45 days. 

The Italian insurance system is closely connected with the employ- 
ment exchange organisation. The exchanges act as paying offices for 
benefit to persons who are not members of special trade funds, and 
employers must apply to them for manual workers if they do not engage 
their employees direct ; the intervention of private employment agencies 
for the supply of manual workers is prohibited. Collective agreements 
may be filed at the exchanges, which are thereby bound to refrain from 
offering employment on lower terms than those agreed upon. 

In Great Britain a compulsory unemployment insurance system for 
the building trades and constructional work generally shipbuilders, 
iron-foundres, mechanical engineering workers, vehicle-builders, and 
machine woodworkers, was instituted in 1911 (5*) and similar but 
temporary provision was made for munition workers in 1916 (55). These 
partial schemes were replaced by an Act of 1920 (5*), applying to all 
occupations except agriculture, domestic service, non-manual work at 
a salary of more than £250 a year, and employment in the service of 
public authorities, public utility companies, and other bodies with 





(48) Legislative Decree of 19 October 1919, No, 2214. Legislative Series, 1920 
2) 


(**) 350 lire a month in original Decree; raised by Legislative Decree of 
23 November 1921 to 800 lire. Gazzetta Ufficiale, 1921, No, 283. 

(5°) A Ministerial Decree of 25 July 1921 (Bollettino del Lavoro, 1921, XXXVI, 
Nos. 2-3, p. Il-22) grants official recognition as an unemployment insurance 
organisation for persons employed in the printing and paper trades to the 
Social Insurance Fund of the Printing Trades Federation, and makes member- 
ship of this fund compulsory for all workers in the industries in question. 

(51) Gazzetta Ufficiale, 1921, No. 156, p. 845. 

(52) Thid., 1921, Nos. 27 and 174; 1922, No. 11. 

(58) Thid., 1921, No. 283, p. 1448. 

(°*) National {nsurance Act 1911, Part II (1 and 2 Geo. 5, Ch. 55). 

- os National Insurance (Part II) Munition Workers Act 1916 (6 and 7 Geo. 5, 
- 20). 

(5*) Unemployment Insurance Act 1920 (10 and 11 Geo. 5, ch. 30); Legislative 

Series, 1920 (G, B. 3). 
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approved superannuation schemes. This Act came into operation on 
8 November 1920, after a temporary system of unemployment donation 
for all ex-Service men and all unemployed persons not covered by the 
Insurance Acts had been in force for two years. If superseded all 
previous legislation on the subject, and terminated the donation to all 
except ex-Service men. It provides for benefit during 15 weeks after 
payment of at least 12 weekly contributions shared between employer, 
worker, and state. Unemployed persons are required to accept “suit- 
able” work, but conditions below the standard for the district or trade 
are defined as unsuitable. Unemployment due to a trade dispute 
disqualifies for benefit, even in the case of persons who take no direct 
part in the dispute (e. g. pattern-makers thrown out of work by a strike 
of brass-founders in the same works). A hierarchy of authorities 
decides upon appeals. Trade unions are used as xgencies for paying 
unemployment benefit to their members where pwssible, and authority 
is given for the institution of joint schemes by employers and workers, 
whereby a whole industry may dea] with its own unemployment. The 
first special scheme framed uncer this provision deals with the 
4 insurance industry ; it was instituted by an Order of the Minister of 
I Labour, dated 24 June 1921 (57). 

f To meet existing needs, a special provision was included (§ 44), 
; granting 8 weeks’ benefit after payment of four contributions during 
the year ending in August 1921. By an amending Act of 23 December 
| 1920 (58), this temporary provision was relaxed so as to grant 8 weeks’ 
| benefit before 31 March 1921 to any person who had been engaged in 
an employment covered by the principal Act at any time in each of 
10 calendar weeks since the end of 1919, or 4 calendar weeks since 
4 July 1920, and who was not entitled to unemployment donation (as 
an ex-Service man, since at this date the donation to civilians had 
ceased). A further extension was granted by the Act of 3 March 
1921 (5*), which increased rates of benefit, and continued the payment 
to civilians out of work for 32 weeks in all during the next sixteen 
months, subject to their having been engaged to work on a job at any 
time in each of not less than 20 separate weeks since 1919. Ex-Service 
men were similarly granted henefit on condition of employment 
in 10 separate weeks or less, or even nu empimyment at all, if war 
conditions (including disablement) had prevented such employment. 
Barely four months later benefit was reduced to the former scale, 
by an Act passed on 1 July 1921 (®°), which at the same time increased 
contributions and reduced the number of weeks during which 
exceptional benefit might be granted from 8 maximum period of 
32 weeks to a maximum period of 22 weeks. The waiting period for 
benefit was also extented from three days to a week, and the minimum 
number of contributions qualifying for benefit increased to 20. Finally, 
on 8 November 1921 an Act (*?) was passed to authorise extra grants to 
unemployed persons with dependents during a period of six months 
from 10 November 1921, in order to put an end to the heavy expenditure 
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(57) Unemployment Insurance (Insurance Industry Special Scheme) Order 1921 
(Statutory Rules and Orders, 1921, No. 1281). 

(58) Legislative Series, 1920 (G. B. 11). 

(5°) Ihid., 1921 (G. B. 1). 

(**) Unemployment Insurance (No. 2) Act 1921 (11 and 12 Geo. 5, Ch. 15); 
Legislative Series, 1921 (G. B. 2). 

(**) Unemployed Workers’ Dependants (Temporary Provisions) Act 1921! 
(11 and 12 Geo. 5, Ch, 62). 
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of poor-law authorities in out-relief supplementary to benefit. These 
grants, paid through the unemployment insurance organisation, were 
made recoverable by means of contributions from employers and 
workers, like the normal expenditure on benefit. 


The Luxemburg scheme was instituted by legislation dated 6 August 
1921—a Grand Ducal Decree respecting statutory provision for unemploy- 
ment benefit, and an Act concerning the proportions of the expenditure 
on unemployment benefit to be borne by communes, employers, and 
workers respectively (*?). Like the Austrian scheme, it provides for 
a state advance to meet charges in the first instance, and subsequent 
recovery from communes, employers, and workers, of three-fourths of 
the cost (one-fourth from the communes ; the shares of employers and 
workers are left to be fixed later). The communal authorities are 
responsible for granting benefit to the needy unemployed ; aliens are 
eligible, provided that they are domiciled in Luxemburg and have been 
emploved there for at least two hundred days tn the last year. On 
the basis of this latter provision Switzerland has concluded a reciprocal 
agreement with Luxemburg for the payment of unemployment 
benefit (**). Twenty-six weeks’ benefit may be granted in the year; 
communal joint committees of employers and workers examine the 
claims, and a government appeal board gives a final decision. Benefit 
is granted at a reduced rate in case of short time, but seasonal workers 
are excluded during the slack season in their trade. Unemployed 
persons must report daily at the communal employment exchange, and 
accept suitable work. 


In Switzerland a scheme has been introduced which, unlike all 
those described above, requires no contributions from workers—an 
arrangement adopted earlier, in the Federal Resolution of 19 December 
1916, for the establishment of an emergency fund for the embroidery 
trade (**). The Resolution of 1916 applied only to four cantons specially 
affected by the depression in the trade in question; but the whole 
Confederation is dealt with by the Resolution of 29 October 1919, and 
the Administrative Instructions of 10 November 1919 (*). This Resolu- 
tion provides benefit both for short time and for total unemployment ; 
like the Czech, Italian, and Luxemburg insurance schemes, it excludes 
seasonal workers during the slack season in their trade, but it admits 
them to benefit even then, by way of exception, if temporary employ- 
ment is not available in any other trade. Aliens are admitted to benefit 
on a reciprocal basis ; in virtue of this provision, administrative arrange- 
ments have been made with Luxemburg (*), Italy (*), Germany, 
Liechtenstein, and Czechoslovakia (**), 


Benefit during short time amounts to half the loss of earnings. If 
40 per cent. or less of the weekly hours are lost, the emplover bears 
the whole charge; in the event of a greater reduction, the cost of 
benefit is shared between employer, canton, and Confederation. In case 





($2) Mémorial, 1921, No. 55. Luxemburg. 

(83) INTERNATIONAL LABOUR OFFICE : Daily Intelligence, 8 June 1921, p. 9. 

(**) Gesetzsammlung 1916, No. 62, p. 613. 

(85) Legislative Series, 1920 (Switz. 4-5): supersedes Resolutions of 14 March 
and 5 August 1919 (Legislative Series, 1919, Switz. 1 and 2), making similar 
temporary provision for salaried and wage-earning employees, 

(*) InreRNATIONAL LABouR Orrice: Daily Intellligence, 8 June 1921, p. 9. 

(*7) Legislative Series, 1921 (Int. 2). 

(**) No official texts of these arrangements have been published. 
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of total unemployment, benefit is paid through the communal authorities, 
at a rate equal to 60 per cent. or 70 per cent. of the normal earnings of 
the person in question (under the amending Resolution of 30 September 
1921 (**), based on the possible earnings in his trade at the time of 
benefit). To meet the cost of benefit, the employers’ organisations are 
required to form funds out of contributions from their members in 
proportion to their wages bills for periods when their undertakings are 
working fuli tume. Expenses are divided equally between the associa- 
tion, the Confederation, and the cantun—the last-mentioned being 
empowered to charge half its share to the communes. Beneficiaries 
must accept suitable employment ; but if only very low-paid work is 
available, the communal authority may make up the difference between 
the wages paid and the benefit which would have been due. 

In addition to the Federal regulations which apply throughout the 
country, there are local arrangements for official unemployment 
insurance in several places. The towns of Basle, Berne, and Zurich 
all have municipal] funds of varying scope for insurance against 
unemployment, while both Basle (7°) and Geneva (74) subsidise private 
(trade and other) insurance funds. 


Subsidies to Voluntary Insurance Schemes 


The subsidisation of trade and local unemployment insurance funds 
is much more genera] than the adoption of general compulsory 
insurance. In Belgium the system includes grants from communal 
funds either to increase the benefits paid by trade and other provident 
societies to their members, or to increase by a certain percentage the 
contributions received. Special provision was made for exceptional 
unemployment in the years of 1920 and 1921 by a Royal Order of 30 
December 1920 (72) amended by Orders of 6 and 31 March (7%), and 6 
September 1921 (74), encouraging the communes and provinces to 
establish local insurance funds and make grants to existing organisa- 
tions. Under this Order the state bears part of the administrative 
expenses of communal and provincial unemployment funds and pays 
a subsidy amounting to half the contributions received by trade union 
unemployment funds affiliated to the local funds. A National Relief 
Fund is instituted to pay benefit to persons whose benefit from their 
societies is exhausted, or whose societies have become bankrupt owing 
to the crisis, and also to make grants for reliet works. 

Czechoslovakia began with a period of state donation during the 
process of national reorganisation (75), and in September 1920 (7*) 
combined it with extensive relief works, acceptance of such employment 





(*°) Legislative Series, 1921 (Switz, 1). 

(7°) For Acts concerning the Basle system see Bulletin of the International 
Labour Office (Basle), Vols. V (1910), p. 155, and X (1915), p. 113 ; Orders thereunder, 
ibid., Vols. V (1910), p. 312; VI (1911), p. 227; VII (1912), pp. 136, 137 ; IX (1914), 
p. 284; see also below, p. 680. 

(71) Principal Act (operative for ten years), ibid,, Vol. V (1910), p. 165; 

-extented for further ten years by Act of 15 September 1919. 

(72) Revue du Travail XXII, 1921, p. 120. 

(78) Co-ordinated text of original Order and amendments of 6 March and 
6 September 1921, Revue du Travail, XXII, p. 1092. 

(74) Ibid., XXII, 1921, pp. 322, 456. 1091. 

(75) Act of 10 December 1918 respecting benefit to the unemployed (Sammlung 
der Gesetze 1918, No. 63). 

(7*) Order of 1 September 1920 (Sammlung der Gesetze 1920, No. 519). 
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being made compulsory on recipients of benefit. An Act dated 19 July 
1921 (77) was eventually passed, to come into operation on a date to be 
fixed by Order, providing for a state grant in aid of the unemployment 
benefit paid by trade societies. By this Act benefit paid under approved 
conditions is made up to two-thirds of the normal wage by a state 
subsidy. Persons in receipt of the state subsidy must accept suitable 
employment, though work which would hinder subsequent return to 
the unemployed person’s original trade is not regarded as suitable. 
Employment on relief works must also be accepted, up to the amount 
of time for which the benefit received would constitute the proper 
wages, reckoned at the standard rate. 

In Denmark grants from public moneys have been made regularly 
to unemployment funds since 1907. The provisions on this subject 
were codified in January, 1920 (7%), and combined with those on em- 
ployment exchanges in December 1921 (7°). Down to the end of 1920 
approved unemployment funds were granted a state subsidy equal to 
half the contributions received, and a communal subsidy of one-third 
of the contributions on condition of their forming a reserve fund for 
emergencies. Members were required to accept any employment 
considered suitable by the governing body of their fund. The com- 
munes were authorised to assist needy members by paying up to 
one-third of their contributions. State supervision and co-ordination of 
funds were compulsory. The codified Act of December 1921 makes 
few changes in these provisions, but several additions. Benefit for 
short time (less than two-thirds of the normal] hours) is provided. A 
Central Unemployment Fund is formed by means of a state grant, to 
operate in times of exceptional unemployment, whether in particular 
trades or general. The Fund bears the cost of benefit during periods 
of exceptional unemployment in all cases where the resources of 
privately organised funds are exhausted, or where individual members 
have drawn all the benefit to which the rules entitle them. From 
this Fund grants may be made not only for emergency benefit, but 
also for relief works, and the organisation of educational and training 
courses. 

In addition to this system of assisted insurance, special benefit was 
granted during 1921 through the local reliet fui.ds—paid by the com- 
munes and partly refunded by the Treasury—not only to members of 
recognised funds, but to other unemployed and under-employed 
persons (°°), 

Privately organised unemployment insurance funds are subsidised 
in Finland under the Order of 2 November 1917 (81). The subsidy 
amounts to two-thirds of the benefit paid to members with dependents, 
and one-half of that paid to other members. Benefit must not be paid 
by approved funds until six months’ contributing membership has 
been completed. and is limited to 90 days a year, a maximum daily 
sum being prescribed (*?). Members must accept suitable work, pay- 








“en Legislative Series, 1 1921 (Cz. 5). 

(78) Ibid., 1920 (Den. 1). 

(7°) This Act will be published in the Lestitetes Series. 

(*) Acts of 22 December 1920, and 1 April 1921, respecting a provisional 
state subsidy for the relief of unemployment (Dansk Lovsamling, 1920, p. 466; 
Dansk Lovtidende, 1921, No. 147). 

(81) Férfatiningssamling 1917, No. 95; German translation in the Bulletin 
des Internationalen Arbeitsamtes (Basel), Vol. XVII, 1918, p. 39. French trans- 
lation in the Bulletin de l’Office International du Travail, Vol. XVII, 1918, p. 38. 

(*?) The rate of benefit was varied in May 1920 (Legislative Series, 1920, Fin. 1). 
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ment at proper rates being a condition of suitability. In normal times 
the communes bear part of the state grant, but a Resolution of the 
Council of State, dated 14 October 1920 (8%), granted an additional subsidy 
for the period from 1 January to 30 June 1920, entirely out of national 
funds. A permanent Unemployment Committee has now been estab- 
lished in the Ministry of Labour to study the whole problem and to 
watch the labour market (§). 

In France a donation system which is described below (*5) exists 
side by side with a system of subsidies granted to unemployment 
insurance funds under a Decree of 9 September 1905 (8*), which requires 
the funds to carry on a free employment agency for their members, 
and the members to accept offers from the fund of employment in their 
own trade. A minimum membership and period of operation are 
fixed (both of these have been temporarily modified during the post- 
bellum trade depression), and contributions must cover at least one- 
third of the benefit paid ; the subsidy is a varying percentage of the 
benefit. By the amending Decree of 2 May 1921, subsidised funds may 
delegate to a public employment exchange the task of placing their 
members. The whole system is supervised by a central committee of 
representatives of the funds and of the government Departments con- 
cerned. 

A Decree of 19 April 1918 (8’), authorised the formation of local funds 
for benefit to persons unemployed owing to lack of fuel and raw 
materials. State subsidies to these funds are granted only on condition 
that employers contribute a certain minimum share (**) of the benefit 
paid to their workers. According to a Circular issued by the Minister 
of Labour on 30 June 1920 (8°), these funds for benefit in case of 
unemployment due to shortage of raw materials are in principle to 
depend mainly on the employers, the state grant being merely 
supplementary. 

In Italy the Royal Decree of 9 June 1921 (%) provides for special 
subsidies to trade union funds reporting a high percentage of unemploy- 
ment, to enable them to meet claims for benefit. 

An Unemployment Insurance and Employment Exchanges Depart- 
ment was set up in the Netherlands by a Decree of 19 September 
1916 (**), primarily with the purpose of encouraging private organisa- 
tions by means of subsidies. Its activities in connection with unemploy- 
ment insurance were regulated by a Decree of 2 December 1916 (*), 


(88) Social Tidskrift, 1920, No. 5, p. 602. 

(84) Maandschrift van het Centraal Bureau voor de Statistiek, Dec. 1921, 
p. 1552. Amsterdam. 

(85) See below, under “ Donations ”. 

(**) Bulletin of the International Labour Office (Basle), Vol. 1 (1906), p, 14; 
amendments of 20 April and 31 December 1906, ibid., pp. 188, 472 ; of 3 December 
1908, ihid., Vol. TV (1909), p. 75: of 28 December 1912, ibid., Vol. XI (1916), p. 73; 
of 21 March and 7 July 1919, Bulletin du Ministére du Travail, Vol. XXVI (1919), 
pp. 83*, 185* ; of 2 May 1921,.ihid., Vol. XXVIIT (1921), p. 52*. 

(°7) Bulletin du Ministére du Travail, Vol. XXV (1918), p. 43*. 

(88) About one-third ; the exact percentage has been varied at intervals during 
the three years’ working of the scheme, by the above-mentioned Decrees of 
26 January and 17 October 1920 and 25 February 1921. 

(8°) Bulletin du Ministére du Travail, Vol, XXVII (1920), p. 120*. 

(%) Gazzetta Ufficiale, 1921, No. 156. 

(°!) Bulletin of the Internalional Labour Office (Basle), Vol. XII (1917), p. 98. 

(9?) Ibid., Vol. XII (1917), p. 99. 
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(amended by a Decree of 15 January 1921 (**), as regards the procedure 
for appeals to the responsible Minister). This Decree authorises the 
communal authorities to grant subsidies to approved funds, equal to 
half the members’ contributions. Where such grants are made, an 
equal sum is paid by the state. The communal authorities supervise 
the operations of the funds, and there is a central advisory committee 
consisting of representatives of the funds and of local and central 
authorities. Approved funds are not allowed to pay benefit beyond 
70 per cent. of the members’ earnings, and employment must not be 
refused by members in receipt of benefit without sufficient reason (of 
which the fund is the judge). 

An emergency Act of 31 December 1919 (**) authorises special grants 
during the period of depression—shared equally between the state and 
the communes, as before—to enable the funds to pay special allowances 
for high cost of living or to continue benefits beyond the statutory 
maximum period where necessary. By the end of 1920 the resources 
of many funds were completely exhausted, or nearly so. To remedy 
this, the Government undertook to make an advance to cover the deficit, 
at first for a provisional period of four weeks, and subsequently for the 
whole of 1921, on condition that benefits were reduced in accordance 
with a prescribed scale (*5). Half the advance was treated as a subsidy, 
and half as a loan free of interest. In view of the continued prevalence 
of unemployment, government assistance is to be extended during 
1922 (°°), one-third of the advance in each case being a grant in aid, 
one-third a loan free of interest, and one-third recoverable from the 
communal authorities. 

Under Regulations issued by the Minister of Labour on 11 October 
1920 (7) any employer who pays his workers up to two-thirds of their 
normal wages during a period of short time or closing down is granted 
one-third of such payment out of state funds, on condition that the 
communes of residence of the various workers contribute at least one- 
tenth. It is stipulated that workers not insured in a subsidised unem- 
ployment fund shall receive from the employer 5 per cent. less than 
other workers at such times. 

Approved unemployment funds have been granted state subsidies 
in Norway since 1906; the principal Act now in operation was issued 
in 1915, codifying earlier provisions, and has been amended twice, on 
29 July 1918 and 30 June 1921 (**). To qualify for a subsidy, funds 
must not pay benefit above half the average daily wage in the 
member’s trade, nor for more than 90 days in twelve months ; and the 
employment exchanges must be notified of unemployed members who 
are bound to accept work considered suitable by the governing body 
of the fund. Further, at least half the income of the fund must be 
derived from contributions. If these conditions are fulfilled, the state 
grants a subsidy of one-half the sum paid in benefit, and recovers 
two-thirds of it from the communes of residence of beneficiaries. The 
amending Act of 1918 allows partial or total exemption of the communes 





(*%) Staatsblad, 1921, No. 30. 

(**) Ibid., 1919, No. 620. 

(*5) Circular of the Minister of Labour, dated 25 Jan. 1921; Maandschrijt van 
het Centraal Bureau voor de Statistiek, 1921, Feb., pp. 223-4. 

(**) Further Circular of 5 December 1921; ibid., Dec., pp. 1506-8. 

(°7) Ibid., 1920, Nov., p. 1581. 

(**) These three Acts are issued in codified form in the Legislative Series 
for 1921 (Nor. 1). 
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from the duty of repayment where the burden would be excessive. The 
Act of 1921 waives the requirement as to two years’ residence in 
Norway in the case of aliens from states which have concluded 
reciprocal agreements with Norway for the payment of unemployment 
benefit, or members of foreign trade unions which have made, with 
the approval of the government, similar agreements with Norwegian 
organisations. 

In Spain, under a Royal Decree of 18 March 1919 and Regulations 
of 31 March 1919 (°°), a state subsidy equal to the income from contribu- 
tions is granted to all unemployment insurance funds for single or 
related trades, in respect of their members between 18 and 65 years of 
age who are either wage earners or employees with an annual salary 
of 4,000 pesetas or less. The benefit is limited to 60 per cent. of the 
daily wage, for 90 days in twelve months. 

Side by side with the Federal scheme described above (°°), grants 
from public moneys to private organisations are still made in various 
parts of Switzerland. In the canton of Basle-Town subsidies are 
granted to approved unemployment funds (?°), based partly on the 
contributions received (these grants must be used in the first instance 
to build up a reserve) and partly on the benefit paid. As a rule funds 
must not pay more than 70 days’ benefit in the year, nor more than 
two-thirds of the possible earnings in normal conditions at the time. 
In the Canton of Geneva (1°?) registered trade funds are repaid 60 per 
cent. of their expenditure for benefit, provided that their grants are 
limited in norma] times to 60 days a year, and made only to persons 
resident in Geneva or members of a similar fund elsewhere in Switzer- 
land for a year previously. 


DONATIONS 


As stated earlier, recourse was had to non-contributory benefit from 
public funds, during the period immediately following the Armistice, 
in Austria, Belgium, Czechoslovakia, Italy, and Great Britain. 

The temporary granting of undisguised donation has been main- 
tained longer in Czechoslovakia (?°*) than in any other country except 
Germany. Benefit, with allowances for dependents, is granted from 
state funds to all unemployed persons on condition that they report 
reguiariv to the employment exchanges and accept suitable work, while 
employers are bound to notify the exchanges of vacancies. Unemployed 
persons must perform work on public utility schemes undertaken as 
relief works, up to the amount of time for which the benefit would 
constitute the proper wage, reckoned at the standard rate. Seasonal 
workers are excluded from benefit, save as may be provided by special 


(°°) Gaceta de Madrid, 19 March and 6 April 1919. 
(300) See under “Compulsory State Insurance ”. 
(2°t) See note (70). 

(192) See note (71). 
(°3) By a succession of Acts and Orders, the last of which (superseding 

all others, and operative until 31 December 1921) was passed on 12 August 1921 

(Sammlung der Gesetze, 1921, p. 1453). This Act has been extended till 31 March 

1922 by an Act of 21 December 1921 (Sammlung der Gesetze, 1921, p. 2025), which 

also introduces an amendment allowing employers to notify vacancies, and 

unemployed persons to report to trade union exchanges instead of public 
employment exchanges, if collective agreements are concluded to this effect. 

For earlier legislation, see the official Exposé sommaire des travaux législati{s 

de l’Assemblée Nationale tchécoslovaque, 28/10/1918—96/5/1920. 
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Orders. The conditions are on the whole much like those for the state 
subsidy to trade unemployment funds under the Act of 19 July 1921 (1°). 

In Denmark special donations have during the last two years been 
provided for unemployed fishermen whose income or property is below 
a certain level (#5). The communal authorities pay this benefit to 
respectable unemployed fishermen who are not indebted to the public 
funds for poor relief, and recover two-thirds of the cost from the 
Treasury. Seasonal fishers are excluded from benefit, and those 
admitted to it must accept any suitable work offered by the employment 
exchanges. 

Sweden has had a donation system in operation since the beginning 
of the war. During the winter of 1920-1921 this was regulated by a 
Royal Proclamation of 22 October 1920 (}°*), which did not differ 
fundamentally from that issued on 28 September 1914. All persons 
over 15 years of age who are fit for work but unemployed, and who 
are not in receipt of regular poor relief (except on account of illness or 
a particularly large family), are entitled to benefit out of the moneys 
set aside by communal and provincial authorities for unemployment 
relief, and these authorities are entitled to a state subsidy equivalent 
to the benefit paid, up to a fixed maximum. Benefit is suspended in 
case of disorderly conduct or insobriety, and is conditional upon 
attendance at the educational courses arranged by the communal or 
provincial authority. 

The Proclamation of 22 October 1920 has now been superseded by 
another of 22 June 1921 (°7), which introduces certain new features. 
The organisation of communal and intercommunal unemployment com- 
mittees to deal with questions of benefit and relief works is now 
indicated as the normal procedure, though communal authorities may 
act directly. The special committees must include representatives of 
local authorities, voluntary relief organisaticns, and employers and 
workers. Provincial relief committees and a state Unemployment Com- 
mission supervise their activities. The provision in the Proclamation 
of 1920, whereby wages could be supplemented by benefit during the 
first three months in a new trade not yielding a subsistence to an 
inexperienced worker, has been deleted in the new measure. Special 
arrangements are now made for assistance to unemployed persons in 
paying their rent, though this grant is not to be used in any way which 
will deter beneficiaries from seeking employment away from their place 
of residence. 

The donation system in France was instituted early in the war, by 
a Circular of 20 August 1914 (1°), a Decree of 24 November 1914 (3°), and 
an amending Decree of 9 January 1915 (1°), which were superseded 
later by a Decree of 19 April 1918 (217) (subsequently amended by 





(294) See above, under “ Subsidies to Voluntary Insurance Schemes”. 

(295) Act of 28 June 1920 (Dansk Lovsamling, 1920, p. 297) ; operation extended 
by Acts of 6 May and 1 December 1921 (Social Forsorg, 1921, pp. 13%, 266). 

(196) Legislative Series, 1920 (Swe. 5). 

(°7) Svensk Férfattningssamling, 1921, No. 366. 

(298) Bulletin du Ministére du Travail, Vol. XXI, 1914, p. 81*. 

(3%) Decree to fix the conditions with which municipal and Departmental 
funds must comply in order to benefit by subsidies from the National Unem- 
— Fund. Bulletin of the International Labour Office (Basle), Vol. X (1915), 
p. 71. 

(22°) Ibid., Vol. X (1915), p. 135. 

(112) Bulletin du Ministére du Travail, Vol. XXV, 1918, p. 43*. 
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Decrees of 14 and 26 January and 17 October 1919 (117), and supplemented 
by Decrees varying the rate of subsidy at half-yearly intervals). The 
original Decree urged the Departmental and communal authorities 
(except in communes with less than 5,000 inhabitants) to establish 
special funds for the relief of the unemployed, and promised a subsidy 
to approved funds from the National Unemployment Fund, based on the 
benefit paid. These funds were to be managed by a joint committee—by 
the existing employment exchange committee, if so desired. Benefit 
was to be paid only to persons engaged in paid work at a regular wage 
for a reasonably long period before becoming unemployed. The subsidy 
from the National Fund was a percentage of the benefits paid up to a 
maximum limit. The Codifying Decree of 19 April 1918 left this system 
in the main unchanged, and contained some additional provisions 
already referred to (11%). In pursuance of Article II of the Franco- 
Italian Treaty of 30 September 1919 (?!*) (ratified by France on 25 
May 1921), Italians have now the same rights as French workers to 
benefit from these local funds. The Government continues to encourage 
the activities of the funds, in view of the persistent trade depression, 
and the rate of the subsidy is fixed afresh every six months, according 
to past conditions and prospects for the next half-year. 

While donations have been replaced in Great Britain by insurance: 
on extremely liberal terms, it has been found that very heavy charges 
have been imposed upon the poor law authorities by the economic crisis, 
and that these charges are likely to continue. In view of this, two 
special Acts were passed on 10 November 1921, to remain in operation 
during the winter of 1921-1922. One of these, the Local Authorities 
(Financial Provisions) Act 1921 (115), authorises the granting of relief in 
London on a higher scale than that provided in ithe Act of 1870, and 
further empowers local authorities to raise short-term loans for 
current expenses, and facilitates borrowing for relief works. The Poor 
Law Emergency Provisions (Scotland) Act 1921 (716) temporarily suspends 
certain parts of the existing law which make it impossible for parish 
councils to grant relief to the able-bodied unemployed, and authorises 
borrowing for this purpose. 

In Switzerland a supplementary grant from Federal funds, to 
alleviate hardship during the winter of 1921-1922, has been provided for 
under the Federal Resolution of 21 October 1921 (117). This grant is 
intended only for persons in necessitous circumstances who have been 
totally unemployed during 90 days out of the six months ended 30 
November 1921, or employed for so small a part of their time that 
wages and short-time benefit together have not exceeded the full benefit 
for total unemployment. The assistance may be given in kind or in 
money ; it varies from 40 francs for a single person up to 120 francs 
for persons with five or more dependents. The Federal Government 
pays half of this ; if more is given, the canton or commune responsible 
must bear the additional charge, as well as half of the above-mentioned 
maximum. 

In Germany, as in other states, a donation scheme was introduced 
immediately after the Armistice, by a Federal Order of 13 November 





(112) [bid., Vol. XXVI, 1919, pp. 61*, 186*. 
(113) See under “ Subsidies to Voluntary Insurance Schemes ”, 
(114) Legislative Series, 1920 (Int. 2). 

(415) 11 and 12 Geo. 5, ch. 67. 

(416) 11 and 12 Geo. 5, ch. 64. 

(117) Recueil des Lois Fédérales, 1921, No. 45, p. 747. 
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1918 (118). The provisions of this Order have been amended and 
recodified several times, the last complete edition appearing on 
1 November 1921 (?2%), but the donation system is still retained. The 
communal authorities are required to provide assistance, other than 
poor relief, for the unemployed ; half of the benefit so paid is recoverable 
from Federal funds, and one-third from State funds. Every person over 
16 years of age (!2°) who is capable of work and dependent upon his 
or her exertions for a living, and who is unemployed and in need in 
consequence of the war, is qualified for benefit, provided that no 
suitable employment can be found. Benefit is also granted to persons 
on short time. Unemployed persons are as far as possible to be 
returned to the districts in which they were resident on 1 August 1914 
(so as to relieve undue pressure in munition areas). Employment 
within the physical capacity of an unemployed person must be accepted, 
provided that it is properly paid and does not interfere with the requisite 
care of dependents. Possible hindrance to a subsequent return to the 
original trade of the person in question is not taken into account in 
deciding as to the suitability of employment. If removal is necessary, 
special allowances for this are granted ; and extra benefit may be given 
when the head of a household is temporarily employed away from 
home. Benefit for total unemployment is normally limited to 26 weeks 
in twelve months (or 13 weeks in trades where there is a demand for 
labour) ; but extension is permitted where necessary, and in June 
1921 (#2) a special grant from Federal funds was authorised for persons 
who had been unemployed for 26 weeks or more, in order to cover the 
cost of necessary clothing, etc., which could not be procured out of 
the weekly benefit. The communes are now required to provide for 
expenses due to illness, either by keeping up contributions for Federal 
sickness insurance on behalf of unemployed persons or by paying 
equivalent sick benefit. 

All this imposes a heavy burden upon the local authorities, but the 
latest amendment of the Order provides for Federal subsidies to 
overburdened States as well as State subsidies to overburdened com- 
munes. Trade unions are allowed to administer the donation system 
for their own members, thus reducing the work of the communal 
authorities. Local administration of benefit is controlled by joint 
committees of employers and workers, co-operating with the employment 
exchanges. The State Governments are directed to make alternative 
administrative arrangements in the event of any slackness on the part 
of subordinate authorities. Benefit, however, is always regarded as a 
last resort, and relief works have during the last eighteen months played 
an increasingly prominent part in the struggle against unemploy- 
ment (22). 

RELIEF WoRKS 


In several countries the institution of relief works is left entirely 
to local effort, perhaps with an offer of assistance from the state if any- 
thing is done. Thus in Belgium the only national legislation concerning 





(118) Order to make provision for the unemployed (Reichs-Gesetzbiatt, 1918, 
p. 1305). 

(119) Reichs-Gesetzblatt, 1921, p. 1337. 

('2°) The original Order gave 14 years as the minimum age. 

('21) Circular of the Federal Minister of Labour, dated 10 June 1921, concern- 
ing the payment of a special grant in aid of persons who have been unemployed 
for a long time (Reichs-Arbeitsblatt, 1921, No. 19, p. 691). 

(122) See below, pp. 686-687. 
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relief works since the beginning of the present crisis is a clause in 
the latest edition of the Unemployment Order (?%), which authorises 
advances from the National Relief Fund for public works. In France 
no general action has been taken, but relief works are mentioned 
incidentally, as one possible method of dealing with unemployment, 
in a recent circular of the Minister of Labour (}2*). In Luxemburg the 
Grand-Ducal Decree of 6 August 1921 (125) directs the communes to 
put relief works in hand where possible, and to co-operate with private 
organisations and undertakings in the provision of employment. 

In Great Britain local authorities are left to their own devices, 
subject to the general limitation of their borrowing powers and the 
approval of the competent Ministers; but various recent enactments 
facilitate the undertaking of public works. The Unemployment (Relief 
Works) Act of 3 December 1920 (326) provides for the prompt acquisition 
of land for arterial roads and other purposes of public utility. The 
Local Authorities (Financial Provisions) Act, passed on 10 December 
1921 (127), eases the conditions under which loans may be raised for 
revenue-producing works, and provides that sums borrowed before 
1 April 1923 for the purpose of affording employment shall not count 
as part of the local authority’s debt when the permissibility of borrowing 
for other purposes is under consideration. Conditions of employ- 
ment on relief works are generally left to the authorities concerned, 
but the Ministry of Health laid down the principle (in a Circular issued 
in the autumn of 1921) that not more than 75 per cent. of the standard 
rate of wages was to be paid to persons employed on relief works. 
This aroused much ill-feeling, in view of the extent of unemployment 
among persons skilled in the trades concerned, and some local 
authorities have disregarded the ruling. 

Denmark has made regular provision during the last three years 
for assistance to local authorities undertaking relief works of public 
utility, in the form of a subsidy in aid of the payment of interest on 
the loans for such works. The first Act of this kind was passed on 
5 February 1918 (?2%), and its provisions were subsequently renewed at 
intervals. A similar Act (?#*), granting loans to cover a larger propor- 
tion of interest for a longer period (2 per cent. instead of % per cent. 
and ten years instead of eight years), was passed on 22 December 1920. 
During December 1921 the Minister of the Interior was temporarily 
authorised (1°°) to pay a special grant in aid of approved relief works 
undertaken or assisted by communal! authorities, at the rate of not more 
than 3 kroner a working day for every person employed. Further, an 
Act of 21 December 1921 (}51) authorised communal authorities te 





(328) National Emergency Fund: codified text of the Orders relating to its 
organisation, 6 September 1921 (Revue du Travail, Vol. XXII (1921), p. 1092). 

(224) Circular dated 12 February 1921, respecting the establishment of Depart- 
mental unemployment committees (Bulletin du Ministére du Travail, Vol. XXVIII 
(1921), p. 21*). 

(125) See note (62). 

(126) 10 and 11 Geo, 5, ch. 57. 

(227) 11 and 12 Geo. 5, ch. 67. 

(128) Aarbog for Rigsdagssamlingen, 1917-1918, p. 107. 

(72%) Act respecting state aid for the putting in hand of work, 22 December 1920 
(Dansk Lovsamling, 1920, p. 467). 

(18°) By the Act of 1 December 1921, respecting a provisional state subsidy 
on account of unemployment (Social Forsorg, Vol. XVII, 1921, p. 266). 

(332) Act respecting land improvement undertakings (Social Forsog, Vol. XVII, 
1912, p. 267). 
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guarantee joans for land imprevement during the period ending 31 
March 1922. Where such work is undertaken on approved lines (a 
local committee of employers, workers, and officials being the judge), 
exceptional benefit under the Unemployment Insurance Act of 22 
December 1921 (182) is prohibited unless it can be shown that the persons 
for whom it is claimed are unsuitable for employment under the land 
improvement scheme. Part III of the Act deals with relief works and 
other methods of combating exceptional unemployment. It provides for 
the creation of a Central Fund by contributions from employers and state 
grants, and this Fund may be used in the event of unemployment in 
a particular industry or locality, or throughout the country. Grants may 
be made from the Fund, not merely for continued benefit to the 
unemployed, but to enable communes to put in hand work which 
would otherwise have remained undone. Country committees of 
employers and workers are appointed to decide what undertakings 
may properly be regarded as relief works, and to assist in the work 
of organisation and supervision. The grants in aid of wages authorised 
by the Act of 1 December 1921 (}**) are made a permanent feature of 
the relief works schemes ; and it is laid down as a general principle 
that conditions of employment on relief works must be more attractive 
than total unemployment with benefit, but less attractive than normal 
employment. 

In Czechoslovakia grants were made for relief works (chiefly road 
construction) during the early part of 1919, not under the Unemployment 
Benefit Acts, but separately (15*). In Act No. 569 of 1919 (the Unemploy- 
ment Benefit Act of 17 October) (1°5) donations and relief works were 
combined in one scheme. The district authorities were authorised to 
require the subordinate authorities to undertake public utility works 
at once, giving preference to workers who would otherwise receive 
unemployment benefit ; in return, a subsidy was granted at the rate 
of two-thirds of the wage of each such person engaged, up to a daily 
maximum wage. Under an Order of the Standing Committee of the 
National Assembly, issued on 1 September 1920 (}**), the arrangements 
for employment on relief works were varied. All persons in receipt of 
state benefit were required to accept employment on public utility 
schemes in return for the benefit, working the number of hours each 
week for which the state grant constituted the standard wages. This 
arrangement was embodied in the Act of 12 August 1921 (457), with the addi- 
tional provision that the employer had to pay an allowance per hour amount- 
ing on a full day’s work to half the maximum benefit for a family. The 
Ministry of Social Welfare was empowered to make a grant to the 
employer for each unemployed person engaged, in aid of wages, not 
exceeding half the maximum family benefit. The Act of 19 July 1921 (#58), 
which was not operative during 1921, provides that unemployed persons 
in receipt of the state supplement to benefit may be required to accept 





(132) See note (79). 

(138) See note (130). 

(34) By Acts Nos. 156, 209, and 319 of 1919 (dated 13 March, 15 April, and 
23 May) respecting measures to combat unemployment among wage-earners ; 
referred to in the Exposé sommaire des travaux législatifs de Il’ Assemblée 
Nationale tchécoslovaque 28/10/1918—26/5/1920, 

(135) Ibid., p. 11. 

(338) Sammlung der Gesetze, 1920, No. 107, p. 1525. 

(137) See note (103), 

(138) See note (77). 
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so much employment on relief works as the supplement will pay for at the 
standard rate, but no provision is made for a subsidy to the employer. 

Extensive provision for relief works has of late been made in Haly. 
Under the Unemployment Insurance Act of October 1919 (#%*) loans for 
relief works were authorised. In the course of 1921 special grants were 
made for the initiatioa of public works to combat the increasing 
unemployment (!#°). An Act of 20 August authorised the granting of 
loans amounting to 500 million lire in 1921-1923, for hydraulic engineer- 
ing, communications, agrarian improvements, and housing. The 
procedure for the requesting and granting of loans was laid down in 
detail in this Act, and simplified by a Legislative Decree of 19 
November. 

Switzerland has undertaken relief works on an unusually large 
scale during the last eighteen months. Early in 1921 a sum of fifteen 
million francs was voted by the Federal Government for relief works (?*"); 
fifteen millions more were voted on 24 Jume (!42), and eighty-six 
millions on 20 and 21 October (?4*). The Resolution of 19 February laid 
down certain rules for grants from these votes to local authorities—ihe 
canton must contribute a sum equivalent to the Federal grant, the 
unemployed must as far as possible be left to their own cantons, and 
no extra grants in aid were allowed unless cantonal employment 
regulations were drawn up and approved. In approved cases grants 
might be made to cover the loss due to the low output of inexperienced 
workers. The proportion of the advance to the cost of each scheme 
varied according to the nature of the work ; 20 per cent. of the cost 
was the limit for most schemes, and 10 per cent. for housing schemes, 
the grant in aid of wages being additional. Under the Resolution of 
20 September (!4*) the wages grant might amount to 20 per cent. of 
the sum paid to the unemployed persons so taken into employment, 
provided that ithe canton made an equivalent grant. An Order in 
pursuance of this Resolution (#45) required that subsidised relief works 
be carried out exclusively with Swiss materials by workers settled in 
Switzerland, except where it is absolutely essential to procure either 
materials or staff from abroad. 

Relief works—* productive provision for the unemployed *"—have 
received an increasing share of attention in Germany of late. The 
latest general provisions on the subject are contained in the Federal 
Order of November 1921 (}4*), which supersedes all earlier Orders on the 
same matter, and the Administrative Regulations under § 15 of this 
Order, as amended down to 7 June 1921 (47). This Order requires the 
communal authorities to make provision for the relief of the unemployed 
by means of work wherever possible, benefit being granted only as a 
pis aller. Section 15 empowers the Federal Government to make 
advances for relief works, which must be met by proportionate State 





(189) See note (48). 

(?4°) Act of 20 August 1921, No. 1177 (Gazzetta Ufficiale, 1921, No. 212, p. 1093) ; 
Legislative Decree of 19 November 1921, No. 1704 (ibid., No. 285, p. 1470). 

(#41) Federal Resolutions concerning measures to prevent unemployment, 
dated 18 and 19 February 1921 (Recueil des lois jédérales, 1921, No. 9, pp. 132, 138). 

(#42) Recueil des lois fédérales, 1921, No. 30, p. 538. 

(143) Ibid., No. 45, pp. 749, 750. 

(144) Jbid., No. 40, p. 680. 

(145) Jbid., No, 41, p. 683. 

(*4®) Reichs-Gesetzblatt, 1921, No. 107, p. 1337. 

(*47) Reichs-Arbeitsblatt, 1921, No. 17, p. 626. 
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and local contributions. The Federal grant is based on the economy 
in respect of benefit effected by the engagemeni of unemployed persons. 
The Regulations exclude profit-making undertakings from participation 
in grants. Public authorities which adopt schemes for relief works 
are instructed not to employ direct labour as a rule, but to see that 
the contractor for the works does not make an unreasonably large profit. 
Workers must be engaged through the public employment exchanges, 
but their names are kept on the registers of these offices, in order that 
they may be transferred to regular work in due course. Wages on 
relief works have to be based on output as far as possible, and must 
be sufficient for subsistance, but not so high as to remove the incentive 
to seek other employment. The largest possible number of workers 
must be employed, alternate days’ or weeks’ employment being given 
where there is exceptionally great unemployment. A Circular of the 
Minister of Labour, dated 8 June 1921 (}4*), offers a grant-in-aid based 
on 14 times the saving effected by the engagement of persons who have 
been unemployed for 26 weeks or more, in view of the decline in the 
working capacity of such persons in consequence of their long unem- 
ployment. 
OTHER MEASURES 


Measures ajjecting Engagements and Dismissals 


During the years 1919-1921 steps were taken in the Central European 
states to check dismissals as far as possible and especially to prevent 
the permanent reduction of staffs. In Austria a series of Orders (}#*), 
renewed at intervals of three or four months with slight modifications, 
requires occupiers of industrial undertakings as a rule to engage a 


new worker in place of each worker dismissed. The requirement is 
waived if the requisite long notice proportionate to length of service has 
been given, and a substantial leaving grant is paid; and the district 
industrial commissions set up under the Unemployment Insurance Act 
of March 1920 are empowered to grant exemption to particular undertak- 
ings or groups of establishments on grounds of hardship, and to 
approve collective agreements deviating from the legal provisions. 
Long periods of notice and leaving grants, both proportionate to length 
of service, are also required for commercial employees under other 
Orders (15°), though the replacement of persons dismissed is not obligatory 
in respect of this class. By a third series of Orders (?51), absence on 
military service is not a lawful cause for the dismissal of commercial 
employees, and persons returning to employment after war service must 
be paid a prescribed increase of salary (the ratio of increase has been 
varied several times as the depreciation of the currency has continued). 





(148) Ibid., No. 19, p. 690. 

(149) The latest Orders now in operation are those of 16 October 1919 and 
16 August 1920 (Staats-Gesetzblatt, 1919, No. 489, and 1920, No. 392), respecting 
the maintenance of the wage-earning staffs of industrial undertakings. The 
operation of these Orders has been extended periodically, the latest extending 
Order being issued on 10 November 1921 (Bundes-Gesetzblatt, 1921, No. 616). 

(5°) The latest Order on this subject appeared in December 1920 — 
Order of the Ministries of Justice and Social Administration respecting restrictions 
on the giving of notice to terminate certain contracts of employment (Bundes- 
Gesetzblatt, 1921, No. 33). For earlier Orders see Legislalive Series, 1920 (Aus, 10). 

(451) Order of 18 November 1918 (Staats-Gesetzblatt, 1919, No. 27), respecting 
the continuance of contracts of employment under the Commercial Assistants’ 
Act during the war and the demobilisation period ; continued and amended 
hv Orders of 28 November 1919 (Staats-Gesetzblatt, 1919, No. 537) and 29 December 
1920 (Bundes-Gesetzblatl, 1921, No. 16). 
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In Czechoslovakia limitations were imposed upon dismissals of 
commercial employees, as in Austria, during the early part of 1919 (*5), 
by means of the exaction of long periods of notice ; but these provisions 
were not continued beyond the end of June 1919. The example of 
Austria was followed also in the prohibition of dismissal on account 
of absence on military service, and in the prescription of an increase 
of salary on return to employment (15°). 

In Germany several groups of Orders have been issued during the 
reconstruction period. As in other states, employers were from the 
first (54) required to take back employees returning from military 
service, imprisonment, or internment. Short time was to be substituted 
for the dismissal of regular workers on account of re-engagements, as 
far as possible, and also for reductions of staff. The loca! demobilisa- 
tion committees were authorised to require occupiers of all but quite 
small undertakings to engage additional workers and keep them for 
a prescribed minimum period. In addition, action was taken to restore 
the pre-war distribution of the population, both geographically and 
industrially. The Unemployment Order of 13 November 1918 (#55) 
directed that persons who had moved into new districts since the 
beginning of the war should as far as possible be passed back to their 
former communes of residence if unemployed. The amending Order oi 
15 April 1919 (?5*) varied this by allowing four weeks’ benefit in the 
new commune of residence, or at the place of demobilisation in the 
case of ex-Service men, and waived the requirement of removal in all 
cases where the whole household of the unemployed person had migrated 
with him and settled in the new district before his unemployment began, 
a provision which is retained in the latest codification of the Order (357). 

Under another series of Orders dating from March 1919 (358) 
demobilisation committees are empowered to require employers (in 
districts where unemployment is considerable) to dismiss persons not 
regularly trained in their trades, especially those engaged in agriculture, 
forestry, mining, or domestic service at the outbreak of war, and also 
those who have come from other localities or who were formerly 
employed in another trade where there is now a shortage of labour. 





(152) Orders of 9 January and 28 February 1919, respecting limitations upon 
the giving of notice to terminate certain contracts of employment (Sammlung 
der Gesetze, 1919, Nos. 1 and 108). 

(153) Order of January 1919 (Sammlung der Gesetze, 1919, No. 4) respecting 
the continuance of contracts of employment under the Commercial Assistants’ 
Act during the war and the demobilisation period; continued and amended 
by Orders of 24 June and 30 December 1920 (ibid., 1920, Nos. 395 and 694), 
23 June and 29 December 1921 (ibid., 1921, Nos. 218 and 498). A special Order 
on the same lines was passed on 26 October 1921 (ibid., No. 383) and repealed 
as from 27 November by an Order of 19 December (ibid., No. 462) in connection 
with last autumn’s mobilisation. 

(454) Orders respecting the engagement and dismissal of wage-earning and 
salaried employees during the period of economic demobilisation—first issued 
on — 1919 ; latest codification 12 February 1920 (Reichs-Gesetzbiatt, 1920, 
p. : 

(#55) Bulletin of the International Labour Office (Basle), 1918, p. 3 ; Reichs- 
Gezetzblatt, 1918, p. 1305. 

(158) Reichs-Gesetzblatt, 1919, p. 399. 

(157) Ibid., 1921, p. 1337. 

(*58) Orders respecting the making available of posts during the period of 
economic demobilisation. The latest in force is that of 25 April 1920 (Reichs- 
—" 1920, p. 708), with an amending Order of 5 March 1921 (ibid., 1921, 
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The works council has to be consulted respecting proposed dismissals 
under this Order. In connection with agriculture, special Orders have 
been issued to deal with the lack of workers (#5*). Under these Orders 
unemployed persons of either sex who accept employment in agriculture 
(whether returning to it from another trade or entering it for the first 
time) are granted free transport to the new place of employment, 
together with a removal allowance, at the expense of the last commune 
of residence. Another Order of later date (?*°) forbids fee-charging 
employment agencies to co-operate in any way in the placing of foreign 
migratory workers. Industrial and transport undertakings employing 
more than twenty persons (except those owned by the Federal or State 
authorities) are forbidden (#*) to close down or suspend their operations 
until the demobilisation authorities have been notified and a definite 
period has expired. During this period no workers can be dismissed 
without the consent of the authorities, who are bound to endeavour to 
investigate the case with the help of all concerned, in the hope of 
averting the proposed reduction of employment. 

France also has passed special legislation concerning the re-employ- 
ment of men called up for military service. The Act of 22 November 
1918 (16?) guarantees the renewal of the contract of employment of men 
on service during the war, and that of 23 June 1921 (***) makes similar 
provision for all persons called up for military service at any time 
subsequent to the war, or in the future. In the Circular issued by the 
Minister of Labour on 30 June 1920, respecting steps to be taken in 
view of the impending period of unemployment ('*), employment 
exchange managers are instructed to watch for opportunities of sending 
unemployed persons into areas and trades where there is an actual or 
expected shortage of labour. Cases where the removal of a contingent 
of foreign workers would avert unemployment have to be reported at. 
once to headquarters. In the Circular of 12 February 1921, respecting 
the institution of Departmental unemployment committees (1*5), the replace- 
ment of workers in their former trades and a return to the land are 
mentioned among possible solutions of the problem. A further Circular 
of 27 June 1921 (?**) congratulates the public employment exchanges on 
the number of persons placed in agricultural employment between 
January and May 1921, which is more than 50 ver cent. above the 
number so placed in the corresponding months of 1920, and incites them 
to further efforts. 


Engagement of Men disabled in the War 


In connection with these measures for the relief of unemployment 
by reorganisation and endeavours to revert to pre-war conditions, 








(*5*) Orders concerning the removal of the shortage of workers in agriculture, 
dated 10 March and 28 October 1919, and 25 March 1920 (Reichs-Gesetzblatt, 1919, 
pp. 310, 1833 ; 1920, p. 520). 

(16°) Order of 26 May 1920, to restrict changes of employment by foreign 
migratory workers (Reichs-Arbeitsblatt, 1920, New Series, No. 3, p. 90). 

(**1) Order of 8 November 1920, respecting the closing down and suspension 
of undertakings. (Reichs-Gesetzblatt, 1920, p. 1901). 

(162) Bulletin du Ministére du Travail, Vol. XXVI, 1919, p. 1*. 

(183) Legislative Series, 1921 (Fr. 4). 

(764) Bulletin du Ministére du Travail, Vol. XXVII, 1920, p. 120*. 

(165) [bid., Vol. XXVIII, 1921, p. 21°. 

(***) Circular of the Minister of Labour respecting the placing of unemployed 
= 7 agriculture! employment (Bulletin du Ministére du Travail, Vol. XXVIII, 
1921, p. 92*). 
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reference may be made to two groups of measures which have affected 
the labour market, though they are not designed merely to reduce 
unemployment. The first of these groups is that dealing with the 
employment of men disabled in the war, who would be at a dis- 
advantage in the quest for employment without some legislative support. 
Acts to compel the employment of a certain percentage of disabled men 
were passed in 1920 in Austria (#*7) and Germany (?*), and in 1921 in 
Italy (36°) and Poland (37°). The compulsory percentage thus fixed is 
4 per cent. in Austria (or rather higher, since one disabled man must 
be engaged for the first twenty employees), 2 per cent. in Germany 
(in addition to a general preference to be accorded to disabled men, 
ceteris paribus), 5 per cent. in Italy (one for every twenty male 
employees after the first ten), and 2 per cent. in Poland. Employment 
under these provisions is of course limited to persons whose degree 
of disablement is relatively low, and to occupations where it is not 
essential that workers should be physically fit in all respects. 


Employment Exchanges 


The second group of measures above referred to is that dealing with 
the organisation of employment exchanges. Legislation on this subject 
existed in many countries before the war, but in several cases new 
Acts have been adopted or earlier provisions codified during the last 
three years. In Denmark, for instance, the law relating to employ- 
ment exchanges was amended and codified in December last (371), and 
Roumania passed its law on this subject on 22 September 1921 (72). 
Spain established a central Employment Exchanges Department in 
September 1920 (175), and Germany in May 1920 (174), while Italy revised 
the provisions on this subject, and combined them with an unemploy- 
ment insurance system, in October 1919 (375). 


Trade Subsidies 


State assistance to private undertakings has been adopted only in 
three Western European countries so far, Great Britain, Belgium and 
Switzerland. Under the Trade Facilities Act of 1921 (37°) the British 
Government is authorised to give guarantees for loans (amounting to 
£25 millions during the year 1922) to either public or private bodies 
which are about to undertake any scheme involving capital outlay, 
provided that such scheme is calculated to promote employment in 
Great Britain and Ireland. Either the capital undertakings themselves, 
or purchases in connection with them, may be assisted in this way ; 
the purchase of munitions alone is explicitly excluded from the scope 
of the Act. In Belgium, under an Act of 7 August 1921 (277), the 
Government is authorised to guarantee sales on credit by Belgian 





(187) Legislative Series, 1920 (Aus. 16). 

(268) Jbid., (Ger. 9). 

(289) Jbid., 1921 (It. 5). 

(179) Jbid., (Pol. 9). 

(171) See note (79). 

(172) Legislative Series, 1921 (Rou. 2). 

(273) Joid., 2020 ‘Sn. 3) 

(174) Ibid., (Ger, 13). 

(175) Ibid., (It. 2). 

(776) 11 and 12 Geo. 5, Ch. 65; dated 10 November 1921. 
(177) Revue du Travail, 1921, p. 965. Brussels. 
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producers to countries with depreciated currencies. The producers are 
required to bear a part of the risk of the transaction, through their 
associations, and also to comply with the regulations as to employment 
drawn up by the national joint industrial councils. 

As regards Switzerland, assistance to private undertakings which 
would otherwise be closed down is authorised by the Federal Resolu- 
tion of 30 September 1921 (}7*). Such assistance is contingent upon a 
guarantee for the continued employment of workers who would 
otherwise be dismissed, and it is only granted to save underiakings 
from running at an actual loss ; it may take the form of a grant to be 
repaid if possible or of a definite loan. The Federal and cantonal 
authorities share the charge of such assistance as a rule, but in 
appropriate cases the unemployment funds of the employers’ associa- 
tions may be required to make the requisite advances. Special 
regulations are to be issued for the assistance of whole branches of 
industry in accordance with uniform principles. In addition, a special 
Federal grant of five million francs has been allocated to the 
watchmaking industry under a Resolution of 6 December 1921 (37°). A 
further Resolution of 12 December (}*°) regulates the distribution of the 
grant in much greater detail. Subsidies are to be granted to manufac- 
turers of finished watches and clocks, or articles of jewellery used in 
connection with the watch industry, for regular export, on condition 
that they employ their whole normal staff on full or short time from 
the date on which the subsidy is paid. The grant is equivalent to the 
loss on export due to the difference between the price actually received 
at the current rate of exchange in the purchasing country and the 
price which would have been received if the exchange had been effected 
at the arbitrarily fixed higher rate at which the exporter has been 
authorised by the Federal Government to conclude the bargain. The 
subsidy, however, is limited to 30 per cent. of the cost price (defined as 
including expenses of actual production, a proper share of general 
charges, and “fair remuneration for the work of the exporting 
manufacturer”) ; but it must not in any case exceed the sum which 
would in default of the grant have been paid in unemployment benefit. 
Cantons profiting by the saving of benefit are required to bear not 
more than one-quarter of the cost of the scheme. The work of 
administration is performed by the employers’ associations in the 
trade and the chambers of commerce of the districts most concerned, 
under the supervision of a committee of government representatives. 


Training of the Unemployed 


Education (technical or general) during periods of unemployment 
has been resorted to in many cases, though not always with the 
definite purpose of facilitating the transference of unemployed persons 
to a new trade. The British Act of 1920 (381) empowers local insurance 
officers to require attendance at approved courses of instruction, held 
under regulations made by the Ministers of Labour and Education, as 
a condition of payment of benefit. In Austria, under the Act of 
1920 (382), an unemployed person who cannot get suitable work in his 
own or a similar trade on account of lack of skill may be required by 





(178) Legislative Series, 1921 (Switz, 1-2). 

(379) Recueil des lois f{édérales, 1921, No. 52, p. 863. 
(8°) Jbid., p. 865. 

(381) See note (56). 

(382) See note (46). 
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the local unemployment office (subject to the consent of the district 
industrial commission) to attend a training course of some appropriate 
kind during a period of twelve weeks. Refusal to attend, or wilful 
failure to profit by the course, entails an equivalent period of suspension 
from benefit. In Denmark, under the new Unemployment Insurance 
Act (38%), somewhat wider provision is made, though only for periods 
of exceptional unemployment. During such periods the organisation 
of training courses by the local authorities is to be encouraged by the 
Employment Committee, and subsidies for this purpose may be granted 
by the Central Unemployment Fund. The unemployed are required 
to attend these courses on the instructions of their unemployment 
funds, in cases where such training will facilitate access to a new 
occupation. In special cases benefit may be continued for a consider- 
able period, to permit attendance at long courses, even if these are 
not organised specially for unemployed persons (e. g. instruction at a 
people’s high school). 

Under the Italian Unemployment Insurance Act (?*) the provincial 
councils for employment exchanges and unemployment are empowered 
to require the attendance of particular groups of workers at elementary 
or technical classes as a condition of benefit. Similarly, in Germany, 
under a provision which first appeared in the Unemployment Order 
of November 1918 (185), communal authorities have power to require 
unemployed persons, especially young.persons, to attend training or 
educational courses as a condition of benefit. In Switzerland, only 
young persons could be required to attend educational courses (trade 
training was not specified) under the Resolution of 29 October 
1919 (28°). The amending Resolution of 30 September 1921 ('*7) autho- 
rises the cantonal authorities to require unemployed persons of any 
age to attend educational courses, or to empower the communal 
authorities to require attendance. Sweden also provides for education 
during unemployment, but does not specifically mention trade training. 
Under the provisions issued in 1920 (#8*) and again in 1921 (#8*) the com- 
munal committee or governing body is empowered to make such 
attendance a condition of benefit. The exact purpose of instruction, 
however, is not indicated. Indeed, it is only in Austria and Denmark 
that the principal Acts definitely state that training during unemploy- 
ment is intended to facilitate entry to a new trade. Where general 
educational courses only are provided, it may be presumed that their 
purpose is to prevent mental and moral deterioration owing to lack of 
occupation. 


(183) See note (79). 

(184) See note (48). 

(185) See note (118). 

(386) Legislative Series, 1920 (Switz. 4 5). 

(187) Ibid., 1921 (Switz. 1). 

(188) Ibid., 1920 (Swe. 5). 

(189) Svensk Férfattningssamling, 1921, No. 366. 
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INTERNATIONAL PUBLICATIONS 


INTERNATIONAL LasBowur OrFice: Tenth International Congress of Tex- 
tile Workers held at Paris, 19-24 September 1921; Studies and Reports, Series 
A, No. 25. 23 pp. Geneva. 30 Dec. 1921. 


Full summary of the tenth congress of the International Federation of 
Textile Workers which, after a preliminary meeting of the International Com- 
mittee on 16 and 17 September 1921, was held at Paris from 19 to 24 September 
1921. 


CONGRES INTERNATIONAL DE LA PROTECTION DE L’ENFANCE 
(Deuxi1EME), BruxELuieEs, 1921 : Compte rendu sténographié des séances 
being Vol. 111 of the Reports of the Congress). 684 pp. Brussels, Imp. de 
YOffice de publicité. 1921. 


The first two volumes of the Reports of this conference on child protection 
were noted in the January 1922 number of the Review (p. 166). The third volume 
gives the verbatim reports of the plenary sittings and also of the meetings of 
the various committees. The report presented by Mr. Maquet on the vocational 
future of war orphans was the subject of a notice in the December 1921. number 
of the Review (p. 149). 


Worcp AssociaTion FoR Aputt EpucatTion: Bulletin Xi. 24 pp. 
London, published by the Association. February 1922. 1s. 


This Bulletin includes an article on the new Higher Schools (Hochschule) of 
Germany, by Dr. Karl Brandi, of Géttingen University, who deals with the 
general principles of reorganisation of the universities and other institutions 
for higher education in Germany. There are also notes on the classics in adult 
education, especially among workers, the classes for workers organised by 
Amherst and Bryn Mawr Colleges in the United States, and the educational 
work of the Young Men’s Christian Association in Wales. 


OFFICIAL PUBLICATIONS 


BELGIUM 


MINISTERE DE L’INDUSTRIE, DU TRAVAIL ET DU RAVITAILLEMENT, 
ADMINISTRATION DES MINEs: Statistique des industries extractives et métal- 
lurgiques et des appareils & vapeur en Belgique pour l’année 1920. 48 pp. 
and 14 tables. Brussels, Gaston Louis. 1921. 


We have here, in fourteen tables, the statistical information collected by 
mining engineers for 1920. The tables contain: (1) the results of the year’s 
working of the coal and metal mines in the Kingdom ; (2) information as to 
the production and the personnel of coke and briquette works, and of under- 
ground and surface quarries and pits ; (3) details of the personnel and de- 
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scription of metal works and of steel, iron, lead, and silver foundries ; (4) a 
general recapitulation of these three points and a statement of the number of 
steam engines in Belgium; and (5) detailed statistics of the accidents which 


occurred in coal mining. 


SECTION DE LA STATISTIQUE : Index numbers des prix de gros 
en Eelgique. 11 pp. 1921. 


This is a brief sketch of the statistical methods used in preparing the index 
numbers of wholesale prices in Belgium. It contains a table of the index 
numbers of 130 products for August 1921, taking (a) April 1914 and (b) Decem- 
ber 1920 as bases. 


CANADA 


DEPARTMENT OF LaABouR: Employment Bulletin of the Employment 
Service of Canada. Ottawa. 


This publication, which appears twice a month, beginning 1 August 1921, 
follows the employment situation in Canada, the information being based on 
returns from employers, trade unions, and the employment offices. Reports 
are received from about 5,500 firms employing nearly 700,000 workers and are 
classified by industries. A chart illustrates the “ percentage change in number 
of persons on pay-rolls as reported by employers making returns” from 
January 1920 onwards. About 1,500 trade unions, representing over 160,000 
persons, also furnish reports as to unemployment among their members. A 
graphical presentation of the percentage of trade union employment since 
January 1920 is given. The employment office returns describe the conditions 
in each Province, and sometimes include statistics of the number of places 
filled, wages paid, etc. Each number of the Bulletin contains a short article 
on current action regarding unemployment in Canada or abroad. 


FRANCE 


MINISTERE DU TRAVAIL, OFFICE pu TravaiIL: Tarifs de salaires et 
conventions collectives pendant la guerre (1914-1918). Vol. II. 381 pp. 
Paris, Impr. nationale. 1921. 


The first volume of this work was analysed in the February 1922 number 
of the Review (p. 347). The second volume contains documents relating to the 
thirty-six Departments from Ain to Isére, except those of the Aisne and the 
Ardennes, which, throughout the war, remained in the zone of operations, or 
were occupied by the enemy. For each Department industries are classified 
-on the principles adopted by the Statistique générale de la France. The majority 
of the documents have reference to the hide and skin, clothing, metal, and 
building industries. 


SPAIN 


MINISTERES pU TRAVAIL ET DE L’INTERIEUR: Rapports au sujet du 
mémoire de I’Union General de Trabajadores. 28 pp. Madrid, Ernesto 
Giménez Moreno. 1921. 


These two reports, of the Ministry of Labour and of the Ministry of the 
Interior in Spain, are published in French with a view to an international 
circulation. The report of the Ministry of Labour describes the Government’s 
mediation in recent industrial conflicts, such as the strikes at Penarroya and 
Rio Tinto, in the building trade at Madrid, of the miners in Asturias, and of 
metal workers at Barcelona. 

The report of the Ministry of the Interior is intended as a refutation of the 
statements of the Union General de Trabajadores before the Governing Body 
of the International Labour Office, in the course of which certain charges were 
made against the Government’s treatment of constitutional and labour rights. 
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UNITED STATES 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, BuREAU oF EpucaTion: Report of 
the Commissioner of Education for the year ended 30 June 1921. 42 pp. 
Washington, Government Printing Office. 1921. 


The record of the United States Bureau of Education for the year 1920-1921 
is one of an ever-growing demand for its services in the face of financial 
restriction and retrenchment. The Commissioner asks for much larger 
appropriations for the work of the Bureau, failing which he recommends the 
Department of the Interior seriously to reconsider the advisability of maintaining 
the Bureau at all “on the present penurious basis”. He maintains that the 
attempt to economise by making small appropriations to the Bureau has merely 
been wasteful. On the other hand, he calls attention to the high percentage 
of illiteracy in the country, the need of health and hygiene education, the 
importance of Americanising the foreign-born elements in the population, and 
the critical state of the rural schools, “which constitute more than two-thirds 
of the schools of the United States ” and are in imminent danger of breakdown 
for lack of financial means. 


State Laws and fegulations governing Teachers’ Certificates, by 
Katherine M. Coox; Bulletin 1921 No. 2’. 244 pp. Washington, Government 
Printing Office. 1921. 25 cents. 

A useful comparative tabulation of the regulations governing the issue, 
duration, and scope of certificates for elementary and secondary school teachers, 
and the educational and professional qualifications required. 





NON-OFFICIAL PUBLICATIONS 


Arnou, André: La participation des travailleurs 4 la gestion des entre- 
prises: La collaboration ouvriére. yvut+ 213 pp. Paris, Action populaire. 
15 frances. 


In the first half of this work, the author “has tried to set forth the views 
held by various sections of society on workers’ participation in industrial 
management. He has classified and arranged theories which are very contra- 
dictory and often indefinite ... and has catalogued working-class plans for 
collaboration according to whether they refer to collaboration in national 
government, in control of industry, or in the more restricted sphere of works 
management”. The latter half is devoted to a review of “the principal cases 
where workers’ participation in management has been realised in the great 
industrial countries, especially Russia and Germany, which have recently been 
peculiarly fertile in experiments *. Mention is also made of “Bills at present 
under consideration and of reform programmes enjoying wide public support”. 


Artaup, Adrien: Finances et bon sens. 267 pp. Paris, Payot. 1922. 
6 frances. 


The author sees the solution of the economic and financial crisis in France in 
an increase of energy and output in production. He advocates the transfer 
to private enterprise of the monopolies with which the state is burdened, 
and considers the 8-hour day an obstacle to the recovery of the country. A 
chapter is devoted to the number and salaries of civil servants. The rest of 
the book is chiefly occupied by a study of financial problems. 


Brrnr, André: Histoire d’une gréve. 31 pp. Paris, Société d'études et 
@informations économiques. 1921. 


This booklet gives the employers’ view of the strike of metal workers of the 
Lower Rhine (France), which took place in July and August 1921. 
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BipeGaray, Marcel: Documents de Ja |. T. F. — La grande gréve des 
cheminots francais, mai 1920. 34 pp. Amsterdam, Fédération internationale 
des ouvriers du transport. 1921. 


The author relates the story of the French railway strike of May 1920, 
from the standpoint of the worker. 


BoissONNADE, P.: Le travail dans l’Europe chrétienne du Moyen Age 
(V°-XV° siécles). 429 pp. Paris, Alean, 1921. 18 francs, 


This work forms part of the Histoire universelle du Travail published under 
the direction of Georges Renard, “I have attempted”, says the author in his 
preface, “in this essay, based on the results of long years of research and 
on a direct acquaintance with a large number of documents, to produce the 
first complete, systematic, and exact account of the evolution of labour in 
mediaeval Christian Europe. An effort has been made not only to set forth 
the variations in the legal status of persons and land, to which subject 
historians have generally confined themselves, but above all to replace the 
working classes in the historical conditions in which they lived, to emphasise 
the interplay of political and social institutions, and the effects of commerce, 
industrial and agricultural production, land and distribution of landed and 
personal property on those economic changes which have led to new forms 
of labour and have assured to the masses a place in society such as they had 
never before enjoyed”. The work is well documented, and is terminated by 
a valuable bibliography. 


BRECKINRIDGE, S.P.: New Homes for Old. 341 pp. New York and 
London. Harper. 1921. 
This book gives a detailed account of the difficulties experienced by im- 


migrants into the United States in adjusting themselves to their new environ- 
ment and a description of the various immigrant associations and of other 


agencies helping towards such adjustment. The names and addresses of the 
principal racial organisations in the United States are given in an appendix. 


BRILLARD DE Novuvion, Lucien : Bibliothéque d’enseignement technique 
et professionnel. Paris, Doin. 1922. 


An important series on technical education is in course of being published 
under the editorship of Mr, Brillard de Nouvion, of which several volumes are 
already to hand. The preparation of the series has been entrusted to French 
engineers engaged in teaching the technique of important industries and 
accustomed to dealing with young apprentices and also to other experts familiar 
with technical training. The purpose of the publication is to put into the hands 
of elementary teachers a number of simple text books, written by specialists, 
on some of the subjects of technical education, 


BurceEss, Thomas, Gitsert, Charles Kendal!, and BripcemMan, Charles 
Thorley: Foreigners or Friends; the Churchman’s Approach to the Foreign- 
born and their Children. 263 pp. New York, Department of Missions and 
Church Extension. 192). 


The aim of this book is to point out to the members of the Episcopal 
Church the practical means of bringing into closer relationship the immigrant 
population and those citizens who realise their duty to the newcomers in the 
country. The problem of Americanisation is presented in its moral and religious 
aspect, and solution is looked for rather from voluntary effort than from any 
legal or administrative mechanism. 

After glancing at the difficulties Which beset the newly arrived immigrant, 
the authors cursorily describe the characteristics of the different races who 
contribute immigrants, and indicate the gravity and diversity of the questions 
arising from the contact with each of them. They go on to explain the practical 
measures which must be taken in order to convert the newcomers into good 
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citizens and good Christians—two terms which they regard as of almost equal 
value. These measures rely mainly on personai contact, real collaboration, 
and respect for the ethnic dignity of the immigrant. Each chapter contains 
a bibliography of recent technical works, propaganda, fiction, and works on 
the race history of each group, which it is thought may stimulate the interest 
of both the immigrant and the citizen. 


COMMISSION CENTRALE D’AIDE AUX CHOMEOURS (Genéve): Résumé du 
rapport présidentiel sur I’activité de la commission. 14 pp. Geneva, Jarrys. 
1921] 


UNION SYNDICALE SUISSE: Guide a l’usage des chémeurs. 61 pp. Berne. 


The first booklet contains information on the work of the Geneva unem- 
ployment committee. It discusses the organisation of enquiries, the manage- 
ment and distribution of relief, the income and expenditure of the committee, 
the appointment of a subcommittee on providing employment, the women’s 
sewing werkroom, and propaganda. 

The second little handbook contains the text of the various Decrees and 
regulations on the system of unemployment allowances at present in force in 
Switzerland. The text is accompanied by a precise and clearly written com- 
mentary. An edition in German has also been published. 


Connotty, James: Labour in Ireland. xxxvii+346 pp. Dublin and 
London, Maunsel. 1920. 


“Labour in Irish History”, the first part of this book, is a history from 
the standpoint of the peasant and the worker. The history of Ireland is 
presented as the history of a bad system of landownership and its far-reaching 
consequences. The author contends that Irish leaders in the past confined 
their attention to political abuses and neglected the far more serious economic 
grievances arising from the unrestrained exploitation of the peasants, Indeed, 
they consistently opposed any curtailment of the powers of landowners. They 
had no sympathy for industrial workers and were actively hostile to the early 
trade unions. The consequence—that the social reconstruction of Ireland can 
only be achieved by the working class—is worked out in “The Re-conquest of 
Ireland *, which forms the second half of the book. Accounts are given of 
some Irish pioneers in socialism and of the beginnings of trade unionism 
and co-operation in Ireland. 


GONNARD, René: Histoire des doctrines économiques de Platon & Quesnay. 
293 pp. Paris, Nouvelle Librairie nationale. 1921, 10 francs, 


The writer explains first of all the economic doctrines of antiquity, and 
brings out the two characteristics of Graeco-Roman thought, the socialist 
tradition of the Socratics (Plato) and the individualist tradition of the Latin 
jurists. He goes on to describe the tendencies of mediaeval economics, with 
particular reference to property, labour and its remuneration, capital and 
interest, exchange, money, and population. He passes then to the study of 
mercantilism ; he defines this doctrine, traces its origin, and shows the different 
forms which it assumed in Spain, Italy, France, England, and Holland. The 
last chapters are devoted to the forerunners of Liberalism, the neo-mercantilist 
Cantillon receiving special mention. 


Gurravup, Gaston, Moret, Engéne, et Dumoutin, Georges: La grave du 
text'le oars 'e nord, 157 pp. Paris, Cercles d’études et d’action syndicales 
de Paris et de Lille. 2 francs. 


This is an account, from the workers’ point of view, of the strike lasting 
two and a half months (18 August to T November 1921) in the textile industry 
in the north of France. The object of the authors is to show that the strike 
Was purely non-political in character, and was conducted in a calm and orderly 
fashion. They demonstrate that the action of the extremists had an unfortunate 
influence on the issue of the conflict. 
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Hat, F.: The League of Nations and its Co-operative Implications. 
Second edition, 8 pp. Manchester, Co-operative Union Ltd. 1921. 

To the author’s mind, in order to achieve peace, justice, and security, both 
in national life and in international relationships, the universal application of 
co-operative principles will have to replace the spirit of individualism and 
competition. lf the peace of the world is to be maintained, trade must be 
conducted on co-operative lines and inspired by the idea of mutual service, 1. ¢. 
not as a means of helping one country to outstrip another, but as a means of 
enriching each through the co-operation of all, 


Hicu, Stanley: China’s Place in the Sun. xxix+2]2 pp. New York, 
Macmillan. 1922, 


The author has travelled widely in China recently, and in the present 
volume he reviews the development of China since the war. He is particularly 
concerned with China as a market for American goods. He emphasises, 
however, that the rdle of America must be that of missionary and educator, 
as well as that of trader. We are reminded of the great achievements of 
China’s civilisation in the past, and a survey of her human and material 
resources convinces us‘ of her immense potentialities in the future, China is 
gradually emerging to national consciousness, a process in which the student 
movement is a most important factor. Working-class consciousness too is 
beginning to express itself, in the form of trade unions (which must be distin- 
guished from the ancient guilds) of railway workers and miners. They are 
non-political in character and aim particularly at education and increase of 
wages. 


Keynes, John Maynard: a Revision of the Treaty. 233 pp. London, 
Macmillan, 1922. 


Mr. Keneys’s book is a sequel to his Economic Consequences of the Peace, and 
gives such corrections and additions as recent events have rendered necessary, 
together with reflections on the present international situation. The questions 
discussed are of importance to the workers, and closer attention is now being 
paid by labour organisations to problems affecting the foreign exchanges and 
international economics generally. In an historical sketch of the various meet- 
ings of the Premiers of the Allied Powers during the last two years, the 
continuous diminution of the claims on Germany is indicated, and the writer 
is of opinion that the existing agreement (the London Settlement of May 1921) 
cannot be regarded as a permanent solution, but, like all its predecessors, is 
bound to need amendment. 

Mr. Keynes states that the catastrophe predicted in his earlier book as a 
consequence of the demands on Germany has not occurred, partly because 
those demands have undergone considerable modification and partly because 
of the patience of the common people of Europe. 

The author’s main proposals for the revision of the Treaty are as follows: 
(1) Great Britain and, if possible, the United States, to cancel all the debts owing 
them from the Governments of Continental Europe, and to waive their claims 
to any share of German Reparation ; (2) Germany to pay 1,260 million gold 
marks per annum for thirty years, and this annual payment to be assigned in 
shares of 1,080 million gold marks to France, and 180 million to Belgium ; 
(3) Germany to hold a lump sum of 1,000 million gold marks to be available as 
credits for the restoration of the financial situation in Poland and Austria : 
(4) Allied troops to be withdrawn altogether from German territory and all 
rights of invasion waived, except by leave of a majority vote of the League of 
Nations ; but in return the British Empire and the United States should guarantee 
to France and Belgium all reasonable assistance, short of warfare, in securing 
satisfaction for their reduced claims, while Germany should guarantee the 
complete demilitarisation of her territory west of the Rhine. 

The book is completed by a list of documents relating to reparation claims 
on Germany. 
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Mapay, André de : La Charte internationale du travail. 122 pp. Paris, 
Rieder. 1921. 3 francs. 


“ We know what our fathers did not know, that the freedom of labour which 
puts capitalist and proletarian on the same fooling necessitates a corrective, 
labour legislation.” In his introduction, Mr. de Maday traces rapidly - the 
development of national labour legislation and indicates that the necessities 
which urged forward that development are of precisely similar nature to those 
that rendered international labour legislation not only desirable but inevitable. 
He outlines the history of the idea and notes the labours of those who have 
striven for ils realisation, from Robert Owen and Blanqui down to the Inter- 
national Association for Labour Legislation of our own times. The rest of the 
book deals with the origin and history of the Labour Part of the Peace Treaties 
and with the International Labour Organisation and its work. 

Among the most interesting features of the work are the allusions to, and 
citations of, the opinions of prominent socialists and leaders of organised labour 
upon the “Charter”, the Organisation, and the Conference. The text of the 
“Charter” is given in an appendix. 


Mass, Otto: A Plea and a lan for the effective Organisation of Amari- 
can Clerks and Profess:onal Employees. A Study in three Parts. Part 1. 
52 pp. New York, Masmalga Service. 1921. 


The principal contents of the first part of this study are brief reviews 
of the situation of organisations of intellectual workers in America, Australasia, 
and Europe. Observations are made on the conditions contributing to their 
success or failure in various countries. For example, it is noticed that the legally 
recognised system of apprenticeship of clerks in Germany has been the source 
of great strength to unions of commercial employees, in that it is rendered 
difficult to improvise substitute labour. The high development of the organi- 
sations of intellectual workers in Australasia has been assisted by the 
sympathy and help given by the manual workers, social differences between 
the two classes being less pronounced than in the United Stales. In the author’s 
opinion, public servants are more easily organised than commercial employees, 
but he holds that the former will not achieve much success, in spite of aid 
from the manual workers, unless the commercial employees co-operate by 
themselves organising. An interesting account is given of the work of the 
Deutschnationaler Handlungs jehilfen- Verband. 


NATIONAL INDUSTRIAL CONFERENCE BoarRp: Tha Unemployment Prob- 
lem. Research Renort No. 43. vn+-9l pp. New York, CenturyGo. Nov. I921. 


This is a comprehensive but condensed survey of the unemployment problem 
in the United States. As far as the inadequate statistics available allow, a 
general picture is presented of the extent and character of unemployment amang 
wage-earners in manufacturing and mechanical industries. There is a detailed 
analysis of the causes of unemployment, internal causes arising from conditions 
within individual factories, including such factors as.strikes, faulty management, 
and displacement of labour by machinery, and external causes, some of economic 
origin, such as seasonal variations and business depressions, others of political 
origin, such as immigration policy. Measures are then suggested for reducing 
the effects of each of the causes previously analysed. The report is well 
equipped with charts and tables. 

Apart from the present unprecedented number of unemployed—according 
fo one estimate it exceeded five million in July 1921—the data indicate that even 
in normal times there are about 1,800,000 out of work, which means that the 
average industrial wage-earner loses 42 days per annum. Here is therefore a 
pressing problem demanding for its solution scientific study founded on more 
extensive statistical information than at present exists. 


——— Changes in the Cost of | iving, July 1914 -—- November 1921. Research 
Report No. 44. vin+30 pp. New York, Century Co. Dec. 1921. 

This is the eleventh of the series of reports on changes in the cost of living, 
the first of which was issued in June 1918, subsequent reports appearing in 
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March, July, and November of each year. The present report shows conditions 
in November 1921, as compared with the month of July in 1914, 1920, and 1921. 
The statistics cover food, rent, clothing, fuel and light, sundries, and the 
complete budget, There is a chart of the cost of living index numbers from 
July 1914 to November 1921, from which it appears that the maximum increase 
upon the figures of July 1914 was 104.5 per cent. in July 1920. In July 1921 the 
increase had fallen to 63 per cent., but from then on to November 1921 it did 
not alter appreciably. 


—— Pour la culture prolétarienne par l’écrit. 31 pp. Paris, Librairie 
du Travail. 1922. 


The view of the author of this pamphlet is that the literature of advanced 
political thought is not sufficiently read in France. He enumerates the reasons 
for this state of affairs, and suggests for a remecy the creation of a “ diffusion 
centre *, the organisation and operation of which he describes in detail. 


Scuatz, Albert: L’entreprise souvernementale et son administration. 
With a preface by Henri Favor. 264 pp. Paris, Grasset. 1922. 


Mr. Henri Schatz begins by defining the aim of government activity, which 
is, not to produce nor to regulate, but to govern, i.e. to ensure security at 
home and abroad, to defend the general interests, and to manage the finances 
of the country. His analysis of the mechanism of government in France i: 
intended to prove that the state, “ overloaded with too many different functions, 
performs them badly and is perforce led to sacrifice the most essential of all, 
namely, that of government”. The first step in reform must therefore be to 
relieve the state of its burden. Mr. Schatz considers the state to be hopelessly 
unsuited for carrying on production, and examines two proposals for divesting 
it of its productive functions: (1) that put forward by the Economic Labour 
Council for a system of nationalised industry, which he judges unworkable, and 
(2) that put forward by Mr. R. Favareille for a system of functional autonomy 
and responsibility, which he believes to be approximately correct. Mr. Schatz 
also considers that the state is ill situated for regulating economic activity, 
and should leave this duty to national bodies, Such as trade unions, co-operative 
societies, etc., and international bodies, such as the International Labour Office, 
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Ste, Henri: Esquisse d’une histoire du régime agraire en Europe aux 
XVville et XIX* siécles. 276 pp. Paris, Giard. 1921. 15 francs. 


“In this work ”, says the author, “ my intention has been to indicate the main 
features of a comparative history of landed property, systems of land tenure, and 
the condition of the agricultural population in Europe in the eighteenth and nine- 
teenth centuries. No attempt has been made, however, to study the land 
tenure of each separate country, but a selection has been made of the principal 
types most characteristic of different forms of tenure”. The book is in two 
parts ; the first examines various types of European land tenure; the second 
deals with the liberation of the peasant at the end of the eighteenth and during 
the nineteenth centuries. 
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UNION DES INDUSTRIES METALLURGIQUES ET MINIERES DE LA CONS- 
TRUCTION MECANIQUE, ELECTRIQUE ET METALLIQUE, ET DES INDUSTRIES 
8’¥ RATTACHANT: Conséquences de la journée de huit heures dans les 
industries métallurgiques et mécaniques. 11 pp. Paris, 1921. 


This pamphlet investigates the consequences, direct and indirect, of the 
-8-hour day in a number of works, including those which had furnaces in 
continuous ‘blast, on the basis of information gathered from some of the 
employers members of the Association. The conclusion reached is that the 
8-hour Act has markedly raised production costs, besides having an ill effect 
on industrial processes generally, more especially on the quality of manufactures. 





BOOK NOTES 


Vatois, Georges: L’6conomie nouvelle, (OQuvrage couronné par |’Académie 
francaise.) 192 pp. Paris, Nouvelle Librairie nationale. 1920. 4 francs. 


In the view of the author the social conflicts of the nineteenth and twentieth 
centuries are to be explained, not, as Marx would have it, by the class war, 
but by two opposing conceptions of human nature, the one optimist and the 
other pessimist, which dispute for mastery in the ordering of the world. Liberal 
economics are founded on false ideas of value, supply and demand, and com- 
petition. Marx added the further errors of the theories of surplus value and 
the class war, which form the basis of present-day socialist economics. These 
conceptions the author considers obsolete and would substitute the principle 
of “realist economics”; he argues that “work being the line of greatest 
resistance, and the law of human nature being to follow the line of least 
resistance, work is a feature of the social hierarchy, produced by the constraint 
of one man by another”. From these premises the author deduces “ realist ” 
theories of value, property, profit, production, and price, and concludes 
that a necessary condition of economic progress is “the régime of mutual 
constraint“. The latter part of the book treats of various contemporary 
problems in economics, such as intellectualisation of effort, scientific organ- 
isation and freedom from restraint in production, necessity of an employing 
class, decay of socialism, the dangers of economic imperialism, the idealism 
of the striker, collaboration of the classes, the dangers of a general combination 
of employers. The author sees the solution of current difficulties in the organ- 
isation of a National Federation for Production, the scheme of which he 
sketches. 


—— La monnaie saine tuera la vie chére. 127 pp. Paris, Nouvelle 
Librairie nationale, 1920. 4 francs. 


The author studies the relations which exist between the high cost of living 
and the depreciation of currency. He endeavours to determine the part played 
by artificial inflation and deflation, points out the risks which these processes 
entail, and seeks a means of eliminating them. An investigation of the currency 
problem leads him to think that the return to the gold standard is urgently 
necessary. An appendix contains a scheme for “ the settlement of international 
transactions in gold through an international issuing body”, communicated 
by Mr. Delacroix, Prime Minister of Belgium in 1920. 


Vatois, Georges et CoguELLE, Georges: Intelligence et production; la 
nouvella oréanis+tion économique de la France. 268 pp. Paris, Nouvelle 
Librairie nationale. 1920. 7 francs. 


This book contains the authors’ reflexions “on labour, ils organisation, 
object, conditions, and remuneration”, A large number of ideas—economic, 
social, political, and mystical—are discussed. The mastery of mind over facts 
is the theme of the preface. The introduction contains an exposition of the 
theory of the class war, and demonstrates the danger of this dogma. The 
first part includes a mass of mixed and detailed comment on the principal 
labour organisations in France, such as employers’ associations, societies of 
technical and of intellectual workers, of salaried employees and of manual 
workers, agricultural associations, revolutionary groups, and trade bodies. 
In the second part is set out the programme of a new economic organisation, 
“The French Confederat.on of Intelligence and Production” (C. I. P. F.). The 
third part is a review of various genera] problems under the following headings : 
Economic Warfare, the Hour of Liberation, Means of Economic Creation, Co- 
operative Societies, Trusts, Remuneration of Labour, the Share of Catholics in 
the New Organisation, Socialists in the Service of Devastating Militarism, and 
finally a chapter entitled : “Why we work”. An appendix contains a series 
of documents on the new economic organisation. 
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Wera, Eugéne: Human Engineering. A Study of the Management of 
Human Forces in Industry. xx+378 pp. New York and London, Appleton. 
1921. 


By human engineering is meant the application of the principles of social 
psychology (as developed by Le Bon and others) in industry with the object 
of rendering production as efficient as possible, in the widest sense of that 
term. The whole art of human engineering is to enlist in the service of 
production the fullest co-operation of every worker. To secure that co-operation 
appeal must be made to every side of human nature—physical, mental and 
moral—through suitable stimuli which will furnish the desired reactions. The 
surplus redounding from increased efficiency is to be equitably divided between 
capital and labour. This is not merely an economic system ; on the contrary 
the informing idea of the book is that that alone gives value to life which con- 
duces to self-realisation and progress. 

The author offers detailed suggestions for the composition and operation 
nf the various works committees which are to ensure co-operation between 
management and labour. Some diagrams illustrate the analogy between the 
principles of human engineering and the simple laws of mechanics. 

While human engineering as such is its subject matter, the first half of 
the book is occupied with a sketch of the psychological evolution of industry 
and a review of present conditions in England and the United States, 
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PUBLICATIONS OF THE INTERNATIONAL 
LABOUR OFFICE 


I. INTERNATIONAL LABOUR. REVIEW (Monthly). 


The International Labour Review treats of all phases of labour and industry 
so far as they concern labour. Articles contributed by well-known publicists, 
economists, employers, and workers on subjects of immediate importance 
constitute a special feature. The body of the Review is made up of text matter 
and statistical tables prepared in the International Labour Office dealing with 
prices, cost of living, unemployment, wages and hours of labour, industrial 
hygiene and accidents, activities of employers’ and workers’ organisations, 
migration, co-operation, education in relation to employment, agricultural! 
problems, and all other subjects connected with labour in the broadest sense. 
Official publications on labour are noted and the more important are summarised. 
A bibliography of literature relating to labour in all languages is carried each 
month. The Review has appeared since January 1921 in both English and 
French. 


Il. OFFICIAL BULLETIN (Weekly). 


The Bulletin is the official journal of the Office. It contains the texts of 
official documents, reports of meetings of the Governing Body and the various 
international Commissions (on unemployment, emigration, etc.), as well as 
general information with regard to the progress of the work of the Office. 
it also contains particulars with regard to the action taken by the different 
nations, Members of the International Labour Organisation, to give effect to 
the decisions of the Annual Conference. The Bulletin has appeared regularly 
in English and in French since 8 September, and also in German since 20 October 
1920. 


Ill. INDUSTRIAL AND LABOUR INFORMATION (Weekly). 


Industrial and Labour Information contains brief notes on important current 
events relating to labour and industry. A special supplement on Russian 
conditions is issued in connection with it every two weeks. The supplement 
is devoted to general information concerning labour conditions, transport, 
food supply, finance and general economic conditions in Russia. It consists 
of translations and summaries from the Russian papers at the disposal of the 
International Labour Office, and of the reports of relief organisations and other 
similar bodies. 


IV. LEGISLATIVE SERIES. 


The Legislative Series contains reprints and translations of the texts of 
Acts, Decrees, Orders, and regulations affecting labour issued in the different 
countries of the world. The series, which is published in English, French, and 
German, constitutes a continuation in a new form of the series published 
by the old International Labour Office at Basle. 

A chronological and subject index and a title page is issued with each 
year’s series. 


V. SPECIAL REPORTS. 


The results of important special studies or researches carried out by the 
International Labour Office and similar studies made outside the Office, if 
deemed of sufficient value, are published as Special Reports. These Reports 
will contain henceforth the short reports and articles on subjects of economic 
importance in the field of labour and industry previously issued under the 
title of “Studies and Reports ”. 


VI. INTERNATIONAL LABOUR DIRECTORY. 


The International Labour Directory is published annually. It contains 
information with regard to organisations both official and unofficial, which 
deal with industrial and labour matters. It consists of a Directory of the 
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League of i ‘ations and the International Labour Organisation, a directory of 
Government Departments and Bureaux in the various countries concerned with 
labour matters, a directory of the principal employers’, workers’ and co-operative 
organisations in each country and also of miscellaneous organisations engaged 
in work related to labour. The first issue of the Directory appeared in 1921. 


VII. REPORTS OF THE INTERNATIONAL LABOUR CONFERENCE. 


These Reports comprise : (a) Reports prepared by the Internationa] Labour 
Office for the Annual Conference ; (b) Verbatim Reports of the proceedings of 
the Conference ; (c) The official texts of the Draft Conventions and hKecom- 
mendations adopted by the Con‘erence. 


VIII. OTHER PUBLICATIONS. 


Under this heading are included all publications which do not fall into 
any of the categories mentioned above. Such publications comprise, for 
example, the Constitution and Rules of the International Labour Organisation, 
as well as the series devoted to explaining the functions and activities of the 
Organisation and the International Labour Office. 


CONDITIONS OF SUBSCRIPTION 


Subscriptions may be taken out for any one or more of the various series 
of publications issued. Three kinds of subscription are available : 


Inclusive Subscriptions 


This covers all publications of whatever kind appearing during the period 
for which the subscription is valid. 


Inclusive Subscription 
This covers all publications issu2d with the exception of the Special Reports. 
Special Subscription 


This covers any publication or series of publications mentioned above. 

Unless otherwise requested, subscription will date from the first of the 
month current at the time ot receipt. Single copies of any publication may 
be bought separately, 


Rate of Subscription 


The rates of subscription given below cover the postage. Rates are given 
for Great Britain and the United States, but will be quoted for other countries 
upon application. 





Publications Great Britain | United States 








International Labour Review 

Ofticial Bulletin 

Industrial and Labour Information 

Russian Supplement 

Legislative Series 

Special Reports 

International Labour Directory 

Documents of the Annual Conference 

Inclusive Subscription 

Inclusive Subscription (not covering Special 
Reports) 
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